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A $2,000,000.00 business in saving trees in 1926 

Yet 70% of Daren clients paid less than $100 each 




Davey Tree Experts served nearly 1.5.000 clients 
in 1!>26, from Boston to Kansas City and from 
Canada to the Gulf. 

These clients included private home owners 
and connlry chilis; municipal, state and federal 
parks and institutions; schools and colleges; 
churches, cemeteries and philanthropic organiza- 
tions; corporations and other business concerns. 

Nearly SI 10 1 >avey Tree Kxperl s are now serv- 
ing £.">% more clients than last year. The pres- 
ent year's business will amount to approximately 
,$2,.">00,000.00. There were 2.30 men in the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery last winter receiving 
scientific training, all carefully selected — the 
only school of its kind in the world. 

Every Davey man is thoroughly trained in the 
Davey organization — no man is permitted to 
experiment on your priceless trees. 



26 years ago John Davey was working alone 
in the practice of his new science prior to the 
publication of his first book, "The Tree Doctor." 
Since then the business has grown st eadily year 
by year in annual volume, number of trained 
employes, and the number of clients served. 
_ Not a man is retained in the Davey organiza- 
tion who is dishonest or lazy or careless. Irre- 
spective of theinveslnieu tin hinijfamanisfound 
to be the wrong kind he is quickly eliminated. 

These Davey Tree Experts give you proven 
and reliable service at moderate cost — no car- 
fare is charged and you pay only for working 
time plus material and delivery costs. 

W rite or wire nearest office for free inspection 
of your priceless trees. DaveyTree Experts live 
and work in your vicinity; they arc quickly and 
easily available for large or small operations. 
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TIIE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 720 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 

Branch affi.ee* with I tie phont t: Sao York, ^01 Fifth Ave, Vhont Murray Hill 1<;."J; Albany, City Satiwi Hank Bitty.: ISastan. 705 Statin Blilo.! TitlfM, 
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DAVEY TREE EXPERTS 



Entry reat Dotty Tret Expert i, in the emplov ol The Uarrv Tier Expert Co.. /nr.. and the public is cautioned against those falsely Trprtsentint 'bemseltts. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

Comfihh from StandardizedUnitsJ^ 




WAREHOUSE 




REPAIR SHOP 



For whatever purpose you want a building, you can turn 
with confidence to Truscon for complete building service. 
Truscon engineers work with you in conjunction with your 
architect and contractor or, if you prefer, furnish you directly 
preliminary suggestions, complete data and estimated costs. 

Standardized Units, including steel windows and steel 
doors, are combined to provide the right building for your 
individual needs. Truscon fabricates all parts that enter into 
the construction of these permanent fireproof buildings, 
assuring you the greatest building value. 

Steetdeck Roofs for Truscon Buildings 

arc Insulated and Waterproofed 

Roofs of universal serv ice. A deck of steel; strong, lasting 
and fire-safe, with insulation of any desired degree and 
with waterproofing of any specified make. 

TRUSCON STEF.L COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
M.nuf»cturrr, ..< ■ Ciimplelc Line of Pcrmifieal Boildins Product!, 
tterchoutc* end Otbces in »U Prineypil Cities. Dealers I vrrywhrrr. 
Foreign Trade Division: Nc* York. The Trutcon Labciritorici. Detroit. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of i.'jnjjj Limited. Welkrrvillc. Ontario. 



FOUNDRY 




FRUIT PACKING 




XBLIISJCfliV^&B^ 



CAR BARN 



OPEN SHED 



Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Please M nd meO "Buildinfs by Truscon" □ "Stejeld cell Roofs." We arc interested in a huildiog 
(or. . npproximate/ size , 

Leattb 

Type IS Chicked hetow SI-.HIKS "A"— Pitched R... I Type. 

□ Type I □ Type 2 □ Type 3 DTrpe 3-M □ Type 1 



£*3 C33 rTh 



O Type I 



Q Type 2 



SEBIES- B--H.I BoolTypc. 
DType 3 □ Type 3 \l □ Type ■» □ Type t-M 




Mail without obligation, literature and information on items checked below 



EQUI 




□ Steel Windows 

□ Metal Lath 

□ Steel Joists. 

□ Steel Doori 



D Fireproof Construction 

□ l-Pliles for Roof Decks 

□ Reinforcing Pavements 

□ Steel Pules 



T£ S ^X« tttt^ff&r^Pfr** " ''r m "T - * ™« »— « ■■■■■ 
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SINCE 1 858, THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 



a bag? 



a box ? 



or a barrel ? 




X 







WHY 

Crushed Quicklime Shippers 
Are Changing to Bags 

Saving in Cost 

Con of 1 Lime Barrel (average) . * . . 60c 
Com of 2 Benin Special Lime Baga (equiva- 
lent of 1 Barrel — average) ..... 36c 

Saving . . . . 24c— 40% 
Tare Weight Saving 

Weight of I Lime Barrel (approx.) . . 16 lb*. 
Weight of 2 Bcmij Lime Bag» (approx.) 3 lb*. 

Saving . . . 13 lbs. — Kr : 
Freight Saving 

From Chicago to Omaha, aa an example 
1 Minimum Carload In Barrela . . J]J!.lX> 
I Minimum Carload in Bags . . . 102. CO 

Saving . . $ 9.0O— 8 to 97° 
Saving in Storage Space 

250 Empty Lime Rag* occupy lcaa space than on* empty 
barrel. 

Labor Saving 

Baga are eaaily tied by one man. The cose !■ imtigiiifi- 
cane compared with fining and nailing a barrel head. 



Bag Factories 




ST. LOUIS 

MINNEAPOLIS 

OMAHA 

NEW ORLEANS 

SAN FRANCISCO 

INDIANAPOLIS 

MEMPHIS 

KANSAS CITY 

Cotton Mills 

ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
BEMIS. TENN. 



SEATTLE 

WINNIPEG 

HOUSTON 

BROOKLYN 

BUFFALO 

WICHITA 

WARE SHOALS. S.C 

Blcacfu-ry 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Paper MM 
PEORIA 



ich do you use 9 

e — > and why f 

YOUR answer, to be complete, must cover thoroughly 
all these vital factors — cost of container, filling and 
closing, freight, storage space and durability. 

Test your present shipping containers on these points, 
and then apply the same measurements to bags. Per- 
haps you will find, as did the shippers of Quicklime, 
that a big saving in shipping cost is in store for you. 

At least you will have the satisfaction of really knowing 
— and there will be no cost or obligation. We are con- 
tinually maintaining a technical staff to help shippers 
select the most economical containers for their goods. 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. Address: General Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 

BL5MIS 




COTTON - BURLAP - PAPER ^ PRINTED OR PLAIN 



IVViefi writing to Br.MM Rao, B« Co. p'mu mrti/iou .Yofion'n flimpira. 
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"The Packer" is one of the great 
fleet of 60 named Pennsylvania freight 
trains that have set remarkable records 
for regularity and dependability. 



"T/ie Packer 



a line of ice boxes rolling East 



CUPPOSE your old family rcfriger- 
<J ator should suddenly become im- 
bued with life and begin to circulate 
around your kitchen. 

"Not so good," you'd say. "Fan- 
tastic." "Temperamental." You 
would probably reprove the icebox 
in firm tones and clamp it down to 
prevent further peregrinations. 

Yet here is a whole long line of ice- 
boxes moving Eastward every day- 
Together they comprise " The Packer" 
—a big Pennsylvania freight train 
that moves the "perishables" of the 
West to Eastern Markets. 

TN the cool recesses of this great 
JL train are succulent green vege- 
tables, ripening fruits, and the de- 
licious meats that grace a vast num- 
ber of Eastern tables. 

"The Packer" is both grocery boy and 
butcher boy to the Eastern housewife. Hut 



unlike these evil institutions, it never loiters, 
never stops on the way to sneak a smoke, 
bandy words, or stone cats. It (joes right from 



Shippers: 

Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time anil 
opportunity to effect the econ- 
omics, contribute to the new 
business strategy which in munv 
industries is considered the most 
important development since 
Mass Production? . 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organisation* have been 
instrumental in ihc speeding up 
of turnover — in the reduction of 
inventories — and in the opening 
up of new selling territories to 
which improved freight trans- 
portation has given them access. 



its starting point tu its destination, consist- 
ently bringing in its valuable cargo on time. 

Every day of the year "The Packer" leaves 
Chicago a few hours before midnight. Between 
its roaring locomotive and its swinging cab 
are cars, not only from the Chicago territory, 
but from far Western points as well as from the 
Southwest and Northwest. These have reached 
Chicago Terminals via the connecting railroad 
lines West of that point. 

From the "Windy City" this train moves to 
the Eastern Terminals covering a distance 
varying from 800 to 900 miles. And all the 
way it is handled by locomotives of the latest 
type. 

"The Packer" pauses at Canton, Ohio, and 
Huntington, Pennsylvania, where modern 
icing stations arc located. Then it's "up with 
the hatches" and into the bunkers go dripping 
chunks of the Arctic Circle that insure the 
freshness of the "perishables" all the way into 
Eastern Terminals. And all with a minimum of 
delay for it takes just one minute per car by 
actual test to re-ice at these up-to-date stations. 

Regularity and dependability of on-time 
arrival is part of "The Packer' j" daily ambition. 
And this ambition has been realized consist- 
ently month in and month out. 



Carries mure passengers, hauls more freight, than any other railroad in America 

Pennsylvania Railroad 
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"Steel Works" 

from '-The Wondir oj Work" 

We are privileged to 
reproduce here one of 
a series of drawings of 
industrial subjects by 
thelate Joseph Pcnnell, 
one of America's great 
artists. Courtesy of the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 



TO MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 

What is your policy on prices? 



HOPE, with many people, 
comes from "confusing 
desire with probability." 

Manufacturers who slight qual- 
ity and cut prices hope that the 
public will favor them with 
patronage — -ignoring the proba- 
bility that if they do so, it will not 
be for long. 

Expectation of success in your 
business, and in ours, is based 
upon clear thinking — how well 
our products can be made, how 
accurately they serve a need. 

We serve with lubricating oils. 
Ours are not the cheapest oils per 
gallon, but we believe them to be 
the most effective, and cheapest 
in the end. And thousands of 
plant owners who believe so with 



us have made this Company 
world leader in its field. 

Lubrication's Clear-Cut Duty 

Example: Wood pulp comes in at 
one end of a paper mill. Finished 
paper rolls out at the other. Pro- 
duction delays are costly. This 
industry cannot afford to use 
"cheap" lubricants that cause 
machine failures. Most paper 
mills safeguard continuous pro- 



Rubricating Oils 

for Plant Lubrication 



duction with oils produced by the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

In any manufacturing process 
where production flows in unin- 
terrupted sequence, the lubrica- 
tion problem is most important. 

Regardless of what you make, 
correct lubrication is inexpensive 
insurance against wear, delays 
due to mechanical interruptions, 
power losses. The Vacuum Oil 
Company has wide experience in 
lubricating the machinery you 
operate. 

After we are engaged to supply 
lubrication our engineering staff 
will keep in touch with your plant 
personnel, and with them main- 
tain lubrication efficiency. 

To learn clearly all we can do 
for you, please write us. 



Vacuum Oil Company 

HEADQUARTERS: 61 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

When wriiinu to Vacuvu Oil CuurA-NY pharc mitntfmi Nation'i WuttntM 
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IVIQOUGH THE } 

SPOOfS 



RANDOM observations from an Editor's 
note-book: 

STOCKHOLM : In a Swedish paper this 
*J morning, I observed a picture of my 
old friend John Willys of Toledo, but un- 
der the photograph I noted that it was not. 
Mr. Willys but "Mr. Willy Knight, promi- 
nent automobile manufacturer of the U. 
S. A." That did not deter Mr. Willys from 
opening a branch in Stockholm. 

HERE is a city hall worth travelling to 
Sweden to see. It is the finest build- 
ing built by man since the dawn of this 
century, so said the award of the Gold 
Medal in London last year. The main 
feature of the building is that it really 
runs around two adjacent court yards, one 
of which is open while the other is roofed 
over so as to form an immense room into 
which the windows of the municipal apart- 
ments look. The room contains an enor- 
mous marble stairway and a marble bal- 
cony which opens into a golden hall and 
the effect is most striking. The large 
room thus formed by the court is some 
fifty feet high and lighted by a dado of 
trlass running round the top some six feet 
broad. 

Many of the delegates to the recent In- 
ternational Chamber Congress in Stork- 
holm thought it was the most striking 
building they had ever seen. It is en- 
tirely modern in style and has borrowed 
nothing from the past, although to some 
it was reminiscent of Venetian architecture 
and the Palace of the Doges. 

A DELEGATE to the Congress told me 
in the elevator this morning that he 
saw a sign on a highway in Scotland which 
read "Hums flool Here." 

MEALS are a little disconcerting in Swe- 
den at first. At luncheon they bring 
on an immense number of hors d'oeuvre and 
you begin by eating salmon cavier, her- 
ring pickled in half a dozen different ways, 
smoked reindeer, aud lots of other deli- 
catessen food including strong cheese 
washed down by brantwin a rather sweet 
tasting local firewater something like gin. 
Then you have one course of fish or meat 
and on comes the coffee to the accompani- 
ment of a sweet golden drink too weak in 
alcohol to be classed as a liqueur and yet 
stronger than the strongest, dessert wines. 

STOCKHOLM lmasts the two highest 
buildings in Europe, miniature sky- 
st Tapers of seventeen stories. On the top 
of each is a restaurant and a roof garden. 

FAHIS: The St. Germaine Golf Club 
has an unusual natural hazard. 
Crows carry off the golf balls. 
It is no uncommon sight to see a man 
make a drive and then rush shouting down 
ihe fairway. Crows swoop down from 
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The First Steps 

In bntb-KIKG foreign trade the first steps 
are of vital importance. Your progress will 
be facilitated by proper discrimination in 
methods of approach to markets, selec- 
tion of agents and closing of contracts. 

To prevent avoidable mistakes and de- 
lays the complete facilities of American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company are 
at your disposal. Correspondent banks 
everywhere keepthis organization inclose 
touch with changes in local conditions and 
trade requirements. 

Many years of experience have fitted 
this Company to carry through to prompt 

and satisfactory conclusion financial trans- 
actions with all parts of the world. 

OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 

American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 

Woolworth Building, New York 
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the trees ami carry the balls off to their 
nests. Ihe day I was there, caddies raided 
the nests and found 23 Silver Kings and 
Dunlops. Of course, according to the rules 
of every fixst-class golf club, the caddies 
promptly turned the balls over to the 
caddy master. 

r THE reason there are so many small res- 
* taurants in Paris where the food is of 
raeb high quality, I find, is because often 
father is the chef, mother is at the cash 
desk and the rest of tie family waits table. 

Granting the superiority of French cook- 
ing in itself, it is made infinitely more ap- 
pealing by the fact that the art is less com- 
mercialized than elsewhere. Numbers of 
great restaurants there are of course run 
on purely business lines, but there are hun- 
dreds of good eating places where the owner 

KL M part of his rcward the joy of 

T IIE Frel »ch have learned to use large 
! 10 1 >et made the acquaintance of ice-tongs, 
b - T r nm ' f h ' Uldles t0 hi * Perspiring 
n a piece of SMkmgi aometinies ll Q 

force n^' 0ne " tenth ° f tlle *** «i««y 

if* ( >™s of sickness. One 
nnk (hat half a gross of ice-tongs 
would be a good investment. 

«ch i la ^r:"- p 7^here except m the 
; There it ,s usual, for little chil- 
""n to be made to work nine or ten hours 
a day and sent home with lessons t'L wil 

artsTn th er tW ° h0UrS t0 P re ^ re - Work 
I « 8 or 8.30 and with 

zealous M Vn, "V ' lle tcach "is g at all 
zealous. Many of them are. As a result 
Jrench cluldren have all work and no phv 
and learn little because they are given tli - 
M much as their heads can hold. On tE 
Jays they do get a half dav off. We vote 
tor a six hour day for children. 

\/V H0 kiilc J Montmartre? 

"I," said Poincare, "I killed Mnnt 
-r-re w.th my reva.orization of °tt 

II i ° d °u ar ', 1 ' ,riri was the Mecca of 

inland ? .T h ° had a Iittle to 
nd and could get more value for it then- 
tn.'in anvwhere el«o tu„,. ™ 
attention i ! The > "ever paid much 
-n on to what was really worth seeing. 

Mon m " " a n night fcU ,llP >' flockw l to 
and S ~, CVGry Side new cabaret3 
^ralh Si Ho !oH amS Spnit1 ^ U P 

^-mient i'^riles 3 ^ in ^ 

^Jl f he l!o h r e / ran r% do,,bled in value the 
M mn ' r' y ° f f ° rciKI,ers and so 

nur^inrr li, * s 111 h " man f " llv 

BOMfflg sadly wounded bank accounts. 

B E ™X: One hears much talk in Eu- 

D-m-Z^nf. of a Possible revision of the 

SK* Whercwr there are Germans, 

2 ' ,S T ? retty sure t0 "op up in con- 
urbation. If one may jmU?p from 
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CA/o maintenance in S years' use 

"In S years' use the R-W equipment has required no maintenance except occasional 
greasing of the switches and removing foundry dust from tl 



J. L. Wallace, Vice-President Indianapolis 
Castings Co., says: 

"For 8 years we have obtained more efficient and 
economical material handling hy using Richards- Wilcox 
OveR- Way track construction throughout our foundry, 
where we make grey iron and semi-steel castings for 
both the automobile industry and general use. 

"At present we have approximately 3000 ft. of R-W 
track construction. The track is of Sin. I-beam construc- 
tion, with 2-way and 3-way switches and crossovers. 

"The R-W track is used to convey molten metal 
from cupola to moulding floor for casting; the metal is 
handled in 1000 lb. bull shanks, from which it is trans- 
ferred to moulders' ladles for pouring. Finished cast- 



except occasional 
the runways." 

mgs are also conveyed from the moulding floor to the 
rattling room each night. Another system of R-W 
tracks carries all sprues' or returns back to the cupolas 
from the rattling room. 

"Before installing R-W OveR-Way track construc- 
tion, we conveyed materials on tracks laid in the floor, 
which required much more manual handling. Com- 
mon laborers now do much work that was formerly 
done by skilled moulders; and with moulders' time 
rated at $8 to $10 a day, the saving in handling cost is 
considerable. 

"In 8 years' use the R-W equipment has required no 
maintenance except occasional greasing of the switches 
and removing foundry dust from the runways." 



You can get a free analysis of your doorway and conveying requirements by calling in 
of the R'W Engineers. Just write our nearest branch office. 

jchards-MlcoxMfo fii 

n°~ v„,k ■ . . AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . 

Ba.lon PliMldclnhli I 1,-v. l ,,.,1 ra.-J .; i.j, .... * C ">"liO 



one 



Ba.lon Phllldrlphl. Clcvel.nd Cincinnati Indi.n.tvnll. c. ■ - ■ 1, „ . * Chlc *l! 0 

Montrd • WCHAKDS-wl!.cr>*<-»v.™.,J^ Sani * 



• ' '.iin .v ii lJm J h il 

RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO.. LTD., LONDON. ONT 



Winnipeg 



When writino to Rieiiuns-Wiirox Mrr to> - „• ... 

-nirax mk. U). please mrndon .V 0 <iW« BmthttU 
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May we send an ^Etna "Watch- 
man" to protect your home? 

For only a few cents a day he will agree to perform 
any or all of the following valuable services whenever 
they are needed: 

* Protect you from loss by burglary, theft or larceny. 

* Protect you from loss by hold-up. 

* Settle any liability claims whether brought by the 
public, a guest or a servant. 

* Replace accidentally broken fixed glass. 

* Repair damage done by water or exploding heating 
or cooking apparatus. 

* Restore damage done by wind. 

* Pay your rent if fire, water, wind or explosion forces 
you to seek temporary living quarters. 

This JEtm. "Watchman" who will thus protect your 
home, night and day, is 

iEtna Combination 
Residence Insurance 



/ETMA-1ZE 




Ask Any Aitna-ir^r 
for full particulars 

.ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

of Hartford, Connecticut 
affiliated u itb 

vETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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pearancos, Berlin is highly prosperous, so 
prosperous that it may be described as 
ooommg. 

■ E ? T er y th ' n B ^ as much on a gold basis as 
m New York or Chicago. Department 
stores are filled from morning to night and 
the people on the streets are well fed, well 
clothed, well shod and generally doing well. 
However, throughout the country there are 
still a million unemployed and perhaps 
Betfm s boom is due in no small me: .sun- 
to the number of tourists and other for- 
eigners. In the big hotels one hears almost 
as much English as Gorman spoken. 

INDOVV dressing and interior decora- 
tion is one of the features of Berlin's 
Croat department stores. Opinions mav 
'tiller as to its 1 ►ein K beautiful, but it most 
certainly is striking. 

One store has a kind of temple made of 
tall gilt pdlars placed in a circle and joined 
«t the top by a huge crown effect, the 
wiiole surrounding an aviary in which were 
about twenty pairs of doves. This was the 
German way of announcing a reduction 
on brides dresses and other wedding 
paraphernalia: white silk stockings, white 
cloves and so on. 

The low tables on which goods for sale 
are displayed are not of fine wood as in 
many American department stores, thev 
are quite plain and are covered with cotton 
material. This lends itself to attractive 
decoration. The store can be all light blue 
one day green the next or can be in plain 
white enhco with some ornament. 

One store had its sale counters all droned 
m while with bright red butterflies, about 
lorty inches across the wings cut out of red 
paper and stuck on. Huge red and white 
Initterfhes were also hanging from the 
ceilings. 

KHENNA: This gateway of civilization 
where tor centuries East and West h ive 
met to trade, is hi a despondent mood 

Ine disruption of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire has left it a capital without a ooun- 
try and although it still has its magnificent 
medical colleges, its opera and theaters 
where before the war Europe's best artists 
were trained, it is but a mere shell of its 
former self. 

I am told there are more apartments to 
let in Vienna than in all the other capitals 
l) i Europe put together. Yet the people 
are carefree and cheerful, convinced that 
■n some way or other the golden davs will 
return Austria's seaports were given to 
Italy, her richest agricultural and industrial 
regions to Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
™<i economists do not think her future 
^ery bright unless a large tourist trade 
can be attracted. 

QOM1NG down from Berlin to Vienna 
one appreciates the comforts of the 

2 Tn" AQmr - What corresponds to 
OUT I ullman traffic is handled in Europe 
n> two great concerns— the Cornpagnie In- 
ernationale des Wagons Lits anil the Mi- 
crons, the great German company. 

Sweden has her own sleeping and dining 
ears which are superior to either of the big 
concerns. There is much comfort in the 
single compartments on European railways. 
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In Germany, if you travel iirst class, you 
are alone in your berth, if you are travel- 
ling with your wife or friend you can have 
the doors connecting your two compart- 
ments opened and the result is a good 
sized room with two beds. Second class in 
Germany or First class on the Wagon-Lits 
system there are two in a compartment, 
one sleeping above the other, but in prac- 
tice, except on lines where the traffic is 
very heavy one is usually alone. 

\ HENNA strikes one as the only capital 
in the world where the horsp-rlrmvn 
public conveyance is still in use. Of course 
there are taxis and private cars, but in 
front of the big hotels on the Ring Strassc 
there stilt stand the little victorias with uvu 
small wiry horses whose driver, perched on 
a high seat, announces to all and sundry the 
importance of his fare by frequent crack- 
ing of his long whip. 

V>OT.DGNA: When you cross the Italian 
*-* frontier and an official comes to ex- 
amine your passport you feel that you are 
in the land of authority. No one is allowed 
to leave the train till every body has been 
accounted for — a long process. The cus- 
toms officer who follows brooks no discus- 
sion and either passes you by or insist? 
upon your luggage being opened at once. 
His orders are supported by three armed 
men, and it is amazing to see the quick 
obedience he gets from any Italians who 
happen to be returning to their native land. 

The whole performance is supervised by 
a young fnseisti lieutenant looking very 
spie and span in his black shirt, Mack 
collar and black tie which contrast with his 
light grey uniform. His puttees are of 
black cloth, beautifully wound and his 
leather is as perfect as if be were an officer 
is the British Guards. 

DOME: It. is not fair to say of the 
Italians of to-day that a change has 
come over the spirit of their dreams, be- 
cause they don't dream. They haven't 
time. There is less unemployment in Italy 
than in any other country in Europe, and 
everyone who works has been made to feel 
that he is working not only for himself 
and bis employer, but for his country and 
the community at large. 

To those who knew Italy under a parlia- 
mentary svstem of Government, the change 
is almost ' incredible. Another change is 
that Rome is now one of the cleanest cities 
in the world; it will beer comparison with 
the Hague. Of its former blemishes but 
one remains: the guides who at St Peter's 
and elsewhere pester the life out of tourists, 
charge them outrageous prices for an "audi- 
ence with the Pope" and otherwise make 
themselves obnoxious. 

IN this ancient city of the Caesars one is 
continually brought face to face with the 
meeting of the past and the present. At a 
street corner, I observed a statue of the 
lilessrd Virgin before which a tiny electric 
light was burning. If the current is cut off 
or a fuse blows out, pious hands will quickly 
replace the little oil lamp which has been 
used since the time of Constantine. You 
visit the Coliseum by moonlight and look 




Steel Sheets 



FOR EVERY KNOWN PURPOSE 
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!KEY5T0*E« 

PITTSBURGH 

SHEET STEEL — the material of exceptional utility, is. 
rapidly gaining in popularity in all lines of industry and 
construction. Sheet Steel combines service with economy 
and widest adaptability. We manufacture a full line of 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Black Sheets Blue Annealed Sheets Electrical Sheets 
Full Finished Sheets Automobile Sheets 

Enameling Sheets Furniture Sheets Stamping Stock 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 



For machinery construction and 
parts- — automobiles and trucks, 
powerful tractors, threshers, har- 
vester combines, implements for 
the agricultural and the indus- 
trial fields; and for lines of re- 
manufacture and general build- 
ing construction, this Company 
is the leading maker of Black and 



Galvanized Sheets, Special Sheets, 
Tin and Terne Plates for every 
known use. Where resistance to 
rust is important, as for roofing, 
siding, spouting, culverts, rlumes, 
tanks and similar uses.insist upon 
Keystone rust-resisting Copper 
Steel. Sold by leading metal mer- 
chants. Write for Facts booklet. 



AMPRlPlM SlIEETdSaTlN pi-ate company 

f\l T ILR 1 VTVi ^ General Offices. Trick Ikildim'l'mskrnli.I'i. 

<3figfi Qrade Steel Sheets and <Bin "Bates for euery requirement 

==^^= DISTRICT SALES OFFICES =^=^= === ^ == 
D«roh ScwOrtan. New York Phltodriphi, Piiuburth 
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Letters, like salesmen, 
have "Approach" 

Approach is so important because of 
the fact of human psychology that 
it's not only what you say, but the 
way you say it that people notice. 

A pleasing voice carries convic- 
tion and so does fine paper. Crane's 
Bond is a fine paper, made out of 
the material fine paper requires — all 
new white rags — and it is designed to 
give any business which uses Cranes 
Bond for letters and customer forms 
the authority of personality. 

If you desire more esteem for your 
letters send for the Crane portfolios which 
contain specimens of important forms and 
letterheads that illustrate the use in busi- 
ness of good design— and all-rag paper. 



Crane's Bond 

^ 100% NEW WHITE RAG BUSINESS PAPER 
CRANE O COMPANY ■ DALTON, MASS- 

tO CUN, * COM^VT p!m , mene(0H Not;m . t Biuinm 
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Mm at the dens where the wild beasts 
were kept winch were to tear to pieces the 
< toisbau pout up in yomIpr dungeon But 
your reverie is interrupted by the whirr 
of a motor and an aeroplane overhead. 

SJVXOA: The Italian newspapers of 
today carry more news than ever in 
tne past. They are free to print all the 
news they can get but they are not allowed 
to express any opinion about it worth re- 
cording. They may tinkle the cymbals of 
laudation but frit icizc they may not. Taken 
as a whole the Continental press in Europe 
would 1» greatly improved if it. were 
what- the Italian papers are today real 
newspapers. They might have their edi- 
torial pages for comment and opinion, a 
page which has been roughly torn out' of 
the Italian papers, but if the European 
press kept its news columns for news alone 
a great step would be taken on the road to 
I rogrcss. 

T\ H F, } ?* t * ot y r> icked U P in E »rope was 
* told by Mr Arthur Balfour. 

He was speaking of the wonderful 

wefMfa ™°king. It reminded bin by eon- 

'rast.h-said. with the reply of., man who 
was 1 |, y hl , ,„„ k fnr ;| n . ivmuv sh(i 

wanted it for a Bishop, who was consider- 
ing her as a plain cook. 

The man wrote: "My dear Bishop: 
Agnes is very plain and as to her cooking 
I am sure she will meet all Biblical re- 
quirements. You will find her meats are 
either a burnt offering or a bloody sacrifice." 

QUR artist, Charles Dunn, who, like all 
w good artists is summering in Europe 
sends us this picture from an ancient man- 
uscript m the British Museum 




He explains that it represents an carlv 
salesman of subscriptions to Nation's 
Business approaching a prospect, The lean- 
shanked individual in the background with 
the derby on top of his head and the cane 
was the then-editor of the magazine hang- 
ing back in the hope 
that he might share in 
the subscription price. 
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Costs . . 

But what 
does it Cost to Get Them? 



You know how much it costs to buy, receive, 
keep stock, produce, sell, deliver and bill— the 
cost of each key operation in your business. 
Your books give you this vital information. 
But do you know how much it costs to keep 
these books— and how muck it ought to cost? 
Are you sure that someone in your business 
is not losing money for you by paying too 
much for essential figure facts? Perhaps, 
unintentionally, that someone is you; though 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6279 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT. MICHIGAN 



you would not tolerate waste motions and 
costly methods in any other department. 

The experience of hundreds of thousands 
has taught that Burroughs mechanical ac- 
counting gives you more information in 
less time at less cost. 

Don't wait for someone to point it out to 
you. Investigate! Find out from the local 
Burroughs man how easy it is to obtain your 
costs at thelowestpossible cost. Call him today. 



Sales and Service Offu'c-i in 
all rhe Principal Cities 
of the World. 



Burrou 




Burroughs Adding Machine 
of Cnnadat Limit**! 
Windsor, Ouu 





MACHINES 
! FOR. EVERY FIGURE 






PROBLEM 
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Bef 



etore winter comes 



get the facts on oil heat I 




This is the Emblem of the 

Oil Heating Institute 

It is the symbol or'satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. 

Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute are permitted to use it. 

These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 

This emblem protects you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 



When yon know its benefits you will 
not -want to go through another 
winter without it. 

'J 1 H£ best endorsement of oil heat is that 
half | million American home owners 
enjoyed it last winter. 

It is estimated that 200,000 more are plan- 
ning to follow their example this winter. 

These families did not decide to install oil 
heaters without first assuring themselves 
that they would obtain clean, dependable, 
care-free and uniform heat. 

Both users and prospective users are con- 
vinced that no other modern appliance in 
their homes can contribute so much to the 
health, comfort and happiness of every mem- 
ber of the family. 

These are undoubtedly the reasons why you 
are also interested in heating your home 
with oil. And you are probably just as anx- 
ious to be sure of satisfaction before you go 
ahead. 

Just ask your friends 

The best way to get the facts on oil heat is 
to talk with friends and neighbors who are 
already enjoying oil heated homes. 

Observe for yourself how an oil heater oper- 
ates and why it enables the home owner to j« 
write heating troubles off his 
calendar forever. You will find 
your neighbors proud of their 
oil heating system. They will 
begladtoshowittoyou and to 
tell you of their experience. 



f 



7af' a ?m^ tinK I t Sti l ute '? P rc P»rcd to furnish special 
on th f h ""mt of churches, theatres, 
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on [he varum, heat treating processes of industry. 
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^An author iuuive guide to 
Satisfactory Oil Heat 

^it^:rrn r d u r„ n tii„° s n sr , how fi « 

-lament WO^g^™ ^ 

»S 7 m Home 

for coal and ashes? 8 " clcar '»8-house 

OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 

350 Madison Avenue *. 

New York 

This book is free— 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
This 80-page book, written K„ 
thorities on oil heatin " " ? n "' onaI «»- 
the Oil Heating Institute ™ P ubI '*hed by 
tributed a, ten «„™ dis - 
mg costs. It is now f ' p l to cover mail- 
on the coupon. ' U y° a "quest it 



L 35o E mT^ g institute 

350 Mad.son Avenue. N e w v„ A r . 
Please send me. f ree of ch, 0tT 
mice I "Oil Heating The M^' V< ' U : h »»l< cn- 
Comfurt" containing in.,, dtrn Miracle of 

Name 

A(jdrrss._ | 

City , 

State fc 
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The Straight-Out Diplomacy of Business 

By Meule Troupe 

BUSINESS, has its diplomacy no loss than government, and it is not always 
a "dollar diplomacy." It is a diplomacy that is able to rise above the dollar; 
to put above mere money-making the best interests of the country. 

This diplomacy of business has reached no finer heights, lias found no clearer 
■statement, than in the answer of Lewis E. Pierson, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, to the proposal that, the Chamber establish some form of 
business clearing house between American business and the soviet regime which 
was made by Ivy L. Lee, whose business is securing publicity for clients and 
advising them on public relations. 

The best message I can give this month to the readers of Nation's Business 
is Mr. Pierson 's reply to Mr. Lee, reprinted below: 

pathy of American business for the Russian 




We have received your letter suggesting that 
"the Chamber of Commerce of the Cniled 
States establish a Iinrcnu in Moscow for the 
pmpose of advising both American business 
and the Russian government regarding the de- 
velopment of business with the American 
people." 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Chamber instructs me to advise you that in its 
opinion nothing but propaganda harmful to 
our country would result from such a move. 

Your very full letter clearly stales that all 
Russian trade, import and exporl, is not with 
individuals as in countries where liberty pre- 
vails but is under the absolute, autocratic con- 
trol of a small communistic group. Since our 
own Government has wisely refused to recog- 
nize the soviet regime, your suggestion amounts 
to asking the representatives of American 
business in effect to repudiate the position of 
the representatives of the American people. 

The National Chamber by official action of 
its member organizations unanimously en- 
dorses the action of our Government. And we 
resent the implication in your letter that for 
commercial gain American business recognize, 
even to this extent, the soviet regime which by 
the pronouncements of its leaders and by its 
deeds has proved to be one of continuous tyr- 
anny, bad failli, confiscation of projK'rty, and 
denial of individual rights. 

We do not believe that it is possible to bring 
the Russian people back to normal conditions 
through trade relations as long as they are 
under the Complete control of such insincere, 
Unrepentant and misguided rulers as those who 
in the last ten years have degraded the char- 
acter and lowered the living standards of 141) 
millions of people. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the sym- 



people in the trials forced upon them by their 
present rulers. Our Government, our business 
men, in fact our whole people, gave practical 
expression of that sympathy in their aid and 
service in saving 20 million of Russian people 
from starvation under the soviet regime. 

Nor can the National Chamber forget the 
recent unfortunate experiences of other coun- 
tries in dealing with the Soviets whose every 
effort, short of ojx'ii war, has been to overthrow 
I he governments of those countries. It can- 
not, therefore, ask American business to trade 
with a political group, whose system is that of 
selling for cash or its equivalent and buying 
with little cash and large credit in order to 
provide funds to finance propaganda designed 
to overturn existing governments and to main- 
tain its grip on helpless millions of its own 
people. 

Trade relations prosper only when founded 
on mutual good faith and integrity and no such 
foundation exists today in the whole soviet 
record of repudiation, of conflicting and con- 
fiscatory edicts, of bad faith, and misrepre- 
sentations in international relations and in 
the treatment of their own people. 

The National Chamber is heartily in accord 
with the policy of the American Government 
and it is our belief that no good and much harm 
will come from suggestions such as yours based 
upon either a lack of knowledge of the facts or 
a misjudgment of the ethics of American 
business. 

The motto of the National Chamber is that 
" if it is not for the public good it is not for the 
good of business." American business is 
certain that recognition of the soviet regime, 
however skilfully disguised, is not for the 
public good. 
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New Pontiac Plant 
Conquers Price Competition 

U3^imV^ faced by severe price competition can find 
J- - food for thought in Pontiac's recent announcement of 
Surprising price reductions -made possible by the efficiency and 
economies of the ivorld's largest and finest motor car factory' 

moths' tf me Plam W " dCSigned and buiIt b V Austin, in seven 

85 contracts from General Electric during the past 20 years 10 or 

^ \T K Radiat ° r ' General Motors > Stand "d Oi^more than 
2 OOOother buddings ranging in size from 5,000 to millions of 

of floor space-bear adequate testimony to the success of the Ausdn 
ntti u A^t* Res P° nsib i^-desi 8 n, construction and equ p" 
ment all handled by one organization with guarantees covering total 
cost of the completed project, completion date and quality of materials 
and workmanship. s 

You, too, are in a position to profit by Austin's experience in build- 
ing for efficient quantity production. Preliminary sketches specif^ 
information and approximate costs wUl be furnished promptly on rp 
quest. Phone the nearest Austin office, wire, or send the Memo below 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

New York Cincinnati Pltt.burgh St. Louii Chicaao rh.ladelphia Settle Portlnr^ * cvcl:m a 
The Austin Company of California: Lot Ana.ele.and San Francitco The Aujfin Company ofTex'L d' l!"' 




Complete Building Service 




Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland — 



— project containing sq. fr. Send 



We are interested In a 

me a peraonal eopy of 

"The Auatin Book of Building,." Individual 

FtaD C|tv '~ 

n bV-k 
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An Answer to Mussolini's Challenge 



THAT picturesque ami colorful gy JULIUS 
personality, Premier Mussolini, * * 
made a most extraordinary 
speech in the Italian Parliament not long ago. With a back- 
ground of great achievement in rebuilding the war-strained 
fortunes of Italy out of Socialistic chaos, he reviewed in 
detail (lie accomplishments 0 f h.s bencvnlcni despolisin and 
challenged the world to produce an equal progress in any 
other land. Moreover, he proclaimed, in tones of dominant 
confidence, a philosophy of government that directly chal- 
lenges the conception on which rests our American 
commonwealth. 

We who are living in this twentieth century 
are seeing experiments in government such 
as the world has perhaps not witnessed 
since the French and American revo- 
lutions. 

Not only in Italy is the challenge be- 
ing made to the democracy of the 
United States. In far-off China we 
can only guess at the tremendous up- 
heavals that are going on and 
wonder what form a govern- 
ment may yet take. We can 
eee in Russia, "as through a 
glass, darkly," a tremendous ex- 
periment in communism. We see 
in Great Britain an attempt to deal 
by legislation with the question of 
when a strike is justified and when not. 
Great Britain, at least, is making an ef 
fort to bring about economic reforms 
through the action of elected representatives. 

T)UT from Great Britain we turn back to 

our own country with a renewed 
hope that we can accomplish here 
a settlement of economic ques- 
tions and industrial dis 
putcs by the reasoned 
intelligence of men 
meeting together 
outside of govern- 
ment control. 

I should be the 
last to say that 
strikes arc to be 
desired, but I can 
at least raise this 
question: Do we 
want to see a 
government d e - 
partment, or de- 
partments, armed with full power to settle industrial dis- 
putes or to make economic rulings? There are those who 
defend the Mussolini regime on the theory that the end 
justifies the means. But is it not better to blunder now 
and then so long as the blunder be made by free people, 
working freely together, than to escape that blunder by the 
edict of government? / 

America can meet, point for point, in the realm of mute- 
rial achievement, this challenge of Mussolini, by compari- 



H. BARNES son not only witI ' ftafy under that 

regime but as well with any other 
people in the world. The security of 
public order, the improvement in public health, the welfare 
of the individual home, the expansion of trade and com- 
merce in industrial peace, a rise in national earnings, in- 
vestments and life insurance — on all these points America 
can show a superior progress under its own conception of 
the self-government of a free people. 

In the intangible sphere of human emotion, in the quick- 
ening of high ideals, in the development of a spirit of 
sacrifice and of patriotic endeavor, Mussolini has 
done much for Italy. The splendid tradition of 
its long history, reaching back to early Rome, 
has been used by him to fix the imagination 
of youth as few individuals in the world's 
history have been able to do. Only time 
will show Whether in the compelling 
force of an imposed autocracy, no mat- 
ter how benevolent or idealistic, there 
has been taken from a great peo- 
ple something of the individual 
character and individual convic- 
tion which makes a firmer founda- 
tion for a modern state. 

CO ALSO America, the new land, writ- 
ing its own pages of history and tra- 
dition, day by day, achieving the high- 
est standard of individual possession and 
enjoyment in an atmosphere of liberty of 
conscience and expression, has much also 
to enlist the loyalty and awaken the high- 
est aspirations of a people. The impor- 
tance to America is the direct chal- 
lenge in Mussolini's code to the 
principles of constitu- 
tional government, 
on which rests 
the whole of our 
social structure. 

H i s theories 
challenge as well 
our whole con- 
ception of the op- 
portunities and re- 
sponsibilities of 
modern business. 
If democracy, as 
he contends, fails 
to possess the 
qualities which 
lend themselves to 

national advancement, if the authority of the state frankly 
derides the capacity of a people for political self-govern- 
ment, how then can business itself claim the capacity to 
effect its own correctives and to rule its own house? 

With Mussolini, government is itself the arbiter and di- 
rector of private enterprise, even though he recognizes that 
the driving power of individual initiative must in some wav 
be enlisted to conduct business enterprise outside entirely 
of the stifling atmosphere of state bureaucracy. He pre- 




Benito Mussolini, whose theories 
"challenge our whole conception of 
the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of modern business" 
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scribes the rules of labor. He directs the 
practices of employers. He leaves little 
or nothing to individual judgment, and he 
lias no belief whatever in that faulty but 
aspiring human judgment which learns In- 
ns own fa, ih ires and strengthens itself thus 
for new endeavor. 

More seriously yet, government -with 
him is not, as with us, the orderly ex- 
pressed will of a majority of its citizens. 
He derides the idea of responsible govern- 
ment expressed through the individual vote 
of each citizen. 

"Falsehood of Suffrage" 

"rpODAY, May twenty-sixth," he says, 

*■ "we solemnly bury the falsehood of 
universal democratic suffrage. What is this 
universal suffrage? We have seen it in 
action. Out of 1 1 ,fK)l),()0O citizens who had 
the right to vote, 0,000,000 did not bother 
to do it. What value had their votes, con- 
sidering that the only qualification for suf- 
frage was to have reached twenty-one 
years of age?" 

"This regime," he goes on, "is founded 
on a party of 1,000,000 persons and is 
founded, moreover, on another million 
youths and on millions upon millions of 
Italians who are gradually being perfected, 
selected and organized. No other govern- 
ment in any part of the world ever had a 
foundation as vast or as deep as the pres- 
ent Italian government." 

Rather a large claim, indeed, for a po- 
litical regime measuring its test of actual 
trial by less than five years, marked as 
its achievements may appear to be. 

Certainly, if the gauge thus thrown is to 
Ik; lifted by any other people, the challenge 
can be most fittingly accepted by this new 
nation, just celebrating its one hundred 
fifty years of national freedom, tested by 
the most desperate civil war in history, re- 
united in political concept, possessed of 
unchallenged leadership in the material 
progress of the world. Moreover, if this 
people has faith in its political constitution, 
with its guaranties of liberty, of conscience, 
of discussion, of religion, preserving thus 
the divine stimulus of fair play and equal 
opportunity, then it becomes a solemn ob- 
ligation of every citizen to weigh the claims 
thus advanced of a political structure that 
claims rightfully to displace our own. 

Where Business Enters 

LI ERE is the challenge and the opportu- 
1 1 nity for American political and busi- 
ness philosophy to justify itself by the 
measure of comparison. In that justifica- 
tion, modern business must recognize its 
responsibility and play its part. 

Modern industry has become so complex 
that it intertwines with government itself 
at a score of points. Modern industry 
claims, and with justice, that its standards 
of ethics rise constantly: that it is learning 
to govern itself without rigid and imposed 
legislation; that its great service through 
opportunity and emplovment in building 
higher the security of the individual home 
is the surest foundation for government it- 
self; that confidence rests most securely on 
informed public opinion, expressed through 
the orderly selection by ballot of legisla- 
tors and public servants, and with the wid- 
est latitude of individual conscience and 
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conviction. This is not the concept of 
Mussolini. 

In tlie growth of organized society, we 
had hoped and felt the world was passing 
that era in which government rested in the 
irresponsible hands of a single ruler, the 
accident of heredity, or the product of vio- 
'ence of conquest. The great laboratory 
jf world experiment has discarded the 
theory of rulers by divine right. Limited 
or representative monarchies have become 
only compromises in an effort to cushion 
the tradition and practices of the past with 
the responsibilities of universal citizenship. 

Communism, under actual trial today in 
the form of a minority tyranny over 140 
million people in Russia, has, we feel, dis- 
credited itself ami will also sooner or later 
disappear, by evolution or revolution. So 
also Socialism, as a theory of government 
based on the Marxian dogma of an irre- 
pressible conflict between capital and la- 
bor, achieves only harm and inflicts only 
wrong and injury when it blinds its eves 
to the proof provided by America that," in 
its day of equal opportunity and stimu- 
lated individual effort, there is no dividing 
line, and that the worker of today may also 
be a present and future capitalist as well. 

The World's Political Trial 
'T'HE real trial in social and political 
* theory in the world today is between 
the American theory of a free government 
and a free people, based on the universal 
vote — a theory justified by each year of 
superior progress in America — and the new 

: icracy of Mussolini. 

The test of stability in any government 
is its effectiveness in furthering the welfare 
of its people. So we may measure the serv- 
ice of America to its people, with its 
theory of universal citizenship, against the 
claims of accomplishment bv Fascisti dic- 
tatorship, as presented in Mussolini's 
speech. 

Mussolini speaks first, of public health 
with proper pride, shows a decrease in dis- 
ease, outlines the steps taken by his gov- 
ernment for the protection of its people. 
All good, but still marching at a slower 
pace than the Health Service of free 
America. What America has done to re- 
duce the hazards of sickness and to post- 
pone individual deaths is shown most con- 
vincingly in the field of life insurance. 
For example, the mortuary tables of 
twenty years ago should have shown a 
drain on life insurance companies for ter- 
minated lives in 1924 of $500,000,000, 
whereas actuallv the death loss* was only 
$277,000,000. Extended lives, safeguarded 
by progressive sanitation, hygiene, and 
medical care, translate their service through 
the figures of material savings into the 
myriad happinesses of safeguarded homes. 

Good From Private Sources 

A CRITIC might point out, and with 
1 * some justice, that no small part of our 
advance in public health has been due to 
government action. True, but very much 
of it is due to private enterprise of a great 
bod./ of medical men working outside of 
government, who have wrought great things 
and have given to the public the benefits of 
research which might have been translated 
into private gain. One turns instinctively 
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to the Rockefeller Institution as an instance 
M private capital devoted to public good. 

Mussolini reviews his control of the 
drink problem. "We have closed," he savs 
"25,000 of 187,000 saloons." "Cheap re- 
tailers of ruinous happiness," he calls them. 
Well, America has closed more than that 
number. Moreover, as a free people we 
debate warmly, sometimes even with vio- 
lence, whether this progress could not have 
been brought aliout better by the spread 
of public education in temperance and al>- 
stmence rather than by the compulsion of 
law. At least opposing views, with un- 
shackled voice, debate the question frcelv 
in the public press. Perhaps almost too 
much. 

Quality or Quantity of Men? 
yfl SSt H.IM pleads for an increase in 

* population, boasts of the imposed tax 
on bachelors, and threatens a tax on barren 
marriages as an inducement for more off- 
spring. It is just possible we have in Amer- 
ica a more wholesome conception in believ- 
ing in quality rather than quantity of new 
citizens. Perhaps American standards are 
more enlightened when they ask such bal- 
ance between size of familv and economic 
position that children may be assured of 
the birthright of education and even of the 
opportunity for culture, and that they 
may thus make more effective individual 
citizens of the state. 

Mussolini then describes the municipal 
reforms under Fascism and the cool abo- 
lition of elected mayors for all municipali- 
ties of Italy and their replacement bv offi- 
cial podestas of the Fascist Party. ' Here 
America may be partly on the defensive, ■ 
and certainly many of us will admit that 
an improvement in occasional mayors 
could be secured in some eities under Mus- 
solini's system. But it is certain also that 
there would be thus a certain loss in civic 
fiber, that even a misused opportunity of 
choice may be better than no opportunity. 

Where the Autocrat Shines 
'"THEN follows Mussolini's survey of so- 

* cial order and public safety, and here 
the record is made most convincing The 
suppression of the Blaekhand activities! 

liar for generations have disgraced parts oF 
Italy, makes a chapter of honor. His trib- 
ute to the character and virtues of the 
police force of Italy, a list of honors and 
medals, the instances of heroism and of 
death in safety service— these show that 
rnbhc safety calls into play in Italy the 
same high qualities of individual courage 
that are displayed on every hand in Ameri- 
can police and fire service 
Mussolini expresses also a very proper 

v'nuSrr , at wha : has ,wn ^ \J- 

£3 ra T ; lml ,ts advan <* t0 relattv- 

people for five years of heroic sacrifice in 
thw endeavor, and it is a very proper 

^norTn, aS f S \l ch;1 P (cr of 
a iV n , honest fiance. 

ver- ! m S !" rdy <lefenSe 0f thp '»»- 

on™ Stami!,r,i the 

fnll,fY ,' dish0nest currencies which 
o owe, (^arawtiee, America has shown 
>tnunt and good judgment in using its 
™ St a « , "mulat,on of gold metal, not for 
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its own aggrandisement, not for the in- 
llation of prices at home into easy and de- 
ceptive prosperity, but for the rebuilding 
of honest and stable currencies abroad, re- 
flecting into enlarged employment and the 
security of thrift and savings. 

Mussolini embarks in a defense of Fas- 
cisti violence which is not so convincing. 
There is much comparison with the terrors 
of the French revolution, with advanta- 
geous showing to the restraint and mild- 
ness of Fascist methods. 

That the world has moved a whole cen- 
tury of human progress since the French 
revolution first blindly groped for human 
rights does not deter him from comparing 
his methods of today with those of a cen- 
tury ago. He advances the same justifi- 
cation for violence in establishing Fascist 
dominance that every revolutionary gov- 
ernment in history has always pleaded, 
that of self-defense. 

"Speak Not of Fascist Terror" 
A/OU whited sepulchres full of fetid ele- 
1 ments, speak not of Fascist terror 
when the Fascist revolution is doing noth- 
ing but its duty when it defends itself." 
Mussolini leaves no hope that under his 
authority will there ever be permitted a 
day of free discussion of public policies in 
Italy. "Therefore, let nobody hope that 
after thus speech he will see anti-Fascist 
newspapers appearing again or that we shall 
permit ant i- Fascist groups to form again. 
Never!" Again he says, "in Italy there is 
room only for the Fascisti, and for non- 
Fascists, provided they arc exemplary and 
upright citizens. There is no room for anti- 
Fascists." 



No doubt in America we have a few Re- 
publicans who would like to see these prin- 
ciples applied to the Democrats, or vice 
versa, but would it tend to establish an 
intelligent, self-reliant, and self-respecting 
commonwealth? 

Perhaps in the great laboratory of hu- 
man experiment America may be called 
upon to justify, by the evidence of pub- 
lic and private ideals as well as the ma- 
terial progress of its people, its own con- 
ception of the principles of self-government, 
which thus conflict so sharply with the con- 
cepts of Mussolini. 

If there is to be a period of trial and 
the demonstration of experience, then the 
business community of America should un- 
derstand the challenge that exists today 
between these two systems, and resolve to 
justify the theories of freedom on which 
the American republic has rested for its 
century and a half. 

There is much of idealism in American 
business. Its sturdy defense of the field 
of private enteq)rise against the encroach- 
ment of government bureaucracy is not ac- 
tuated by the defense of private gain, but 
because business judgment visions that 
thus is preserved a field of opportunity for 
fresh waves of American youth, aspiring 
for something better than the common lot. 

The Path America Takes 

AMERICA believes profoundly that the 
hope of the future lies neither in the 
altruism of socialist conception that the 
state offer its care to every individual citi- 
zen, regardless of his merits, nor in the con- 
cept of political autocracy which makes 
decisions for the individual and enforces 



them with the strong arm of authority. 
Neither of these can equal in either the 
de\clopment of individual character or the 
stability of governmental institutions the 
political philosophy tliat asks only an equal 
chance, that government shall hold the 
scales fairly and allow each citizen, by his 
own effort, ability and character, to build 
his own niche in the social structure. 
American business believes that the highest 
type of citizenship and the most lasting 
form of government develop under the 
right to make its own mistakes, to repent, 
to correct, and to rise from each successive 
failure to ultimate achievement. 

We Will Keep Our Own Ideas 

I3E0PLES differ in temperament and 
1 character; peoples differ in literacy and 
in tradition. Differing peoples respond to 
different motives. Isn't it possible for 
America to recognize the very real achieve- 
ments of Mussolini and his party and to do 
this without surrendering its own profound 
faith that the self-government of individ- 
uals and of peoples is, after all, the only 
safe and lasting basis? 

Mussolini declares that "Armies which 
haw won wars have always been armies 
which on their banners carried an idea. 
And we carry the idea of order, obedience 
and discipline against the suicidal idea of 
disorder, undiscipline and irresponsibility/' 

Is there nothing to fix the American 
imagination as well in its leadership of hu- 
man progress, as that the American con- 
ception is of literate, informed, free people, 
following also its own banners of self-re- 
straint, self-discipline and equal oppor- 
tunity? 
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What Is the Public Right In Radio ? 



AN ENTIRELY new avenue of public 
/\ regulation was opened when Con- 
A gress passed the radio law. 

The amazing growth of the radio art, 
with new discoveries constantly devel- 
oping new wonders, gives rise to new 
problems and attracts the regulators from 
many angles. Not only does this law 
border, but it overlaps, the jurisdiction 
established over interstate commerce forty 
years ago. 

Whatever the future scope of radio law 
may be, the act as it stands now will have- 
to be rewritten soon to clarify its mean- 
ing, for Senator Dill, of Washington, one 
of its co-authors, said, last February, it 
was "admittedly not perfect, admittedly 
not complete, but at least a basic law." He 
told the Senate it could be amended just 
as Congress amended the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, to "give added powers as new 
needs develop." 

No human activity in the United States 
was ever "vested with a public interest" 
■quicker than radio, probably none other 
over grew so fast. Older industries have 
thus far escaped, but radio was given con- 
gressional attention as soon as it was six 
years old and has the promise of much 
more in the future. 

Radio, An Infant Prodigy 

'T'HIS infant prodigy was little heard of 
A until President, Harding called attention 
to it in his inaugural speech. From almost 
nothing in 1921, the industry now is worth 
upwards of two billion dollars in broad- 
casting stations and receiving sr-ts, with 
potential listeners in the United States 
alone numbering more than thirty million. 

Nothing illustrates the growing possibili- 
ties of radio more emphatically than the 
perfecting of television. Assurance of its 
early practical use has been given since 
Congress wrote the radio law. One may 
conceive that television will grow to be as 
popular as audition; that entertainment 
through the eye, by air, is no more impos- 
sible than entertainment through the ear 
by air. 

The living, moving picture will lie car- 
ried to the homes of the cities and farnis. 
Distant baseball games, parades, waving 
Hags and colored uniforms, political con- 
ventions, and prize fights from the ring- 
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side will unfold their action to distant mil- 
lions by air. 

Now, Congress has never tried to regu- 
late baseball, parades or political conven- 
tions. Prize fights have been put in a dif- 
ferent class, except those congressmen 




"Some farmers say they get better crops, 
due to information picked out of the air" 

themselves stage. Prize-fight films have 
been barred from transportation across 
state lines in two laws — one for the mails 
and one for the express cars. 

No one has ever seriously tried to make 
Congress declare a public interest was 
vested in either parades or political con- 
ventions. Regulation of baseball has been 
suggested, but prize-fight films were early 
marked for slaughter. 

Prize Fights and Free Speech 
npHB radio law has given prize fights a 
1 status akin to that of Free speech. The 
same is true of horse raring, which has 
been a subject of state, but not of federal, 
regulation. 

Censorship was specifically and emphat- 
ically declared by Congress not to be 
within the province of the Federal Radio 
Commission, the only exception being as to 
"obscene, indecent or profane language." 



Who shall speak, or sing, or play, before 
the country's microphones? How far shall 
regulation go? 



. "Nothing in this act," said Congress, 
"shall be understood or construed to give 
the licensing authority the power of cen- 
sorship over the radio communications or 
signals transmitted by any radio station, 
and no regulation or condition shall be 
promulgated or fixed by the licensing au- 
thority which shall interfere with the right 
of free speech by means of radio communi- 
cations." 

There could be no censorship of prize 
fights by television, therefore, because the 
law says, in giving its definitions: 

"The expression 'radio communication' 
or 'radio communications' wherever used in 
ibis act means any intelligence, message, 
signal, power, pictures, or communication 
of any nature transferred by electrical en- 
ergy from one point to another without the 
aid of any wire connecting the points from 
and at which the electrical energy is sent 
or received, and any system by means of 
which such transfer of energy is effected." 

Agitation For Censorship 

/CENSORSHIP was advocated both di- 
^ rectly and indirectly when the radio law 
was debated. The agitation did not stop 
then, but has continued. At the hearings 
conducted by the Radio Commission as soon 
as it was organized, appeals were made for 
it to determine the character of service 
that could be rendered by broadcasting 
stations. Such an undertaking would dif- 
fer little from censorship, and the Com- 
mission so construed it. The only re- 
course, then, of the advocates of regula- 
tion of the character of service is Con- 
gress, and it rarely turns a deaf ear to 
those who want laws. 

First of all, let's take the farmers. Di- 
vided though they be, -they arc two to one 
against jazz— and that is not as trivial a 
statement as it sounds. 

No longer ago than last spring the De- 
partment of Agriculture completed a sur- 
vey of radio receiving sets on farms and 
sent questionnaires to ten thousand farm 
radio owners to discover what they desired 
by air. 

"These replies show," said an analysis 
published by the department, "that Ameri- 
can farmers prefer radio talk to music, 
nearly two to one. Voluntary comments 
accompanying the formal answers indicate 
a strong dislike for jazz. In music, they 
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want old-time airs and classical music. 
Aside from educational farm programs, 
weather and market reports, political talks 
are evidently popular, and more current 
news-programs are in demand. 

"Fanners are not using the radio merely 
for entertainment. The day's work is now 
planned according to the weather forecasts 
Ht nt out hy the Weather Bureau and re- 
ceived by radio much more quickly than 
was formerly possible. Market reports is- 
sued by the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics are eagerly followed and 
numbers of farmers report definite savings 
in dollars and cents as a result of this ser- 
vice." 

Farmers were found to be interested also 
in educational programs, especially those 
relating to farming. Some stockmen said 
they were getting better pig crops because 
of information they picked out of the air, 
others were learning more about poultry, 
and still others were ascertaining better 
ways to market their livestock. Some pro- 
tested against direct advertising, and all 
had ideas for improving the service, show- 
ing how radio is vested with interest for 
the great agricultural section of Ameri- 
can life, The department found that on 
April 1, 1927, there were 1,252,126 farms 
equipped with receiving sets, an increase 
of 120 per cent since July, 1925. For the 
whole country the Census Bureau reported 
at the end of 1925 that there were 2,180,- 
622 receiving sets. 

What Farmers Have to Say 

THAT is where the farmer comes into the 
radio regulative problem with a very 
pertinent, interest in "character of service," 
whether it be censorship or not. Farmers 
have already notified the Radio Commis- 
sion, individually and severally, of their 
concern about what is to be done respect- 
ing their broadcasting stations. 

Nor do farmers constitute the only group 
— though they may be parts of other 
groups — that have appealed for regulation 
of what is sent on the air. Educators and 
preachers and laymen have given notice of 
their interest. Educators have asketl for 
special time for education; church spokes- 
men have asked for special time for reli- 
gious sen-ices, and some want to ban Sun- 
day broadcasting by all but the churches. 
Only a law by Con- 
gress could order ^^^^—^^^^ 5 
regulation of this _ 
sort, and one can f 
imagine the shout 
of protest that 



would rend the air if it were attempted to 
enact etherinl "blue laws." Efforts at blue 
law legislation have never been foreign to 
the United States — it doesn't have to be 
attempted in the National Congress to raise 
bitter opposition. The country is familiar 
with both state and national regulation of 
that sort. 

The lawmakers made no mistake— or did 
tiny'.' — when they declared for the prin- 
ciple of equality so far as treatment of 
tht tnselves in the ether is concerned. 

"If any licensee," they wrote, "shall per- 
mit any person who is a legally qualified 
candidate for any public office to use a 
broadcasting station, he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all other such candidates 
for that office in the use of such broad- 
casting station, and the licensing authority 
shall make rules and regulations to carry 
this provision into effect." 

Equal Eights For Politicians 

CONGRESS safeguarded this by forbid- 
ding censorship of what candidates said 
anil also by stating that no obligation was 
imposed upon any licensee to allow any 
candidate to use its station. Politicians will 
find that there are others who will want 
"equal opportunities" on the air, particu- 
larly when some widely controversial ques- 
tion may arise, or individuals and groups 
think they have been discriminated against, 
in the domain of radio broadcasting. 

Provision was made in this law for re- 
dress in event of discrimination or of 
monopoly, but that provision was one of 
the subjects of longest debate when the 
bill was in Congress. Clarification by fu- 
ture legislation, it was then declared, would 
be imperative. Nothing thus far indicates 
the truth of the charge that this radio law 
was a measure in behalf of monopoly, or 
that the Radio Commission has attempted 
to foster anything of the sort. But Con- 
gress was compelled to recognize the pos- 
sibilities that monopoly in radio might be 



eral Trade Commissions would have to in- 
vestigate charges involving, not only dis- 
criminations and monopolization, but over- 
charges, lack of service or failure of service, 
before the Railio Commission could consider 
them and that the latter could then re- 
verse the decisions of either of the other 
regulatory agencies. 

Federal Control of Rates 

■pFFORTS have been made to have serv- 
-*- J ice charges assessed against listeners in 
the United States as is the practice in other 
countries. In fact, entire federal jurisdic- 
tion over radio rates, whatever their char- 
acter, has been proposed. This would be 
ti form of control through which an indi- 
rect censorship could be exercised. Such 
proposal! were turned down by Congress, 
Senator Dill being one of the opponents. 
He declared "the rapid progress of radio in 
the United States had been due to the 
"freedom of the air" and free play for indi- 
vidual initiative and ingenuity. 

Such questions as rates and monopolies 
and "traffic" routed by radio channels, or . 
highways, indicate but partially the man- 
ner in which the field of radio regula- 






extended, if any existed, and the law 
was made applicable to such a situa- 
tion, just as heretofore the law has 
stepped in when there were fights in 
other industries. 

Senator Pittman, of Nevada, told the 
Senate that the law was not clear on 
either discrimination or monopoly. He 
said one with a grievance could go to 
any one of three commissions— Radio, 
Interstate Commerce, or Federal Trade 
—in seeking relief. He declared that 
either the Interstate Commerce or Fed- 



tion borders that of interstate commerce. 

The radio law in the first place took the 
Interstate Commerce Act as a model. The 
Radio Commission started with the same 
number of Commissioners as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission — five. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has more than doubled its original member- 
ship, now having eleven. The number of 
employes, eleven when it started, is now 
nearly nineteen hundred. If the bill carry- 
ing appropriations for the Radio Commis- 
sion had not failed, that lx>dy would have 
had a more auspicious beginning in the size 
of its clerical personnel. 

The Interstate Commerce Act has bfcen 
amended in eighty-five important partic- 
ulars, but that is not the only act affecting 
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the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Congress has added new func- 
tions on whatever bill happened to be most, 
convenient, or by separate statute. In all 
thirl v-live laws of a supplemental character 
have been written, in adding to the duties 
of regulating interstate commerce, and if 
the contents of these laws were counted its 
amendments they would run into hundreds. 

The original Interstate Commerce Act 
applied only to carriers wholly by rail, or 
partly by rail and water. It was soon ex- 
tended to pipe lines. Then it gradually 
took in telegraphs, telephones and cables, 
express companies, sleeping car companies, 
bridges and ferries — and even radio ap- 
paratus. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission functions as to rates, rebates, val- 
uation and consolidation of the railroads. 
The consolidation policy has not yet been 
completed by Congress. A measure for 
i hi- purpose was pending when it adjourned 
in March; and there was another to re- 
determine the regional distribution of the 
Commission. 

There is now looming an effort to have 
this agency take control of the motor ve- 
hicle transportation of the United States. 

Interstate commerce regulation of this 
sort was the pattern on which the regula- 
tion of radio was cut, with the frills, 
flounces and embroideries to come later. 

Many said the radio law enforcement 
properly could have been assigned to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which al- 



ready had jurisdiction over "the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by wire or wireless." 
Doubtless this would have been done but 
for the fact that the first radio regulation, 
which was of a limited character, applied 
ii. ships under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Radio has remained in that department 
ever since, and there could be no more 
striking illustration of how bureaus and in- 
dependent offices get deeply rooted^ at 
Washington than the evolution of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission from that small 
beginning. 

Regulation and the Radio 

INTERSTATE regulation o f commerce 
It me detailed and complete, affect- 
Big hours of service, safety of equipment, 
adequate facilities, extensions, production 
in hearings of books, papers and records. 
Every common carrier must designate an 
agent in Washington "upon whom service 
of all notices and processes may be made 
for and on behalf of said common carrier 
in any proceeding or suit" before the In- 
terstate Commerce. Commission. 

The Radio Commission, however, prom- 
ises to demand congressional attention it- 
self before any other amendment is con- 
sidered. The law gave it administrative 
functions for only one year and after that 
transferred them to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Commission becoming an appel- 



late body. Complaints were raised in Con- 
gress that this would be divided control. 
The plan was ridiculed, but, it was kept, be- 
cause it was the only way the House and 
Senate could compromise their views at the 
time. Senator Dill himself believed the 
i 'ommission would become permanent and 
mi at all times, while Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, declared for "a perpetual com- 
mission with plenary power." 

When the Seventieth Congress gets under 
way the Commission will be nearing the 
end of its first year. During that interval 
it will have had time, it is believed, to at- 
letid only to the chaos in the air, by estab- 
lishing the status of existing stations. It 
has been intimated, too, that before this 
is completed there will be new channels 
available through which to broadcast, which 
would make a readjustment necessary in 
that first phase of regulation. 

Whether the Radio Commission continues 
in its present form or another, radio regu- 
lation seems here to stay permanently in 
some fashion. Extension of the Commis- 
sion as a body of original jurisdiction for at 
least another year is a possibility. A big 
bureau to embrace all the branches of the 
federal service that conduct radio activities 
has been considered. Some have proposed 
a Department of Communications, with ju- 
risdiction over interstate commerce, radio 
and the wires. 

Whatever is done, the radio industry can 
now regard itself in a new light. 



The Day When the Auto Was a Joke 



This and other articles to follow on Pioneer Men and Motors 
of the Industry might literally he called an "auto" biography 
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their adjectives m talking about / ^ x ***ma^**m, 

the automobile industry. A 

that in thirty years has gone from should be announced to those present. The 

computation was made and led to the dis 
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four cars to four million cars a year, and 
that put the value of its product at the top 
of American manufacturing, ahead of meat 
packing, steel making and petroleum re- 
filling can stand a lot of adjectives. 

Looking back at this thirty-year-old busi- 
ness, it is hard to realize that it had its 
childhood, that the men who now are at 
the top ..f i he industrial heap once were 
struggling to keep from being smothered at 
the bottom. 

The real story of the automobile is a 
story of men — men who saw not a few rich 
men riding in $10,000 cars but a whole 
world on rubber tires. And not even these 
men always saw how far they were to go. 

Inflation Worry In 1911 

IN 1911, leading car manufacturers 
this country met at New York and were 
discussing plans for the coming year. The 
previous two years had shown substantial 
increases in production, and there was a 
little note of worry over inflation in the 
industry. 

To learn the worst, it was agreed that 
the representative of each company should 
write his intended output for the year on 
8 piece of paper, and that the total of all 
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quieting discovery that UOO.OOO cars were 
planned for that year! 

Most of the manufacturers agreed that 
such an unprecedented production boded 
disaster. But there was one who differed. 
William C. Durant, then president of the 
Buiek Motor Company, rose and said, 
"Gentlemen, you do not realize the wealth 
Of this country. I look forward to the day 
when we will produce and sell 500,000 cars 
a year." That prediction startled even 
those whose faith in the industry was un- 
bounded. 

But only three years later the industry 
exceeded by 70,000 the "ridiculous" esti- 
mate set by Durant. Following the suc- 
fcssfu] attainment of the half-million mark 
that gentleman was asked again how f ar 
he thought the market would extend. 
Then w ,th the warning that he did not 
wish to be quoted for fear of being con- 
sidered crazy, he confided that some dav 
he expected one million cars a year to be 
made m America. But that same industry 
pro. luced 4.500,000 vehicles last year ^ 

O that mythical "saturation point," Ed- 

\i„t r V r} [Vn ' I ,resi,ien t of the Jordan 
Motor Car Company, has said: "The salt 



ration point will be reached when 
every person in the world owns a 
motor car and no car ever wears out." 
He was serious about it. 

But to advance even as far as we have 
on the road to that mythical saturation 
point called for patience and a sense of 
humor, as well as the energy and vision 
that are needed to make any enterprise 
great. 

The "Built to Run" Anecdote 
r*\\l makers in those davs were hard 
y pressed to make good on the claims of 
their early advertising. The Buiek Com- 
pany blazoned in the publications of the 
nation this conclusive evidence of its cars' 
reliability: "Built to Run and Does It," 
whereupon one owner cut out one of the 
ads and returned it to the factory with B 
question mark that caused it to read, 
"Built to Run and Does It?" 

The Oldsmohile, claiming mechanical per- 
fection, adopted as its slogan the words, 
■•Nothing to Watch But the Road," a boast 
'•hampinned by Roy D. Chapin, then of 
< Hilsmobilr and now chairman of the Hud- 
son Company. But Chapin's assurance was 
rudely shattered by the receipt of a letter 
from an owner stating that everyone was 
getting tired of looking at the same pic ce 
of road. 

The Brush car, the creation of A. 
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Brush] noted inventor, was an early at- 
tempt to give the public a low-priced ear. 
It possessed 6nly one cylinder, and wood 
played a' surprising part in its construc- 
tion. The company advertised that its car 
had "wooden wheels, a wooden axle and a 
wooden frame." But one critic called at- 
tention to the important, but unadvertised 
fact that "it wooden run." 

From the very earliest days style has 
been an important factor in the automo- 
bile business. For some time manufac- 
turers vied with each other to produce 
articles of elegance. Finally, Haynes car- 
ried in its advertising this statement^ "The 
car with the Most Beautiful Lines." Im- 
agine the conster- 
nation at the fac- 
tory when one own- 
er confided that the 
most beautiful line 
he had ever seen in 
a Haynes was the 
towing line. 

Great engineers 
of the time, suc- 
cessful in other 
lines of mechanical 
endeavor, f o on d 
themselves immedi- 
ately under criti- 
cism upon their en- 
trance into the fad 
of manufacturing 
automobiles. Ran- 
som E. Olds, after 
leaving Oldsmohilc 
to organize the Rco 
Motor Car Com- 
pany, designed an 
automobile for Reo 
that was considered 
an engineering mas- 
terpiece. In pre- 
senting the new ear 
to the public, Reo 
officials called at- 
tention to the fact 
that the Rco was 
bound to be a great 
car, for had it not 

been designed by R. E. Olds, who had just 
completed a great stationary engine for the 
city of Detroit? Critics were not long in 
making the comment that Mr. Olds now 
also had to his credit the greatest station- 
ary automobile ever built. 

The First Car to Run 

IN America, the first practical car that 
really ran was constructed by Charles E. 
Duryea in 1S92. The Duryea Biiggyaui 
was built in the loft of a barn at Spring- 
field, Mass. And, as if to prophecy the 
future potential destructivencss of the au- 
tomobile in traffic, this first car, when 
cranked for its initial trial, plunged through 
the wall of the barn, all but wrecking itself 
at the very start. To the inventor, how- 
ever the crash was a joy, for it showed 
that'his new vehicle would "move itself." 

Other early experimenters in the field of 
I he automobile were El wood Haynes, who 
produced the Haynes; Henry Ford, whose 
car has ever since borne his name; George 
Selden, who claimed the basic patents on 
the automobile; and Dave Buick, for whom 
the Buick car was named. Others were 



Benjamin Briscoe and Jonathan D. Max- 
well of Maxwell-Briscoc fame, H. H. Frank- 
lin, and Rollin H. White. Franklin ami 
White still remain trademarks in the busi- 
ness. 

This Young Man's Business 

MOST of those men were working to 
perfect automobiles thirty years ago, 
and of those named all but, Haynes are 
alive today. Those very men whose labo- 
ratory experiments paved the way for the 
industry in America have lived to see it 
grow to be the greatest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the country. 

It. has been a young man's business. 




A jaunty touring car of 1904, when a ten-mile drive was stilt a real adventure 



With the development of the motor car, 
the business world saw men of thirty and 
thirty-five heading big business corpora- 
tions. 

Roy D. Chapin, as a boy only a few 
years out of the University of Michigan, 
while working with the Oldsmobile Com- 
pany, succeeded in interesting E. R. 
Thomas, the capitalist, in the organization 
of the Thomas-Detroit Motor Company, 
to be headed by Chapin and Howard Cof- 
fin, a young engineer. Then, only a few 
years later, Chapin organized the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, of which he has ever 
since been a guiding spirit. 

A. I 1 . Brush, while still a youth, helped 
to design the car destined to become the 
Cadillac, and for some tune later guided 
the engineering policies of the company. 

Automobile inventors were, for the most 
part, poor men whose earlier efforts were 
marked by the struggle that sometimes 
m cms to be a prerequisite of success. 

Henry Ford, while in the employ of a 
Detroit electric light company, worked on 
his horseless carriage in his spare time, and, 
after demonstrating the practicability of his 



vehicle, succeeded in organizing the Detroit 
Automobile Company, accepting for his 
services $100 a month. 

George Selden, who filed the first pat- 
ents on the automobile, tried unsuccess- 
fully for years to interest capitalists in a 
project to manufacture his vehicle. His 
enthusiasm and his glowing prediction of 
the automobile's future led many to regard 
him as unbalanced. 

Selden, whose patent was the stormy ten- 
ter of the industry for many years, never 
realised in a monetary sense the benefits 
he felt were due him, and he died a dis- 
illusioned man. His patent, applied for in 
1S7!) and granted in 1895, claimed to cover 
the use of the in- 
ternal- combustion 
engine in a self-pro- 
pelled vehicle with 
a disconnecting 
dutch mechanism. 

Henry Ford led 
tin- fight against the 
validity of the pat- 
ent, and the litiga- 
tion lasted eight 
years. The testi- 
mony filled thirtv- 
s i x volumes. Al- 
i hough first uphold- 
ing Selden, the final 
decision ruled that 
Ford's engine did 
not infringe. 

Both Duryea and 
El wood Haynes 
have claimed the 
credit of producing 
the first, real auto- 
mobile. 

Haynes, King and 
Ford were working 
at the same time, 
the early 90's, along 
similar lines, but it 
was in 18M that, 
there was consum- 
mated the sale that 
opened the way to 
future business. In 
i liar year Alexander Winton sold the first 
automobile to a Pennsylvania engineer 
named Rolxrt Allison. 

Automobile companies today are largely 
concerns of big capitalization, but most of 
them, with the exception of a few recently 
organized companies, grew from modest 
proportions. Many companies now selling 
millions of dollars' worth of cars a year 
began with capital of $50,000 or tess. 



Henry Ford's Modest Start 

r pHE Detroit Automobile Company, pred- 
A ecessor of the Ford Motor Company 
and organized by Henry Ford, was incor- 
porated for $50,000, and Ford's later com- 
pany" began with the capitalization of $100,- 
000. Small figures those, in view of Ford's 
later operations in the motor field. 
. The Thomas-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany began in 1909 with $28,000 capital, 
and operations were begun in an old match 
factory in Detroit. This later became the 
Chalmers Company and, after combining 
with Maxwell, is the Chrysler Motor Cor- 
poration of today. 
Many cars had their 
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These wen, who helped to found the motor industry, have lived to see it reach first place among the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. In the group, decorated as pioneers at the Silver Anniversary dinner of the National Automobile Cham- 



■ ' ' „ _i ,1. r.-, : . —jy ohjuus uie manuracturing inuu>' 

r„« «. - T h u n iT Ve ? Sr y d,nner o{ tbe National Automobile Cham- 

ber of Commerce w January, 192' '.there are. standing. J. D. Maxwell, Edgar L Apperson. A. L. Riker. John S. Clarke. Rollin 
White, H. H. Franklin. Seated: Charles Duryea. Charles B King, Charles Clifton, Elwood Haynes and Alexander Winton. 
Henry Ford and R. E. Olds, two other pioneers, do not appear in the picture 



line businesses of companies engaged in 
niher linos of manufacture. Dort and 
Rmdohakcr, both wagon companies, and 
Nordyke & Marmon, a milling machinery 
concern, entered the automobile business. 
History' has shown, however, that, with few 
exceptions, automobiles as a side-line prod- 
uct never survived unless they swallowed 
up the former major interest, as in the 
case of the three just mentioned. 

Alco, made by the American Locomotive 
Companv; the Moline, the Standard, made 
bv the Standard Steel Car Company, and 
many others, fell by the wayside because 
they were relegated to second place among 
the" products made by the companies. 

The manufacturing of automobiles has 
been a hard business, and many an able 
organization was unable to stand the strain 
of competition for the public's favor. The 
pages of the last twenty-five years reveal 
many names no longer on the industry's 
roster. In the passenger-car division alone 
more than 200 companies, or an average 
of eight a year, have been unable to sur- 
vive. 

Wintnn, ITaynes, Lozier — those were 
magic names only a decade ago, but they 
are now fading rapidly from memory. ' 
ilany other names recall the memories of 
ears which no longer gTace the roads. Chal- 
mers, Dort, Premier, Westcott— all those 
cars were made by companies of high 
standing, managed by men of great abil- 
ity yet they were unable to survive the 
har'd compctition of the industry. 



The automobile met tremendous resist- 
ance in its early days. It was assailed 
from every side. People considered it a 
menace to pedestrians and horsemen. The 
cars were noisy, smelly, dirty and generally 
objectionable. The general opinion was 
that the motor car was a fad and a toy 
that would soon pass out of rich men's 
favor into oblivion. 

It was an old stage driver in New Eng- 
land who summed up a characteristic 
American trait, when he said of his wife: 

"Celista was a nice woman, nice as they 
make 'em, but she always wanted to be 
just a little ways from where she was." 

The Motor and the Nomad 

'E'liE a nomadic people, always want- 
ing to be just a little ways from 
where we are, always asking what's over 
the next. hill. And the automobile satis- 
fied that longing. 

It was much an article of universal de- 
sire as a pair of legs, and the car makers 
knew it. 

The hicyele paved the way for the auto- 
mobile — and the word "pave" is used ad- 
visedly. Roads built to accommodate cy- 
clists did much to encourage the early use 
of automobiles. 

There was also a second wav in which 
the bicycle prepared the public for the ad- 
vent of the motor vehicle, for the cycle had 
served to show the possibilities of indi- 
vidual transportation. It. was an advance 
over walking, antl in turn the automobile 
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was an advance over the bicycle. Starting 
later than most other big businesses, the 
automobile industry was able to profit by 
the mistakes of others. 

Anticipating a new kind of competition 
between industries rather than between 
companies, car makers early laid plans for 
proper administration of the industry as 
8 whole. 

Col. Charles Clifton, chairman of the 
board of the Fierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, when assuming the presidency of the 
manufacturers' organization known as the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, twenty-three years ago, a post which 
he held without interruption until he was 
succeeded a f„\v months ago bv Key 1 >• 
Chapin, outlined the policy which the in- 
dustry should follow, displaying a sage 
wisdom thai has ever since been a guiding 
factor in the business. 

"Our real business," said Colonel Clifton 
on that memorable occasion, "is our indus- 
try against all others. We cannot be di- 
vided m our work. Let us educate the 
public to the pro]>cr place of the motor 
vehicle as a utility, unite our engineering 
brains for the general good of the publfc 
as well as ourselves, foster highways, and 
create first of all a healthy industry, with 
broadening markets. Thou let each manu- 
facturer secure that share of the market to 
which his enterprise and the merit of (Sa 
product entitle him." 

That creed still forms the basis of the 
business. 
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T IS MY conviction that there 
is no single factor in American 
business more important than 
advertising. When 1 make such a 
statement I decline to be brushed 
aside either as a propagandist or a theorist. 
The business operations with which I have 
been associated have been too huge, and 
that association too inrimate and deter- 
minative to be Winked or ignored. 

IT WAS a fortunate thing for me that my 
induction into advertising coincided with 
the inception of a great industry. I make 
bold to say that, it was also a fortunate 
thuig for advertising — and likewise a for- 
tunate thing for the new industry. Adver- 
tising for the first time in its queer, hysteri- 
cal history was given the opportunity to 
st rike down to the roots of .i gigantic busi- 
ness — to sit beside the cradle and prescribe 
the nursing diet and hygiene of the infant 
industry. Almost for the first time it ac- 
tually joined hands with the sales manager 
and these twain were literally one, as they 
are presumed theoretically always to be. 
Certainly, for the first time, it rose in a 
certain measure superior to the manufac- 
turer himself — dramatized him and drama- 
tized his product as he could never have 
dreamed of doing; took firm hold of the 
helm and charted the course of his busi- 
ness voyaging. 

BUSINESS is the only heroism left to 
most, of us. We are all actors in a 
play whose motif is making a living. 
Nothing is gained by deploring or 
decrying that condition. 
The systems of other ages were 
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not without their grotesqueness. A race of 
Babbitts is almost preferable to a ruling 
caste of mincing exquisites mouthing son- 
nets to their mistresses' eyebrows and pay- 
ing very little attention to the cleanliness 
of their persons the while. Romanticism 
may be a charming picture viewed from 
afar, but the ladies' unsanitary coiffures 
and the gentlemen's personal habits will not 
bear close inspection. The crusading age 
was heroic also, but also rather ridiculous. 

SINCE we are committed to this thing 
called Business — since selling is the 
paramount issue of the generation — it is 
certainly worth while to try and make the 
elements of business not merely clean but 
approximately accurate and semi-scientific. 

And it is at this juncture that advertis- 
ing enters upon the scene, enacting a prom- 
inent role. It is easy to understand why 
Gilbert K. Chesterton and his group of 
noble idealists berate advertising as a thing 
accursed. But a closer examination of 
American advertising, at least, discloses the 
fact that it is one of the finest phases and 
one of the cleanest, factors of the thing 
called Business. 
Much as we regret the necessity of of- 



fending the poseurs who scoff at 
business and its chief stimulant, 
advertising, the rest of us have 
been catapulted into the middle of 
the melee known as business; and 
while we may laugh heartily at it in the 
evening, we are compelled to take it with 
some degree of seriousness during the day 
of business hours. 

... So let us have done with decrying 
and do the best we can under the circum- 
stances. 

To this register one exception: 

Let the entire race of those who have 
begun of late to celebrate the holiness of 
business in sniveling and sanctimonious 
terms, be anathema. If there is anything 
business does not want or need it is the 
wishy-washiness of semi-religious ter- 
minology. 

When a young man solemnly writes a 
book in which he depicts the Savior of 
Mankind as a super-salesman and the pro- 
totype of all Rotarians, there is only one 
thing to do with that young man and that, 
we think, is not permissible under the law. 

ADVERTISING can acquire for a manu- 
facturer in one year a reputation 
which in the earlier days of American in- 
dustry would have occu- 
pied a lifetime in the 
making. In those days— 
and days no farther 
away than a quarter of a 
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century ago — reputation traveled chiefly by 
mail and by word of mouth. The blithe 
and frequently bibulous •'drummer" w;i? 
chief spokesman for and custodian of the 
business methods and morals of the man 
fur whom he was uvant-courier. 

IT IS exceedingly difficult for the man of 
large affairs to think of advertising ex- 
cept us something alien, something outside, 
something following after or merely accom- 
panying the other phases and activities of 
his business. As long as advertising is just 
that, it is just that and no more. Not un- 
til it dawns upon the head of a business 
that advertising is doing just exactly the 
same thing he is also endeavoring to do by 
way of a multiplicity of men, by traveling 
thousands of miles, by branches and sales 
offices, and expenditure of tremendous 
physical enemy and vast sums of money— 
not until he realizes that, is he within even 
Big Bertha distance of comprehending the 
power of advertising. 

His fullest growth comes when in his own 
mind he elects advertising the Chief Execu- 
tive of his business. When that moment 
arrives he has found himself, for he has 
found a voice which can be made a rally- 
ing cry for all his other executives; be has 
given his business a goal and a purpose; he 
has massed his attack and is on his way 
to the quick conquest of his ultimate market 
— which is, of course, the humble individual 
citizen multiplied by millions, 

IT IS one thing to rise and tell a body of 
salesmen that honesty is the hest policy. 
It is another thing to adopl that truism 
ae the root and groundwork of a process 
— to set that process to work and assign to 
each and every man concerned in it the 
role he is to enact. 

It has been successful in cases where it 
had complete sympathy but a sympathy 
unaccompanied by understanding. It lias 
been enormously successful when the 
management saw no more in it but what 
they considered very beautiful advertising 
expressions, which aroused enthusiasm on 
the part of the selling organization and 
response from the public. It has been 
tremendously successful where it was never 
reduced to an actual system, but pursued 
its lonely way of eliciting its strength and 
effectiveness almost entirely from the re- 
sponse of the public. 

A NUMBER of years ago a brilliant man 
listened patiently while I endeavored 
to expound the intricate simplicities of 
this process of persuading the public to 
accept the integrity of the advertiser and 
the pre-eminence of his product. At the 
conclusion he requested the privilege of 
asking a few questions. 

"Is not the process you are describing," 
he asked, "the purpose of all good advertis- 
ing?" 

■it is," I replied. 

"Well, then, may I ask — with apologies," 
he continued, "if nearly all that you have 
said is not platitudinous?" 

"It is," I said. "And so is the Golden 
Rule platitudinous until you dramatize and 
apply it." 

There was no intent to register a clever 
retort. He had put his finger on a fact, 



anil the answer was the statement of an- 
other fact,. All advertising should have a 
definite objective. All advertising should 
concern itself chiefly with the human mind 
and heart. All advertising should know 
its owti mind and never veer or vary from 
its original purpose. All advertising should 
be a rule of conduct and business behavior 
for the advertiser. 

V/f ONEY has hunted out national rcpu- 
i'l r, -it ions and. in buying rationally ad- 
vertised properties, very frequently paid 
the advertising bill which helped to win 
those national reputations a hundred times 
over. 

No commodity has been so commonplace 
of late years that it could not win a favor- 
able hearing when the story of its success 
was told in the East. Soft-spoken and 
persuasive gentlemen are actually scouring 
the country at this moment looking for 
products and commodities with an adver- 
tised reputation and a good balance sheet. 
The soft-spoken gentlemen are for tie most 
part as ignorant of the advertising process 
by which the properties were made strong 
and sound as they presumably are of the 
mysteries of Sanskrit. But they can read 
a statement and smell a profit, and so little 
orphaned money is taking up its temporary 
abode in many a strange small town which 
its foster parents never l>efore knew was 
on the map. 

In some of its aspects I his is a good and 
healthy thing. But not in all.. Not when 
it dehumanizes the business and makes it 
a machine. Especially not when it adds 
absentee management to absentee owner- 
ship. Not when it dries up the springs 
of inspiration which flow from ownership- 
on-the-ground to manufacturing and selling 
organizations and thence the public. 

The moment that happens, the business 
has begun to loosen its grip on the con- 
sumer. There is a certain sense in wliich 
many a business begins to die the very 
minute it thinks it has begun to live — that 
fatal moment in which it becomes beholden 
to absentee money. 

rpHE FACT is there are probably not 
1 more than four general types of busi- 
ness institutions. 

One is the type which builds a product 
which sells by reason of its price. 

Another is the type which makes an 
article which is sold by sheer brute force 
of salesmanship. 

Another is a type whose product sells by 
sheer weight and flamboyance of advertis- 
ing and salesmanship. 

A fourth is the type of institution which 
builds a product which sells because people 
believe both in the goodness of the institu- 
tion and in the goodness of the product. 

There is no difference whatsoever in the 
kind of money that can be made in any 
one of these four types of business. A man 
may be just as rich in the end from one as 
from another. But it is hardly necessary 
to ask which is the pleasantest, and the 
most permanent, of these four kinds of 
business. 

ONE OF the beautiful things about a 
good name, a good business, a good 
product, a good organization, or a public 



good will is that it remains steadfast not 
only during the days of fair weather but 
when the business skies are clouded and 
overcast. It is good at the bank. It is 
good with the workmen in the factory. It 
is good in getting the very best out of the 
men in the front office. It is good in the 
dealer's store. It is good with the buying 
public which had already given it a 
preference. 

'T'lIERE IS no denying the simple but 
* potent fact that people are looking for 
r lungs which are good; that they want to 
believe, and that they can be made to be- 
lieve, that which is true. If any business 
has been so put in order that the process of 
persuasion can be honestly and honorably 
applied, the results are almost auto- 
matically and arithmetically certain. 

The herd instinct is strong in all of us. 
Independent thinkers only think they arc 
independent. Most of us think iu the 
mass, and buy in the mass. 

(~)NE OF the greatest difficulties which 
sound, consistent, scientific advertising 
encounters is that even inferior advertis- 
ing will succeed if enough of it is done and 
the thing advertised has real merit and 
represents a widespread human need or 
desire. That is one reason why so many 
people dip into advertising and apparently 
succeed at it. The success is infinitely 
sounder, greater and more permanent, of 
course, when salesmanship and advertising 
working together, plan step by step to take 
the good that is in the product and sound 
it so alluringly that the appeal is irresist- 
ible. 

Such a process implies a study and a 
knowledge not merely of the product and 
the things in it, to which the consumer- 
imagination will respond, but a study and a 
knowledge of that imagination itself. 

Y\/HEN we seek the one great funda- 
v v mental which underlies the principle 
and the practice of advertising, we need 
go no farther than the simple psychological 
l act that people are susceptible to sugges- 
tion. We live, move and have our being in 
a swirl of suggestion, from morning till 
night, and from the age of reason to the 
edge of the grave. 

When you set about it to persuade the 
public that a business is worthy of trust, 
there must be somebody in control of that 
business whose word is good, the managerial 
word, the financial word, the manufacturing 
word, the sales word, the advertising word. 

This element or finality may be called a 
good name, or good will, or a "good reputa- 
tion, or good opinion, or a good prooduct. 
but the word "good" must attach to it in 
each and every case. This is a confirma- 
tion of all things we used to write in our 
copybooks at school. It is a. confirmation 
of till the things that all of us know to be 
true, and too few of us have the courage 
to practice. 

The above excerpts are from Theodore 
McManus' "The. Sword Arm of Business," 
published by arrangement with the author 
and with the publisher. McDevon-Adair 
Company, JV. F.— The Editor. 
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A Hundred Years of Engine and Rail 



OF AUTOMOBILE shows, 
America has had many 
within the past twenty- 
five years— with a fair flavoring of motor- 
ist" shows and the like. But a Simon 
Pure railroad exhibition is a deal of a 
novelty. Such an exposition was held in 
Chicago in 1S83. True it is that at the big 
world's fairs since then— notably those at 
Chicago and at St. Louis— the railroads 
have made extensive displays ot their 
equipment. But all of this shared atten- 
tion with a vast variety of other exhibits. 

A Unique Railroad Show 

A RAILROAD show, pure and simple, is 
to be held at Halethorpe, in the out- 
skirts of Baltimore, for September 24 to 
October 8 as the crowning feature of the 
eelcbration by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad of its one hundredth anniversary. 

At this show nothing will -be exhibited 
that does not pertain, more or less directly, 
to the railroad. The automotive vehicle 
will have its own place in the affair. But 
only as, in motor-bus or motor-truck form, 
it directly correlates with the railroad. In 
a similar way, the steamboat may have its 
position in the Baltimore show, but only 
as its service dovetails with that of the 
steel highway. , 

Primarily, the Baltimore show is a 
pageant; secondarily, a most extensive 
collection of exhibits designed to show, 
in detail, the development through an 
even hundred years not only of the 
railroad but of all its kindred appli- 
ances. To the combined exhibition 
there already has been given the name, 
-The Fair of the Iron Horse." It is 
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horseback; in a slightly later era, upon 
canal-boats and in crude wagons, these 
vehicles all the time growing more elabo- 
rate. Finally there came the great. Cones- 
toga wagons and the gay stage-coaches that 
just preceded the corning of the railroad 
and then there followed the railroad itself. 
After a group 



was rebuilt and returned to ser- 
vice for a time in 1S30, proved 
Cooper's point, The directors of 
the new railroad offered a prize of $4,000 
for the best locomotive, weighing not over 
3V2 tons, which should be capable of mak- 
ing at least 15 miles an hour and of haul- 
ing 15 tons of weight behind it. 

Three engines were brought forward to 
compete for this prize. Of them, the 



of floats showing 
the birth of the 
Baltimore and 
Ohio, there will 
come, under its 
own steam, the 



F 



tiny 



Tom 



Thumb," the first 
locomotive of that 
company and the 
first to lie built 
and operated in 
the United 






The puffing mon- 
sters of great- 
grandfather's 
day. Above, the 
first locomotive 
and car on the 
Lehigh Valley. 
1832. In the cen- 
ter is the "Tom 
Thumb." the B. 
and O.'s oldest 
engine. Below is 
the first locomo- 
tive used by the 
P'e n nsylvania, 
the "John Ball" 



nil of that— and something more. It, will 
be a portrayal of the growth of inland 
transport in America, from the days of the 
Indians down to today. That is the pag- 
eant part of the affair. 

So the folk who go to Baltimore will see 
the Indian making his weary way through 
(he North American wilderness, dragging 
hfe clumsy travaux behind him; Father 
Marquette afoot and in canoe penetrating 
to the heart of that selfsame wilderness; 
the pioneer settlers breaking into the un- 
known country, in river bateaux and on 



States. That the "Tom Thumb" was not 
a practical engine and was quickly con- 
signed to oblivion, the one to be shown at 
Baltimore this autumn being but a repro- 
duction c-f the original, does not matter. 
Alderman Peter Cooper, of New York, de- 
signed r.nd built it merely to show the di- 
rectors of the Baltimore enterprise that 
steam, and not horses, made the proper 
power for their projected railroad through 
to the Ohio, 300 miles away. 

The "Tom Thumb," which was operated 
in Bpllimore in the autumn of 1829 and 



"York" was adjudged to be the most 
practical. The prize went to Phineas 
Davis, her builder, who had put her to- 
gether in a shop up in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and had hail her hauled by oxen 
down over 60 miles of hilly turnpike 
road to Baltimore. Davis not only re- 
ceived the $4,000 in prize money, but a 
little later a similar sum was paid to 
him by the railroad company for the 
engine itself. 

The 'Y'ork" disappeared from sight 
many years ago, but this spring, in the 
railroad shops at Baltimore, she was care- 
fully reproduced as a practical working 
locomotive, capable of making fully 15 
miles an hour and of hauling considerably 
more than 15 tons of burden. 

The "Atlantic," Hoary Pioneer 

r PHERE is nothing of reproduction in the 
■ third of these old engines which will 
come steaming down in front of the grand- 
stands this fall at Halethorpe. The "At- 
lantic" is, in every sense, the real thing. 

Built in 1832 as the second service loco- 
motive of the road, she somehow managed 
to escape the scrap-heap. In 1892 she was 
humbly shifting cars in the Mount Clare 
shops on the edge of Baltimore. From this 
she suddenly was elevated to a real distinc- 
tion. She was redressed and refurbished 
and sent out to Chicago to be a distin- 
guished guest at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. From that day to this she has 
been carefully preserved. Once in a great 
time she has been permitted to slip out 
from her round-house stall to be shown to 
the wondering and delighted folk of Wheel- 
ing or Chillicothe or Beardstown, as a relu: 
of the early days of the railroad. Today 
she is in as efficient working condition as 
when first she was built — ninety-five long 
years ago. 

The "Atlantic" will haul a passenger 
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train of her period, composed oi' the fa- 
nious Imlay coaches. These first passenger 
ears of America were built after the man- 
ner of the best stage-coaches of that day, 
with two exceptions. The first was that 
their wheels were of iron, carefully flanged 
to lit precisely the rails of the new-style 
highroad; the second was in their high-set 
upper decks, each with a double bench 
running its length and a gay canopy to 
keep off sun and rain. If anyone tries to 
tell you that the double-decked car or bus 
is any real novelty, take him to Baltimore 
this autumn. 

The "Thomas Jefferson" (1830) follows 
the '•Atlantic," and the "Lafayette," the 
first locomotive on the line to boast a for- 
ward truck ami a horizontal boiler, comes 
right after. Next the 
"Memnon," then one of 
Ross Winans' "camels," 
that peculiar type of 
efficient freight-hauler to 
which t. h e Baltimore 
and Ohio clung faith- 
fully so many years; 
then the "25," a small 
engine, refulgent in 
green and gold and with 
the huge pear-shaped 
"balloon stack" which 
marked the smartest 
passenger locomotives 
in the middle of the last 
century. 

William Mason, of Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, was one 
of the greatest of American 
locomotive builders, the first to give these 
era II what the motor-car manufacturers 
of today would call a "stream-line" effect, 
and this little green and gold Baltimore 
and Ohio No. 25 looks as spick and span 
as when she first ran out of the doors of 
the Taunton shops, and that was in 1857. 

Before the Caboose Was Born 

'T'HE "117," of a similar type but much 
■ larger and with six driving wheels in- 
stead of four, all painted brightest vermil- 
ion, follows. It was built at, the Mount 
Clare shops, Baltimore. Next comes the 
"fiOO," also a Mount Clare product and fin- 
ished in 1S7G, just in time to go up to the 
Philadelphia Centennial, a visit that was 
repeated last year to the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial in that same city. 

Some of these engines have trains in their 
wake — tails of bright yellow passenger cars, 
striped and bedecked like all possessed, and 
others are hurden carriers with the iron 
box-cars and wooden "flats" and curious 
"coal-hoppers," each of these last looking 
like three great ash cans placed in a row. 
The caboose has not yet been born, and 
the brakemen sit with their feet in the 
straw in a freight-car at the rear, trying 
to keep warm over the feeble glow of a 
brazier. 

Truly this is the Fair of the Iron Horse 
— the American railroad marching down 
the ages. Other locomotives than those of 
the Baltimore and Ohio came into the 
parade. The New York Central lifts the 
cherished "DeWitt Clinton" (1S31) and its 
train out from its resting place on the bal- 
cony of the Grand Central Station in the 
citv (if New York and dispatches it to Bal- 
timore. Similarly, the Pennsylvania takes 



its "John Bull," aiso 1831, from the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington, places it in 
thorough working condition and makes 
its entry in the parade :l round the 6,000- 
foot ring. The Great Northern sends its 
"Wm. Crooks" and traiu. 
The thing long ago assumed an inter- 




A Quaint but sturdy reminder of other 
days. This locomotive, the "Atlantic," 
the B. and O.'s second oldest, will run 
under its own steam at the centenary this 
fall. It was actually in use for sixty of 
its ninety-five years of existence 



national scope. England is the recognized 
mother of the world's railway systems, and 
upon a float in the Baltimore parade this 
fall rides George Stephenson, standing 
close beside his beloved "Rocket" (1829). 
Behind him follows Daniel Gooch's "North 
Star," a 7-foot-gauge engine which he built 
in 1S37. Then, in due turn, the most mod- 
ern locomotive that the British builders 
could put together — a huge four-cylinder 
Pacific, bearing the name, the livery and 
the crest of the Great Western Railway, 
which has sent both it and the "North 
Star" over to the United States. 

There is a peculiar appropriateness in 
all of this. For while the Baltimore and 
Ohio is the oldest railroad in the world to 
continue operating without a change of 
name or charter, the Great Western Rail- 
way of England, which was incorporated 
six years later (in 1833), takes second rank 
in age — and first in all Europe. Most 
early railroads experienced many vicissi- 
tudes and many changes of name in the 
first hundred years of their careers. 

The long, brightly green Britisl locomo- 
tive will l>e by no means the only modern 
engine to be exhibited at the fair. Great 
stress iB Ijeing laid upon that fact that the 
exhibition gives chief attention to thi com- 
pleteness of the organism of today. That 
is why the gay and brilliant parade with 
its brightly colored locomotives and trains, 
its many, many floats interposed among 



them, is supplemented by long buildings, 
their aisles tightly packed with the graphic 
portrayal of recent transportation and com- 
munication. 

Long ago, the men who organized the 
Baltimore show dismissed the possibility of 
tents or wooden buildings for their more 
important exhibits as having far too great 
fire risk. 

Therefore the chief buildings at Balti- 
more are of brick and steel and concrete, 
as nearly fireproof as they possibly can be 
made. The great development of the 
standardized fabricated steel structure here 
in the United States has made it econom- 
ically possible to put up a huge modern 
fail plant and then, after it has performed 
its service, to take it down again, leaving 
the field as bare and clean as it was before 
the enterprise was undertaken. Only, 
there are those who 
fa predict that the hand- 
some red-brick Colonial 
i buildings at Halethorpe 

will never be taken 
down. 

Similarly, the grand- 
stand is portable. Eight 
hundred feet in length, 
it will be the last struc- 
ture to go up before the 
opening of the exhibi- 
tion, on the twenty- 
fourth of September; 
and the first to come 
down. Yet it has every out- 
ward appearance of perma- 
nence. A handsome stand, 
with its gay canopy striped in the roval 
blue and white of Baltimore and Ohio, pro- 
vides twelve thousand individual chairs for 
its occupants, in addition to three hundred 
private boxes. 

Not all the iron horses parade around 
the great ring. 

Some forty or fifty of them will be 
housed on two long tracks which extend 
the entire length of the 500-font Hall of 

JSKfiS " put your fingers 
on hese beasts, you will see that thev are 
made, not of iron, but of wood. Their real- 
ism* astonishing They are the celebrated 
angl orn collection of full-size models of 
the distmctive locomotives of the world 
"Inch formed the backbone of the Bal 
more and Ohio exhibit at the Chicago Fair 
111 s fJ and which brought for that rail- 
road company the gold mVdal award! For 

sfS W ' ne J CD X e&rs this collection was 
installed in the Field Museum, Chicago. 

Grooming the Iron Horses 
THESE .locomotive models were then 

! .' r the Z ,han twenty years there- 

"nd r °tS \t y ^ 'o Baltimore 
d.tion once again for public exhibition, 
for h J } ™f T y WOrk on the exhibits 
progress for almost two years 

b,?r,r imp m Baltimore has been engaged in 
•n ding immature models of the iron horse 

twenty-fourth of the size of their originals 
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arc, in every detail, faithful. Obviously, it 
was impossible to reproduce in the small 
scale every one of the Baltimore and Ohio's 
many, many forms of locomotives devel- 
oped during its first hundred years of ex- 
istence; but ten or a dozen of the most 
distinctive types, ranging from Peter Coop- 
er's "Tom "Thumb"" to the giant "Lord 
I'. ili imore" (1926), which pulls the heaviest 
passenger trains up the stiff grades of the 
Alleghenies, deigning the use of a "pusher, 
were chosen. The "Tom Thumb" you can 
hold in the palm of your hand, but the 
"Lord Baltimore," although to the same 
scale, is 50 inches long. Yet the little en- 
gine, as well as the big, has its mechanism 
perfectlv reproduced. The drivers turn; 
the rod:, and links work in precise unison. 

Track Progress Also Shown 

IN track and track devices, development 
1 must also be shown. In the Court of 
Honor, directly in front of the Hall ot 
Transportation, have been put down ten 
actions of actual track, ranging from the 
wooden stringers, iron-covered and set upon 
*tone blocks, that were used in 1S30, down 
to the great 39-foot rails, weighing 130 
pounds to the yard, that are in use today. 
In till these years the gauge of the track 
has not varied. It still remains the 4 feet 
sy 2 inches that was brought over from 
England an even hundred years ago. 

To display bridge development, through 
the use of actual bridges, would nave been 
50 difficult a business as to have been id- 
most impossible. Therefore there was re- 
COuttB again to miniature models These 
have been made to the same scale as the 
locomotives, one-half inch to the foot. All 
winter and all spring a portion of the 
,, tt tern shop at Mount Clare has been 
engaged in building these exquisite 
models, showing the development 
of the bridges from the stone 
arch, through the various 
uses of wood and iron and 
steel trusses, to the 
great scissors-like bas- 
cule bridges that 
carry busy railroads 
over busy streams 
and open and shut 
themselves to permit the 
passage of waterbound 
traffic. Properly to show 
these bridges, as well as the 
tiny locomotives and the ears 
they bear, a huge model of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, depicting simul- 
taneously its progress from Baltimore to 
Chicago, and from 1S30 (the year in 
which it hrst began the operation of its 
trains) to 1927, has been set up in the Hall 
of Transportation. This model is more 
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than three hundred feet long. At its be- 
ginning it shows the beginnings of Balti- 
more and Ohio at Baltimore in 1S30. The 
Mount Clare passenger station, which was 
put up in that year, and which has been 
in continuous use ever since, stands with 
old Baltimore nestled behind it — its rows 
of neat brick houses surmounted by the 
shot tower, the dome of the Cathedral and 
the shaft of the Washington Monument. 

In the foreground is the first bridge 
that the young railroad built for itself, the 
stone-arch Carrollton Viaduct which still 
remains in active service. Upon the bridge 
one sees the "Tom Thumb" in motion. And 
close by the station the little car and its 
horse that made the first trips for passen- 
gers and freight between Baltimore and 
Ellicott's Mills, fourteen miles away and 
the earliest western terminus of the road. 

At the other end of the model is Chi- 
cago, 1927. One sees the "Lord Baltimore" 
and the "Capitol Limited" emerging from 
the trainshed of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion there. The skyscrapers of the new 
Chicago rise in back, while in the fore- 

Jmpressions of railroading at the close 
of its first hundred years. The wain con- 
course of the Grand Central Terminal, 
N. Y„ and the a "President Wash- 
ington," one of the B. and O.'s 
modern giants 
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ground one sees the giant bascule bridge 
that carries the railroad over the Chicago 
River rhythmically rising and opening at 
certain set intervals. 

Between these two are 250 feet of mini- 
ature railroad representing more than 800 
miles of actual line and the (light of ninety- 
seven years. Upon that stretch are the 
old bridges and the new, the old trains and 
the new. Behind them, in easy succession, 
the valley of the Potomac, the fastnesses 
of the Alleghenies, the pleasant open 
stretches of Ohio and of Indiana. On the 
other side of the hall is a similar model, 
although smaller. It depicts, with the 
same careful attention to infinite detail, 
the operations of a modern railroad yard. 
Small trains are broken up and recast, cars 
by the hundred swiftly and accurately 
moved, by the use of signals, car retarders 
and the like. 

The Story of the Railroad 

THROUGHOUT the entire show the ef- 
fort has been made, at all times, to make 
the exhibition of railroad processes most 
easily understandable to the layman. It is 
expected that railroaders will come to the 
Centenary from every corner of Christen- 
dom, but it will remain, primarily and es- 
sentially, a show for the layman, lis firsl 
purpose is to tell the man in the street — 
the man on the station platform, if you 
please — something of the inwardness of the 
workings of a railroad. Thus, when a loco- 
motive is displayed, opportunity will be 
given for a look into the "innards" of thai 
locomotive, by means of electric lights 
within its boiler and its fire-box and open 
windows for easy inspection. 
In annex buildings, immediately adjoin- 
ing the Hall of Transportation and al- 
ready named the Allied Services and 
Traffic Buildings, there will be 
shown those great correlated 
services of the railroad not 
part, and parcel of its me- 
chanical or physical de- 
velopment but very 
much part of its op- 
eration and its ulti- 
mate success. So 
come into the picture 
the telegraph, which was 
born upon the Baltimore 
and Ohio; the telephone, the 
railway mad and the express 
and a dozen other kindred ser- 
vices; and each telling its story in its 
own graphic and unusual way. 
The huge exhibition will be ready and 
finished on its opening day, September 24. 
This is private business' answer to the 
problem of producing a great fair. It is the 
answer of efficiency and of preparedness. 
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What Business Did at Stockholm 



SIX HUNDRED business leaders 
from forty countries, delegates to 
the fourth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, meeting in 
Stockholm last month, unanimously 
agreed that immediate steps should be 
t nken to bring about an increase in the 
consuming power of 200.1100,(100 European 
people, who are still unable to l>uy food, 
shelter, clothing and other necessities of 
life, to say nothing of luxuries, which they 
enjoyed before the Great War. 

They agreed that one way to bring this 
about lay in a modification of trade bar- 
riers which have grown tip like mushrooms, 
especially between the countries of Europe, 
damming old established trade routes and 
literally establishing a blockade between 
the nations of Europe. Europe is today 
split up into twenty-six separate and dis- 
tinct economic and political entities, seven 
of which did not exist before the war and 
twelve others whose boundaries were 
changed by the Versailles treaty. 

Confusion Upon Confusion 

TVVRRIERS have been thrown higher and 
*•* higher, and contusion has been added to 
confusion. For example, in the olden days 
when there was a semblance of economic 
unity, commercial agreements normally had 
a duration of ten or twelve years, Sir Ar- 
thur Salter, director of the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League of Nations, 
stated that of 180 post-war agreements re- 
ce.nl ly examined lo.'i were terminable within 
the year. To carry on trade under such 
conditions is not only exhausting and dis- 
couraging but well-nigh impossible. 

A striking exhibition of one form of bar- 
rier was shown. It was a bill of lading of 
a car of coal shipped from Poland to Aus- 
tria, a distance of about 200 miles. The 
document was about 2 feet equate and was 
completely covered 
with stamps and visas 
of no less than four- 
teen inspections! 
There was an average 
train delay of three 
hours for each inspec- 
tion, all resulting in 
higher costs of trans- 
portation, to say noth- 
ing of the increased 
costs due to govern- 
mental employes. 

Barriers take the 
form of fighting tariffs, 
oi import restrictions, 
of traders' licenses, of 
conlbcting patent and 
trade-mark laws, of 
disputes between trad- 
ers due to different 
meanings of trade 
terms (F. O. B. has 
forty different mean- 
ings in forty coun- 
tries), of government 
control of production 
and prices of raw ma- 
terials, such as rub- 
ber, coffee and potash, 




«. Etienne Fon- 
gere. a silk manu- 
facturer of Lyons, 
France, member of 
the International 
Chamber Council 
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fifty-seven varieties of ocean bills of lading, 
inadequacy of international parcel post, 
governmental monopolies of foreign trade, 
tax discriminations, double taxation, legal 
barriers, passport fees, and regulations, in- 
adequate bankruptcy laws — and you get a 
small part of the picture of artificial hin- 
drances to the distribution of things which 
the people of Europe want and need. 

Sir Alan Anderson, in paying a tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Wal- 
ter Leaf, former president 
of the Chamber who died 
during his term of office, 
.aid: 

"Dr. Leaf saw the 
world's trade as a caged 
lurd beating against the 
bars, and he pities the 
.-offering world. Hut with 
his clear eyes he saw that 
these bars which im- 
prison the trade of the 
world aud spread unem- 
ployment and misery 
need not exist. The world 
itself has forged these 
bars for its own discom- 
fort. When we made Dr. 
Leaf president two years 
ago, he warned us that 
we were running a great 
risk: 'I have already 
reached an age at which no man has a right 
to look forward with confidence to even so 
short a period as two years.' But if his 
body was old, his spirit was voung and full 
of fire. He saw those barriers to trade and 
the suffering they 
caused, and gaily he 
led us to pull thorn 
down. 

'Tn one way that he 
could value we can ex- 
press our thanks to 
him, and that way is 
to continue and com- 
plete the work he 
began." 

And the delegates 
ret to work with a 
will. 

The keynote of the 
Congress was sounded 
by Sir Alan Anderson, 
acting president, when 
he said, referring to 
the many tongues rep- 
resented : 

"Our work here re- 
quires the will more 
than words. We must 
each of as decide 
whether we mean to 
do business or just to 
talk. We are agreed 
that the trade of tho 
world suffers today 



Maurice Despret, 
Belgian Senator and 
Banker . 



from trade barriers, too many and too 
nigh. If we come here only to talk we 
shall content ourselves with i T iticisi, lf r' ,h 0 
barriers of our neighbors. If we mean 
1 ""•"»•". we .>h.-ill consider how we can 
adjust our own barriers. 
"I ask each one of you to answer this 
question: Will the Minister of your coun- 
try reduce barriers which he was previously 
raising or will he welcome foreign trade 
which he previously repelled unless you 
the niauiiiaetitrers and traders of his mvii 
country, tell him that he wjfl help yon his 
own countrymen and your trade, by heln- 
mg international trade? No. He will not 
Yoxi must ask him to put your resolutions 
into effect." 

Liter on the chairman 
asked the delegates: 

"Whose are these bar- 
riers that we condemn? 
Who is their father? If 
we can get. him to agree 
that, these barriers— his 
own children— do more 
harm than good, it ought 
to be possible to reduce 
them. In our discussions 
we generally speak as if 
someone other than our- 
selves had insisted upon 
trade barriers, but to be 
frank with ourselves must 
we not admit that we, the 
manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of goods and ser- 
vices in all countries, we 
and the men and women 
,„„,.., - whom we employ are the 
iorce behind trade barriers? We the pro- 
ducers, have lab,,,-,,) ,„ prolct ., 'ourselves 
our product., „r our wane standards and 
trade barriers were the methods we chose 
Alas for the futility of human hopes! 
the war and the national fever after the 
war gave us the full sympathy and sup- 
port of all our peoples; even the consumer 
suffering from inflated taxes or inflated cur- 
rency joined in our cry that national in- 
dustry must h,. helped and that the for- 
eigner and Ins trade must be barred 

"Our hopes were realized, the foreigner 
and his trade were barred, and, as happen" 
: t0 ° freighted with' S 

o best cargo, our argosy turned hot- 
imu up. 

"We know now ,hat we can have too 
>Huchof ago,,d,hin e . We know , 
; v,,1,(il1 ! trade o llr nation's li . , 

demn trade barriers. Have we then 
changed our opinion? Do we wish the' 

people. Or are we hypocrites joining in 

*.*We remain of the same intention and 
wTthetr^- ^ r:u ' m «f all nations 
th I,! T Pe ° ple t0 P^per more 
or is w I '," ail> ; 0,,,, ' r n;1,il,n - ™d those 
t Lm lu- Protection helped 

r irmkerw-ill agree that t(M) fa 

we say now that barriers against 
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trade are raised too high. And we realize 
that while one nation may for a time profit 
•it tiie expense of its neighbors by a skill- 
ful policy, by throw ins its whole national 
force in favor of its own traders, now in 
this trade, now in that, the game ha- gone 

too far, 

"So we, the producers of forty nations, 
the parents of trade barriers, some of us 
protectionists, some free traders, recant 
none of our fiscal faiths but say that the 
living standards of the world are being 
lowered by barriers which have been built 
too high." 

There was unanimous recognition of the 
American position that trade barriers, par- 
ticularly as re- 
gards Europe, 
have cut down 
the volume and 
distribution of 
goods to people 
who want and 
need I hem. If 
was gratifying 
to the Ameri- 
can representa- 
tives that the 
British, French 
and Germans 
seconded the 
American 
statement to 
the effect that 
the necessities 
of the situation 
involved not a 
narrow discus- 
sion of particu- 
lar trades and 
traders, but 
that barriers 
must be con- 
sidered as obstacles to the economic wel- 
fare of all classes of people. 

In defining its position on trade barriers, 
at the suggestion of the American group, 
the Congress put itself on record as fol- 
lows: 

Trade barriers in the international sense 
arc those arbitrary national restraints on the 
free movement of goods, capital ami services, 
which not only hamper trade and traders, 
but limit the economical production and dis- 
tribution of poods, capital and services to 
llie detriment of all peoples. They inevitably 
tend to depress standards of livinu. 

In production of all kinds there is a unit, 
of maximum economy. In distribution there 
is a market of maximum economy. Any 
barrier which prevents the world-wide coor- 
dination of the two is a trade barrier in the 
large sense in which this Congress uses the 
term. Trade is not an end in itself. It is 
only a means to an end. The general eco- 
nomic welfare is its goal. It is in such a 
sense, and with a view to the welfare of all 
sections of the community in all countries, 
that the Congress desires its conclusions to 
be interpreted. 

Delegates cheered the announcement that 
already six governments — Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Belgium, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia — had proposed to initiate pro- 
grams carrying out the recommendations 
of the Stockholm and Geneva conferences. 

Business was represented at Stockholm, 
while governments are represented by the 
League of Nations. The Director of the 
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Economic and Financial Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, 
.Sir Arthur Salter, was in 
Stockholm and inspirited the 
business men by his enthusi- 
astic reception of the work of 
the International Chamber. 

"Great business organiza- 
tions such as yours," he said, 
' which are daily concerned 
with the impediments of trade, 
with your direct experience 
in the definite injury and in- 
convenience you suffer be- 
cause of unwise governmental 
action, can use the machinery 
of governments 
offered by the 
League for ad- 
ministrative re- 
form." 

Sir Arthur said that the 
preliminary work of the In- 
ternational Chamber in its 
study of barriers to trade, 
with its "positive recom- 
mendations," had been of in- 
estimable value to the Eco- 
nomic Conference of the 
League, at which time 194 
members, attended by 157 
experts, appointed by gov- 
ernments, convened. That 
convention, he said, agreed 
that barriers particularly tar- 
iffs are, first, too high; sec- 
ond, too complex; third, too 
frequently changed. 

As to the first finding that 
tariffs have grown too high, 
four declarations were made: 
first, that the present, high 
tariffs have a harmful effect 
on trade and production; second, that sul>- 
stantial improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions can l)e ob- 
tained by increased facilities 
for trade and commerce; 
third, that tariffs, though 
within the sovereign jurisdic- 
tion of the different states, 
are not a matter of purely do- 
mestic interest; and lastly, 
that some of the post-war 
causes which have resulted in 
increased tariffs (such as cur- 
rency fluctuations) have now 
largely disappeared, while 
others are diminishing. 

It was the consensus of 
opinion that four lines of ac- 
tion should 1m? followed: 

First: independent action 
by the several states to re- 
move or diminish tariff bar- 
riers; 

Second: concerted action 
through commercial treaties; 

Third: abolition of the 
practice of imposing bargain- 
ing tariffs ( tariffs de combat) 
in advance of negotiations; 

Fourth: an examination by 
the Economic Organization of 
the League, in consultation 
with such business organiza- 
tion as the International 
Chamber, and with govern- 
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ments, as to 
the best meth- 
ods of securing 
further action 
to the same 
end. 

Alberto Pir- 
elli, rubber 
grower, cable 
and tire manu- 
facturer, o f 
Milan, Italy, 
was elected 
p resident. 
Here are the 
other officers 
elected for 
1927-29: 

Vice - /Vp*»- 
dertix : Sir Ar- 
thur Balfour, Great, Britain; Julius H. 
Barnes, United States; Maurice Despret, 
Belgium; Rene Duchemin, France; Franz 
von Mendelssohn, Germany; K. A. Wallen- 
berg Sweden; \V. Westerman, Netherlands. 
Treasurer: Louis Manheiin, Hungary. 
Deputy Treasurer: J. E. McCulloch, Great 
Britain. 

Secretory General: Edouard Dolleans. 

As trade barriers were the outstanding 
subject of discussion in the meeting, so were 
they the chief topic of the resolutions. 
They defined them as "arbitrary national 
restraints on the free movement of goods, 
capital and service," praised the League of 
Nations in preparing for the study of trade 
barriers by the Geneva economic confer- 
ence, and promised to continue coopera- 
tion on this point with the League of Na- 
tions. It called for further study of the 
subject and repeated the declaration of the 
Geneva Conference: 

"The time has come to put an end to 
the increase in tariffs and to move in the 
opposite direc- 
tion." 

The Congress 
pointed out that 
trade barriers in 
transporta tion 
still exist Iwcanse 
of the failure to 
carry out the 
spirit of the 
conventions al- 
ready signed, and 
suggested that 
the International 
Chamber obtain 
fuller compliance 
with conventions 
thai are already 
signed. 

It was not a 
sensational nor 
an emotional 
meeting, this 
great gathering 
of business men; 
yet it was seri- 
o u s , effective, 
and it set on 
foot a movement 
that may do 
much to bring 
about the eco- 
nomic restora- 
tion of Europe. 
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Business and the Presidential Year 

IF THERE were needed new proof of the basic stability 
and soundness of American business at this time, per- 
haps one could find it in the attitude of business toward 
Mr. Coolidge's statement in regard to another term. 

Business has a high regard for the President. It recog- 
nizes that his sense of fair play lias been for the good of 
business. 

Perhaps it also recognizes that the bugaboo of the presi- 
dential year and its inevitable evil effect on business is 
passing. 

Again the New Competition 

jLJERE'S the New Competition in a new guise. 
n European industry inquires into American methods 
— mass production and low unit costs. The visitor to 
Europe is impressed with the evidences of this interest. 
The International Economic Conference at Geneva dis- 
cusses it as "the rationalization of industry." Geneva, to 
be sure, thinks of it in larger terms — in terms of the utiliza- 
tion of virgin natural resources or of the resumption of 
natural resource development rudely interrupted by war. 
But the individual is thinking of it in intimate terms of his 
own enterprises. 

The American abroad is continually running into keen 
interest in the Americanization of European industry. This 
adjective, "Americanization," is significant, especially so 
when used by the European economist and industrialist as 
describing the processes desired to be put into effect in their 
own industrial activities. 

It is a tribute, undeniably — a form of that sincerest 
flattery, imitation. 

Ideas on just how these methods may be set in function 
are as yet a bit vague, but Europe is thinking of Yankee 
methods. 

The conviction grows that inherent weaknesses exist in 
European industry — faulty organization, lack of modern 
machinery, or what's the same thing, the continued use of 
archaic machines and methods. 

One of the leading industrial organizations of Central 
Europe, the Niederoestrreichische Gewerbcvcrein, to be pre- 
cise, is organized for the sole and single purpose of adapt- 
ing American methods to European industry. 

This verein or trade association at its latest convention 
frankly discussed possibilities of playing the Yankee's own 
game. 

"In most of our industry," declares a prominent Central 
European textile manufacturer, "only ten per cent of our 
employes devote all their ability and energy to their under- 
takings. Ninety per cent of them are either indifferent or 
antagonistic." 

This frank statement shows a disposition to face facts 
fearlessly and a measure of the distance European industry 
must travel before it can hope to play the Yankee's game. 

But it's by no means a hopeless handicap. Progress ia 
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already to be observed. There is the example of a Czech 
shoe factory where in three years the performance of the 
individual worker has been increased from two to ten pairs 
of shoes a day. 

What the adaptation of Yankee methods means in terms 
of the workers of this factory is reflected in a twentv mil- 
lion crown aggregate savings bank deposit to the workers' 
credit. 

This means not only increased individual efficiency but 
an increasing buying power— both things Europe needs 
beyond measure. 

Can Europe, then, play our game and beat us at it? 

Billions on Faith 
'J'HE writing of a check is such an every-day occurrence 
to the average American that we seldom stop to con- 
sider the total of checks that circulate yearlv and their 
relative importance as compared to cash payments. A 

™« C tZ*r\L 0{ t,,c a Sgregate value of all checks drawn 
^•W.000,000,000 a yea, This 2.000, 

arm.'nrl t Su£Si ° f in circulation now hovers 

TOO o2i * ;j ;° 0 : 000 ' 000 - Of this amount around $1,000,- 
"cth 1 » ke! * co £ tant ly in the banks of the country as 
- That IeaVes ^000.000,000 as circulating 
S th e n, ?** $4 ' 000 < 000 -<™ to be used as effectively 

otal o/ hT ° f tllC bills as the much greater 

000 000 ' * T 1 ? be ™ C *™y for the entire $4,000,- 

Swi h^ T Plet 5 V " tUrned ^ tw<> day., 

countrv ,T * ^ trerae » d °«s use of "checks in this 
in tan?; ? tmg therefrom is inconsiderable. For 

i C ' f ' e annual ^sses suffered bv banks through 

of the che r, ° Ultl seem that the encouragement 

check as a commercial instrument is a wise policy. 

Shipping Board's Opportunity 

1 somSw*'^ "? U , reaUCrac y Put 0ut to Sea" have done 

min^o wl fcl "tMo rmgin ? ab ° Ut * A ™™ hh rta !f °' 
ness man w ^taW* n *tS± A ^ 

ship of ^J^^^^'oB'^vcmmaito^T- 

rcn ember e JJ? ^ **** hard to do. for I Bp 
gove nm^cn o Wn ; , mCDt raarood burineM - ^ 

SJ^SCW ,l0 ' nrc ™ to do? We 

a ccent ^ ™ 

continental air mail Z T pi0 ™ r ' m * da ys of the trans- 
net-work of air ™i ? \ 0W dld lTncle Sam extend 1 
mcnt line* but bv * by P l,ttin R in more govern- 
maintain the ' ' ontract .ing with private enterprise to 
dentallv. the or\XZ reqmred by public interest. Tn«'i- 
successfully trnS K , 0VCrnmcnt owncd line 1ms now been 
that the Merchn'rit Af -° a Contra(,t 1,asis - Bear in mind 
contracts as an "J, , " ne Ap t of 1P20 provides for mad 
of mail. W] 1V , 8hl l>pmg lines needed for transport 
lines needed for t 7 not the same Principle apply t° 
tur «l and indu«trinl , pHrta,ion of our surplus agricul- 
l^n't a policv th Z l Pr " dm ' ts and our essential imports? 
We trust the S 1- ^ d ,n the air also good on the seas? 

of the National R I WiU s «'" ; "" L in ,llP t 
the Board will do it * Flftc ™t!i Annual Meeting, that 
placing this shinning - Part by Arising due "energy in 
support as U nece"! F*** °P"ation and with such 
tive." "Pessary to make private operation effec- 
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Aha! An Unarmed Merchantman! 




answer to the question propounded by our middle western 
correspondent — not only American experiences in other 
fields than shipping, but the experience and practices of 
other countries which have been more successful than we in 
building up national shipping. 

If our articles have seemed to attack the Shipping Board, 
it has been through no lack of enthusiasm for a merchant 
marine — on the contrary, it lias been because we are con- 
vinced the recent tendencies of the Board — or at least those 
of some of its employees — in the long rim will defeat rather 
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than further our aspirations to a U. S. Merchant Marine. 

We should like to see the Shipping Board devote the 
same degree of effort and enthusiasm to discovering ways 
and means for building up shipping in private hands as it 
has devoted to studies of methods for keeping our shipping 
under government ownership. If the Board will not do 
this, it remains for Congress to go into the subject— and 
Congress may depend upon business leaders of America to 
help in working out details of a shipping program for which 
there is no lack of well-tried plans. 

Nation's Business 
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The Chance to Simplify Tax Laws 



■•rpHE BASIS for determining the 
-* gain or loss from the sale or other 
disposition of property acquired before 
March 1, 1U13, shall be (a) the cost of 
such property (or, m the case of such 
property as is described in paragraph (1), 
(4), or (S), of subdivision (a), the basis -as 
therein provided), or (b) the fair market 
value of such property as of March 7, VH.i, 
whichever is greater." 

THIS PARAGRAPH is not from the 
latest edition of "Ask Me Another," 
but from the United States revenue 
law of February 20, 1926. In conformity 
with its puzzling requirements the taxpayer 
must determine how much taxes he owes. 
If his guess differs from that of the gov- 
ernment officials, he is duly penalized. 

The need of overhauling the income tax 
provisions of the federal revenue law and 
simplifying its administration requires no 
proof. Even to the casual reader it is ob- 
vious. To the taxpayer who tries to make 
his return according to the law or the in- 
volved "instructions" on the return blank, 
it is cxasperatingly evident. 

A U. S. Chamber Suggestion 

TWO years ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States proposed a 
tax commission of congressmen and laymen 
to study federal taxes, propose a simplifica- 
tion of income lax law, and suggest improve- 
ments in administration. During the last 
revision Congress considered giving the stat- 
ute a thorough overhauling. The bill orig- 
inally provided for a commission of fifteen 
members, five from each house and five 
from the public. But this provision was 
changed, and the commission was reduced 
to ten, five from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and five from the House Ways and 
Means Committee, with the party represen- 
tation ratio three to two. 

The rule of seniority was followed in both 
houses, and the Joint Tax Committee now 
is composed of Senators Smoot, Watson, 
Reed, Simmons and Jones, and Representa- 
tives Green, Hawley, Tread way, Gardner 
and Collier. 

The committee is directed to investigate 
the operation of internal revenue taxes and 
their administration. It is instructed also 
to examine measures for the simplification 
of these taxes, particularly the income tax, 
to make reports to either house, and to 
present a definite report not later than De- 
cember 31, 1927, This report, however, 
need not Ik? final, since the tenure of the 
committee is indefinite. 

After some delay Representative W. R. 
Green, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, was elected chairman of 
the Joint Committee; then for several rea- 
sons no further progress was made for some 
time. Recently, however, the Joint Com- 
mittee has become organized and is pre- 
pared to function. 

Two divisions have been created — the Di- 
vision of Investigation, primarily to collect 
factual material, and the Division of Sim- 
plification, to examine internal revenue ad- 
ministration and suggest simplification. C. 
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A. Hamcl, former chairman of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, has been appointed counsel 
to the Joint Committee and chief of the Di- 
vision of Simplification. 

To secure additional expert advice, aid 
the Joint Committee generally, and assure 
connection between the official organization 
and the public, the Joint Committee re- 
cently appointed an advisory committee: 
Charles D. Harnel, A. A. Ballant.ine, George 
0. May, T. S. Ad:ims, George E. Holmes 
and Thomas W. Page. A more capable 
group or one carrying more weight to stu- 
dents of federal taxation would have been 
difficult to assemble. 

To have the situation clearly in mind, it 
is necessary to distinguish sharply between 
the Joint Tax Committee and the Ways and 
Means Commit tee of the house. The latter 
is to meet some time before the next ses- 
sion preparatory to reporting to the house 
a revision of the revenue bill. The Joint 
Committee, entirely separate from this, pre- 
sumably will make certain recommendations 
for the forthcoming revenue revision and 
prepare a more comprehensive program for 
a systematic revision of the entire system. 

Those most interested hope that the next 
Congress will confine itself to revision of 
rates and modification of some of the more 
patent administrative defects, such as in- 
terest provisions, instalment-selling sections 
and statutory limitations, and leave fun- 
damental revision until the Joint Commit- 
tee has completed its study and made com- 
prehensive recommendations. 

Surplus Toward Reduction 

\17TTH more than $600,000,000 surplus 
» » in the Treasury this fiscal year, there 
should 1« immediate and appreciable rate 
reductions. However, a President, every 
member of the House, and at least a third 
of the Senate are to be elected in 192K. 
And although revision of the revenue act 
should follow scientific economic principles, 
[Kjlitical expediency may supervene. Rev- 
enue legislation has vast political possibili- 
ty Increase of exemptions, reduction of 
certain rates, heavy taxation of those who 
bear the brunt of the burden and whose 
complaints excite little popular sympathy — 
all these arc amazing vote getters. A de- 
ferral of general revision by Congress until 
the next session would insure economic 
rather than partisan consideration and give 
the Joint Committee time to develop its 
plan. 

The present revenue act is essentially a 
war product. It was conceived in the tur- 
bulence attending the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. For that reason it was framed with 
but one object — to produce large revenue 
immediately without attention to niceties 
or equities. 

As a producer of huge funds the system 
was a success. Throughout the war the 
Treasury Department never faltered. No 



war project was delayed on account of 
lack of money. 

But, the war closed nearly a decade 
ago. Now, while the country is prosper- 
ous, the Treasury is overflowing, and no 
distracting questions are clamoring for solu- 
tion, the whole system should be revised. 
A revenue statute should lie worked out 
which would be of such permanent nature 
as to require only minor rale revisions to 
meet varying fiscal demands. Such a law 
would reduce inequities to a minimum and 
establish a set practice of administration 
that would enable the taxpayer to follow 
established precedent and routine and make 
his return with a minimum of annoyance 
and expense. 

Can We Get a Simple Code? 

IS such a tax code possible? 
* In this country of more than a hundn d 
millions, each of innumerable business and 
industrial activities presents its peculiar 
tax problem, differing to greater or less de- 
gree from every other. A complicated, in- 
tricate scheme of taxation seems almost in- 
( \ itable under the circumstances. The ideal 
tax system—just, equitable and simple- 
has never yet been devised and probably 
never will Im\ But that perfection is un- 
attainable is insufficient reason for cessation 
of effort to approach it. Much can lie done 
to improve the present system. 

Delay in settlement of tax cases has been 
one of the outstanding evils since the Rev- 
enue Act of 1917. Some 13,000 cases ante- 
dating 1920 yet await, settlement in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, and more than 
740,000 returns made prior to 1925 are 
pending adjustment. 

Who is responsible for these delays? Are 
they due primarily to faulty and unwork- 
able provisions of the statute itself? Arc 
they due to inefficiency or maladministra- 
tion in the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 
Or are they due to taxpayers who for va- 
rious reasons have delayed settlement? 

No one knows. No investigation has 
been made to determine the cause. Up to 
the present there have been a plethora of 
complaints, charges and counter-charges 
with a paucity of facts. The Joint Tax 
Committee has access to the records and, 
from the data thus obtained, may deter- 
mine the facts. Diagnosis must logically 
precede the prescription of a remedy. 

The Demand for Clarity 

SIMPLIFICATION of both laws and 
►3 practice is the outstanding demand. It 
is perhaps even more important than ad- 
justment of rates. The present statute, 
with its mass of details and technical provi- 
sions, made applicable to only a few tax- 
payers, could be greatly simplified by put- 
ting into one section provisions of interest 
to the great majority and placing in a sec- 
tion by themselves esoteric technicalities. 
A still more important and fundamental 
change would lae to separate the adminis- 
trative from the levying features — codify 
the former in permanent form to be left un- 
molested by successive rate-changing acts. 
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Is not such a scheme as this possible? This 
is a question for the Joint Tax Committee. 

The Government has deliberately put 
upon the taxpayer a duty not his — a duty 
lielonging logically to the Government — the 
duty of determining how much taxes are 
due. The taxpayer must assume the bur- 
ben not only of assembling the facts but of 
interpreting the provisions of a long and be- 
wildering statute, subject to frequent and 
often retroactive changes by Treasury rul- 
ings. Why should not the Government in- 
terpret the law, determine the amount of 
taxes due, and limit the taxpayer's respon- 
sibility to a full and honest statement of 
facts? This is another question which may 
well engage the attention of the Joint Tax 
Committee. 

At present the corporate income tax 
yields more revenue than that collected 
from any other source. It is the most com- 
plicated and most difficult tax to assess. 80 
long as the net income basis for determin- 
ing this tax is used, this tax must always 
he intricate and difficult. 
Willi the vexing questions 
of depletion, obsolescence 
and depreciation involved, 
there ia no generally ac- 
cepted definition of what 
constitutes net income. 

Income or Profit? 

/"MtOSS income is much 
easier to determine. A 
tax assessed on such income 
would be much simpler but 
may be inadvisable in 
some instances, since it 
is not proportional to 
profits. Would it not 
be advisable to set up 
side by side two meth- 
ods of corporation taxa- 
tion, one on net profits 
and one on gross in- 
come, and then allow 
each corporation to 
elect under which sys- 
tem it would pay taxes? 
This would afford an 
easy, simple method of 
determining taxes for 
those corporations 
winch choose to 
take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

Corporations 
are now assessed 
13V*> per cent on 
net. profits, while 
the individual, reporting his income received 
as dividends, from corporations, is allowed 
a maximum credit of but 5 per cent. In 
many instances small stockholders — and 
1here are literally legions of these — pay at 
the rate of only 1% per cent on their per- 
sonal incomes and consequently receive only 
thus much credit on the dividends they re- 
port. This is obviously discrimination 
against both stockholder and corporation. 

In the pre-war revenue acts the coqxira- 
tion rate and the normal rate on personal 
incomes were the same; consequently this 
discrimination did not appear. But the 
pressing demand for revenue raised the 
corporation rate, and tins alone of all the 
war taxes has not been reduced. As a re- 



sult there is now, between the rate paid by 
corporations and credits allowed to individ- 
uals on their personal returns for dividends 
from corporations, a minimum differential 
of SV2 per cent and a maximum of 12. 

The obvious remedy would lie again to 
reduce the corporate rate to correspond to 
the normal rate imjiosed on individuals, but, 
fiscal conditions considered, this is not prac- 




tory limitation was fixed at five years. 
Under the present act it is three. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, how- 
ever, is still allowed to make jeopardy as- 
sessment: — that in to assess lavs at some 
arbitrary amount. The taxpayer, rather 
than pay this arbitrary sum, waives his 
rights under the statute, and thus the case 
may be kept alive indefinitely. The com- 
missioner can nullify rights of the taxpayer 
under the time limit fixed by the law. 

During the confusion which followed the 
inauguration of the present complicated 
system, such a power in the commissioner 
might not have been objec- 
tionable, since it was ob- 
viously impossible to close 
ihe numerous cases within the 
time allowed by the statute, 
that time has passed. 
Peace and a decade of 
experience and oppor- 
tunity to organize the 
tax administration 
should now make it 
possible, finally and con- 
clusively, to determine 
tax liability within a 
certain reasonable pe- 
riod fixed by law, with 
no power in the tax 
administration to nul- 
lify the limitation. 

Hated Statutes 



Revenue legislation has vast political possibilities" 



ticable at present. Another obvious remedy 
is to allow the individual on his tax return 
a credit corresponding to that paid by the 
cortwration from which he received the 
dividends. Corporate taxation, both as 
to rates and administration, is one of 
the major questions before the Joint 
Committee. 

The Intention of Congress 

W11KN the war revenue act was passed 
with its high rates and large number 
of new taxes, it was clearly the intention of 
Congress that after a certain fixed time tax 
cases should lie regarded as closed, with 
neither additional assessments nor refunds. 
In the earlier acts this period of statu- 



HETROACTI VE 
statutes or admin- 
istrative rulings are al- 
ways obnoxious. If a 
taxpayer has proceeded 
honestly under the cur- 
rent law, the case should 
he closed despite all new 
with retroactive effect. 
Why not recognize in the rev- 
enue statute that in the absence 
of fraud an agreement once 
reached is final and not to lie 
disturlied by either party, even 
though subsequent rulings indi- 
cate that such an agreement was 
based on misinterpretation. If 
this rule were incorporated in 
revenue procedure, it would tend 
to reduce uncertainty and pro- 
tect those who act in good faith 
at the time of settlement. 

After reviewing the past dec- 
ade one must sympathize with 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
A greatly increased personnel, 
hastily assembled in war times, necessarily 
without experience, attempting to admin- 
ister a complicated and difficult law, with 
some of its provisions unintelligible and 
with no precedents or routines as guides, 
was confronted with problems humanly im- 
jxissible to solve in any satisfactory man- 
ner. It is stated that, had all the accoun- 
tants in the country been assembled during 
and immediately following the war, ther 
would not have been enough to handle the 
work thrust ujmn the bureau. But. peace 
and normalcy now prevail. The internal 
revenue system with its income taxes is a 
permanent part of the fiscal system. Why 
not recognize this fact and so treat it ? 
It is a notorious fact that, any able and 
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ambitious employe, after receiving some 
(ruining in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
can secure a position with a private firm 
it a greatly increased salary' or probably 
do still better by setting up as an expert 
and acting as tax counsel. 

The Interna! Revenue Bureau should now 
be put on such a basis that an employe 
could enter it and expect to make it a life 
profession. The United States Foreign 
Service serves as a precedent. An employe 
should be assured that, assuming his ser- 
vices to. lie satisfactory, he may expect a 
permanent tenure, reasonable promotion 
and a salary that, considering the perma- 
nency and stability of the position, would 
attract and hold the right, kind of men. It 
is doubtful whether the Internal Revenue 
Bureau can be administered satisfactorily 
so long as the present haphazard method 
of recruiting employes persists. If the 
Joint Tax Committee can devise a satisfac- 
tory and permanent organization for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, this in itself 
would justify its existence did it accom- 
plish nothing else. 

A Better Way Possible 

M ATERIAL improvement could be ef- 
fected by a real decentralization of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau that would bring 
the taxpayer, without undue inconvenicn- 1-, 
into direct contact with a collecting official. 
Some decentralization has been accom- 
plished, but results have not l)een great, 
because local officers are authorized to de- 
cide little more than routine. All impor- 
tant questions are referred to Washington. 
Thus a taxpayer may be compelled to 
travel across the continent to obtain a hear- 
ing. Local agencies, if staffed with higher 
officers with substantial power to pass au- 




thoritatively on tax questions, not only 
would be a great convenience to the tax- 
payer but would relieve the congestion in 
Washington. To maintain standards and 
uniformity in decisions, it might I* advis- 
able to have traveling inspectors similar to 
post office inspectors and national bank 
examiners. 

The Board of Tax Appeals 

THE Board of Tax Appeals was created, 
independent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as an agency for the prompt decision 
and settlement of disputed tax cases. But 
what hris happened? The board has devel- 
pped into a near-judicial court with techni- 
cal procedure and is literally overwhelmed 
with cases. In December, 1926, there were 
nearly 14,000 cases on the docket,, and the 
lioard has been disposing of about 500 cases 
a month. 

Does this result from sidestepping of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and a tendency to decide 
all doubtful points against the taxpayer on 
the theory that the board will dispense 
justice? 

To what extent does the large number 
of cases result, from the activities of cer- 
tain |>ersons who have a |>crsonal interest 
in initiating and maintaining litigation? 

To what extent does the responsibility 
rest on taxpayers who act on the assump- 
tion that they have little to lose by an ap- 
j>eal to the board, and the possibility of a 
considerable gain? 

Who Is Responsible? 

OR DOES this condition result logically 
from the intricacies and complexities 
of a situation which inevitably produces 
numerous points of doubt and differences 
of interpretation ? 

The public will expect the Joint Tax 
Committee to investigate the situation and 
evolve an answer. 

Many other questions of a more s|>ccific 
nature will claim the attention of the Joint 
Tax Committee. The interest provisions 
of the present statute are unsatisfactory and 
require revision. The sections pertaining to 



instalment selling are sadly in need of a 
change. The advisability of eliminating 
capital gains and losses in computing in- 
come taxes requires serious consideration. 
The feasibility of "scattering" payment 
dates to prevent the bureau's lieing over- 
whelmed when the quarterly instalments are 
due, is yet another consideration. Persuad- 
ing or coercing the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to acquiesce or demur within a rea- 
sonable time in judicial decisions which have 
not reached (he final court is also a ques- 
tion for examination. 

Heretofore, when revenue law revisions 
were under way, the taxpayer has presented 
little suggestion or complaint. The Ways 
and Means Committee held numerous con- 
ferences with the Treasury Department, 
frequently in executive session, and though 
hearings Here held by the commit tee at 
which taxpayers might, appear, only a few 
have ever presented themselves. Too fre- 
quently these were representatives of spe- 
cial interests. 

Now, however, an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity is offered the taxpayer to tell an of- 
ficial representative of the law-making body 
just what lie lliinks. 

What the Committee Does 

'T'HE Joint Committee from the public 
*■ has sent out several thousand letters l'i 
trade and technical associations, business 
organizations, civic associations, corpora- 
tions and individuals, inviting suggestions, 
criticisms and assistance in improving the 
revenue system. 

The committee has, however, quite prop- 
erly pointed out that general complaints 
are of little value. It requests that all 
criticisms and suggestions lie specific. 

Here, for the first time in the history of 
the revenue act, is the taxpayer's oppor- 
tunity. 

He is invited — even urged — to assist in 
writing a lax law. If he does not take 
advantage of the opportunity, he must 
assume no small share of responsibility for 
any unsatisfactory conditions that may ex- 
ist and is largely estopped from making 
complaints in the future. 
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'The duties of the Joint Tax Committee are to investigate the operation and effect of the Internal Revenue Taxes" 
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World's Lowest 
Ton-Mile Cost 

for every line of business 



Whether you need a truck for fast, eco- 
nomical delivery over city streets — 
— or whether your problem is the trans* 
portation of ton loads over all types of 
highways — 

— you can secure a Chevrolet Truck, with 
a type of body to meet your particular 
needs, that will give you the world's low- 
est ton-mile cost*. 

Go to the salesroom of the nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer and see for yourself how the 
sturdy, powerful Chevrolet chassis is de- 
signed and built to reduce operating and 
maintenance costs. Observe the deep 



channel steel frame, heavy banjo-type 
rear axle, and long extra-leaved, semi- 
elliptic springs — all constructed to oper- 
ate under the severest usage. Note the 
powerful valve-in-head motor — depend- 
able, efficient and long-lived. 

Here, in every feature, is a type of con- 
struction once undreamed-of in a low- 
priced commercial car — 

— ruggedness, strength and modern de- 
sign which assures you the long-time, 
over-all operating efficiency that has 
made Chevrolet the world's most popu- 
lar gear-shift truck ! 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
Division at (m'h. i ljI Motor* C'orfKircirtort 



'Ton-mile cost i'j (he cost of transporting a 
ton of material one mile — or it* equivalent. 



'A-Ton Truck 











■fttfiBq 





$ 395 

(Chassis Only) 

1 -Ton Truck $/<QC 
(Chassis Only) *f"-3 

1-Ton Truck 
ChasaiswithCabU IV 

AJI/rrurcs /.□.(,. Flint Mich. 



The WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF GEAR-SHIFT TRUCKS 

Whm buy"'? a Cltnrtocrr pleat mention A'ation'i Byumu 
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Starting Business After the Flood 



"TF THEY'LL keep the river where it 
I belongs, we'll pull through somehow. 
If they don't — well, we're 'blowed 
up.' " 

Thus a small merchant in a little town 
in Arkansas expressed, tensely though in- 
elegantly, the attitude of most of the vic- 
tims of the great overflow that swept the 
Mississippi Valley during the spring and 
early summer. 

"Broke," but Not Downhearted 

ACCUSTOMED to hardships are these 
people, of the south. They have had 
floods before, .though nothing to compare 
with the last one. They have seen crop 
failures; they have experienced disastrous 
drops in cotton prices during years of 
heavy yields. They know what it is to be 
"broke." Yet few of them know what it 
is to be hopelessly downhearted. 

It is impossible for one to comprehend, 
without seeing for himself, the havoc 
played by the water in the worst of the 
stricken areas. There is no exaggerating 
'Ik- hardships that will be endured by thou- 
sands of people before another summer 
rolls around. Yet, with it all, they are 
generally optimistic. 

"What are the people going to do?" I 
anked at every opportunity. A shake of 
the head always accompanied the answer. 
"I'm sure I don't know. It's going to be 
tough, but there's one thing certain — it 
won't l)e any tougher than it was when we 
bad the water." Everyone sayB "the 
water," not "the flood." 

Of the stricken towns. Clarendon and 
Arkansas City, Ark.; Greenville, Miss.; 
Columbus, Ky.; New Madrid, Mo., and 
Raymondville, La., were the hardest hit. 
Perhaps Arkansas City holds the record for 
depth of water in the business district and 
for the number of buildings washed away 
by the flood. The stores, nestled in a sin- 
gle row behind the levee, were flooded to 
the ceilings, while more than three hundred 
houses in the district were picked up bodily 
by the waters and the wreckage deposited 
blocks distant. 

Many of the inhabitants have moved 
away, while hun- 



By DALE GRAHAM 

well that unless speedy action is taken they 
will have the water on their hands again 
before long. 

If the gaps in the levees of the Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and White Rivers are re- 
paired — and it will be criminal negligence 
if they are not — they doubtless wul hold 
ordinary rises until a more extensive 
levee program can be carried out. With 
this done, the big problem facing the flood 
victims, the Red Cross, the bankers, and 
perhaps the Government, is that of re- 
habilitating the stricken area. 

As in the ease of most disasters, first 
estimates of damage done and the cost of 
rehabilitation were somewhat exaggerated. 
There are many places, of course, where 
the damage cannot be overdrawn — Arkan- 
sas City and a number of other towns in 
Arkansas, and the "Sugar Bowl" district in 
Louisiana. Yet there are thousands of 
acres that were under several feet of water 
during the spring that, will yield pretty 
fair crops — in a few cases almost normal. 
With the advance in the price of cotton, 
many planters will be better off this year 
tluin in 1020, when they had a bumper 
crop and couldn't get anything for it. 

Losses of Buildings Heavy 

OARTS of Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
* sippi and Louisiana that were .not af- 
fected by the second and third rises in the 
rivers will have from a half to two-thirds of 
a normal crop. There the loss is principally 
from the destruction of buildings and the 
drowning of stock. As for the buildings, 
many were crude shacks of negro families 
and not susceptible to heavy damage. Most 
of them were reoccupied as soon as the 
water ran off and the mud was shoveled 
out. 

In sections where the second and third 
overflows occurred th$re won't be much 
cotton this year. After the first big flood, 
the water receded and negroes were sent 



dreds of others arc 
determined to fol- 
low if the breaks 
in the Arkansas 
River levee about 
20 miles north are 
not closed before 
the water rises 
again in the fall. 
K a r 1 y in August 
nothing had been 
done by the Gov- 
ernment, due to the 
fact that appropri- 
ations for the pur- 
pose were not 
available, but the 
residents of Arkan- 
sas City and the 
territory surround- 
ing it know frill 



During the worst of the Bood. the 
water rose over the second Boor of 
this bank building in Arkansas City. 
It failed shortly after the water 
receded 




into the fields to "mud in" the cotton. 
"Mudding in" is an interesting process for 
planting seed when the ground is too wet 
to hold up a machine and horses. The 
negroes place cotton seed between their 
toes and push their feet into the mud. 
Then they spread their toes, withdraw 
their feet, and leave the seed in the ground. 

To the dismay of the planters, however, 
the water rose again, and their labor and 
seed were lost. Some planted once more 
and were caught by the third rise. The 
last water didn't go off until after the 
Fourth of July, too late to make a cotton 
crop. In Mississippi, some planters put in 
cotton, nevertheless, to keep the ground 
from growing up in weeds and to keep the 
negro labor from abandoning them. Others 
set to work planting corn, beans, peas, 
alfalfa and any crops that could yet be 
raised at that late date. 

In Louisiana the water still covered 
much of the land as late as the middle of 
July, and there will be practically no cane 
raised in the famous "Sugar Bowl." The 
"Sugar Bowl" lies west of the Mississippi to 
the Atchafalaya ( Chaf-a-li-a ) River south 
from where the latter branches out from 
the Red River. To the west of the "Sugar 
Bowl" lies the "Evangeline Country," set- 
tled by the Acadian peasants made famous 
by Longfellow's poem, "Evangeline." Here, 
also, the water receded so late that no 
"money crop-*" will l>e raised this year. 

The farmers and planters, already heav- 
ily in debt, are practically bankrupt, and 
the merchants and business men are in- 
evitably being dragged down by the de- 
plorable business conditions. The question 
is: When wifl it end? No one seems to 
lie able to answer. 

The Efficient Red Cross 

THE Red Cross did wonderful work and 
plans to see the job through. As long as 
'he funds hold our, the people may experi- 
ence inconvenience and financial hardships, 
imt they will be relieved as far as possible 
of hunger and physic:d suffering. Follow- 
ers of the daily press are familiar with the 
efficient relief work 
of the Red Cross 
during the high 
water, but, since 
thespotlight of pub- 
licity has turned 
to other things, 
many don't realize 
what 1 hat great in- 
stitution is continu- 
ing to do. The Red 
Cross is still on tin- 
job. On the levees 
there remain many 
destitute families 
receiving daily ra- 
tions. Those who 
have gone back to 
their mud-soaked 
homes are being 
furnished with 
food, furniture, 
clothing, inatin-s-es, 
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PPbrlcPs Qreatest 



"In Terms Of Noo Yark" 

YOU might imagine that New York, the 
largest city, has the largest newspaper ar- 
eola tions. Hut . . . The circulation of the 
daily Tribune is greater by 96,625 than the 
combined circulations of the New York Time* 
and the New York Herald-Tribune. The city 
and suburban circulation only of The Chicago 
Tribune exceeds the total combined circulation 
of the New York World aild The New York 
Sun. 

In Chicago, one newspaper. The Tribune, 
gives the advertiser greater density of cover- 
age than these great New York papers do in 
the New York market. Chicago, the metro- 
politan market, is most economically, most 
effectively reached by The Tribune. 




Ah; The 1927 Book Of Facts 

/""ViNSIDEKABLe new material on Chicago 
market values — wealth, income, income 
tax returns, business activities. A new study 
of Chicago Trading centers; new analyses of 
circulation — urban, suburban, country, and 
by counties with relation to county values. 

A Chicago executive says of the new Book 
of Facts: 

"This book is more than a spectacular item 
of promotion. It is the most complete collection 
[175 Pages] of Chicago Territory facts — 
circulation, lineage, and market dope." 

If you haven't yet received your copy, tell 
us so on your business stationery. 



An Army Every Day 

Tn Battle ofSt. Mihiel.oneofrhcgreaten 
gagemcnuof the 
World War, is num- 
bered among the few 
great offensives in 
history where enor- 
mous m asses o farmed 
forces have partic- 
ipated. There were 
550,000 American 
soldiers in this bat- 
tle. Twice as many 
families read The 
Sunday Tribune. Every day in the year 
600,000 people in Chicago and suburbs alone 
buy The Tribune. 

* * * 

TIMBER! 

Four small islands and 4,000 acres, recently 
added to The Tribune timberlands in the 
province of Quebec, bring the total jhu <>f 




Antoinette Donnelly 

Antoinette Donnrllv i s The Trihune'i heauty 
editor. Her experience i\ wide. She lut\ re- 
duced (in lite) a group of serious minded 
Chicago fat men: the hat picked the mott 

hrautiful mimon in the world; the hut iielt*ed 
legions keep their youthful heauty. She it a 
' nei.ifKl per expert" with it different stgMSj 
a refreshing ttyle, an oriffiniil mannir. 
Antoinette Donnelly* daily column In The 
Tribune is one more reaton why The Tri- 
f»unr is the favorite newspaper of Chicago 
u-omt-n. J:Wry munch cuu thousand of them 
write to her. 



Tribune timberlands to 1,641,618 acres — 
a territory of 2,565 square miles growing 
trees to be turned into Tribunes. 

# * + 

News As Is News 

A silvery monoplane slippingdown intothe 
ghostly light flooding Le Bourget field — a 
maelstrom of cheering humanity surrounding 
a bewildered, exhausted pilot — then a cheery 
voice from the first man to reach him — "It's 
Parts — you're here!" 

Henry Wales, the Chicago Tribune's chief 
correspondent in Paris, was first to greet Slim 
Lindbergh at the end of his history-making 
flight — and Tribune readers got the benefit 
of his first hand contact with t In- |u-r..ic lit. 

Hundreds of other 
newspapers, dependent 
upon news associa- 
tions, received a story 
which, no matter how 
accurate and well writ- 
ten, was prepared for 
wholesale consump- 
tion, necessarily with 
no particular group of 
readers in mind. 
That is an example 
of how Tribune readers get better service on 
big news stories than the readers of most news- 
papers. The Tribune, while receiving the re- 
ports of the news associations, is not depend- 
ent upon them. Wherever the news breaks, 
no matter how far away or how close at home 
— America, Europe, Asia, the Arctic Circle or 
the South Sea Islands — a Chicago Tribune 
man is near at hand to send a story home. 



"In terms of Noo - York.". . , .It's out again 

A Daily Army. . . . News as is News .... 

Antoinette Timber Squabblers 



D\(ewspaper 



Charles Dailey, in Peking, fired upon, 
wounded, arrested, nearly drowned — all as 
part of a day's work . . . John Steele covers 
a regal wedding in London . . . Larry Rue 
alone gets the truth about a Balkan crisis 
. . . John Powell sees a Chinese city — his 
home — -fall to a hostile army and follows to 
the next fated city . . . Donald Day views 
Russia, from Riga, and The Tribune prints 
what he writes without the consent or neces- 
sarily the approval of the Soviet censor. AH 
the facts from all the world. 

And at home — Broadway to Hollywood — 
Tribune men write the big stories for The 
Tribune. Pcrlcy Boone in New York, Arthur 
Sears HcnninginWash- . 
ington, George Shaffer 
in Los Angeles— men 
who know Chicago, the 
middle west, and The 
Tribune news room- 
write the newsforthcir 
people. These men and 
women have just one 
job, at home or abroad 
— to get news for The 
Tribune, to get it a 
little faster; and write 
it a little better than 
any one else. 

In Chicago The Tri- 

bunehas many staunch _ , 

friends and a few -bitter r^S 

enemies. Both read 200tyoo ltt ,„, aAf 

The Tribune. Whether advice on invea- 
, ... — , „ ments have been 

they like The Tribune written to "The In- 

or not, they respect, i**" 0 "' 0 ""'". 0 < The 
• j • » Chicago Trthiinr. 

and read, its news S. B. PARKINSON 

■ conducts this valuable 

Columns. service column 




* * 



SQUABBLE Department 



/;••( anothrr ti.-u >p.tv « tquabblv. Don't 
u..-i your time on it! 



Even If nobody li ln- 
inrMtrrJ. wi> can't hnlp 
mrntionlng ana Chicago 
rrMiDnpnr'a KhriflA la 
acauira woie cut*rai« 

lineage. 

Htre't the dirt. A 
number of retail deoJ. 
rrt hantfllna ono fit* 
Honilly distributed 
product )atn with the 
manufacturer in advci - 
tiling the protfucf. The 
[idwrttumentl mr ■■■». 
haf t-a many in which 
n manufacturer httt hi* 
dealers In Ihe city or 
in tin- territory. Toil 
I* COniilJrrrd national 
advert. (inf. taking the 
national rate. But our 
contemporary, with 
whom mi- haw iptrrr-d 
tn thli eorntr f r • ■ 
line to time, it offer- 
mi it at a local rats. 

Wo don't oartKuiwiy 
Ilk* thii bargain enun. 
tar competition. It Uft't 
ulraiant, in telling, 
Tribune ifUi, In be 



acaerf : "Why itiau'd we 
buy your paper at Itie 
national tale when th« 
othar paper « ui a 
local '■<!■■ f" And to a 
Manufacturer who doat- 
n't consider circulation 
tlotely — thtt ulhrr pa- 
par it half The Tribune 
weekday and onr-lrind 
The. Tribune Sunday 
circulation— 4 ha bargain 
•avail jmter tn an it 
actually u. 

And though we get 
excited lor a while, and 
dr.vota thtt department 
to our wrath. w« knew 
in our heart* that The 
Tribune policy of giving 
every advertiser fair 
and *quil treatment It 
not going te hurt The 
Tribune', hutmeii. Wo 

can wall afford lo Iota 
it litfln lla.oe* for th, 
prvtant to maintain a 
pulley that euarantMi 
"no priviiegfit to On* 
advrrtltrr not en|oyed 
by »wy other.'» 



Whi^n wntiny to Chk'M» TwitlXB ptntt mention Xatinn's Itvinru 
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stoves and cooking utensils. In Arkansas 
City alone five hundred families were pro- 
vided such aid. 

Nothing is being wasted. Those who 
have no farms must go to work in the lum- 
ber mills or gravel pits, and, likewise, those 
whose land was flooded until too late to 
make a crop. Those who have planted com 
and other forage crops are being helped 
until their rrops are "laid by," after which 
they, too, must go to work. 

Two names are on the tongue of nearly 
every flood victim — the Red Cross and 
Herbert Hoover. So effective and so appre- 
ciated was his work that I believe the Sec- 
retary of Commerce could run for any of- 
fice down there and get elected on a Re- 
publican ticket. That, as you know, is say- 
ing a great deal. 

The Red Cross is preparing to go more 
extensively into rehabilitation work. In- 
deed, it, appears that whatever organized 
rehabilitation is done will have to lie ac- 
complished by that lwdy, for so far no 
steps have been taken to provide other 
relief. 

Hope of Government Help 

THE unanimous feeling is that the Gov- 
ernment should take over the levee 
work, and do it at once. Although they do 
not resent particularly the President's fail- 
ure to call a special session for relief meas- 
ures, the people of the south feel that Con- 
gress should meet at once and appropriate 
sufficient money to begin work on a com- 
prehensive system that will prevent a re- 
currence of the recent disaster. Another 
big flood in 1928 is improbable, but it is 
altogether possible, and the newspapers, 
politicians, and other prominent men are 
upbraiding President Coolidge for his ap- 
parent indifference. They feel that, even 
if Congress were to act promptly when it 
meets in December, it would be too late 
to complete enough of the levee project to 
provide protection in the spring of 1928. 
Moreover, they fear that, unless a special 
session is called Iwtween now and Decem- 
ber for the sole purpose of acting on flood 
protection measures, the Congress that con- 
venes in December will sidetrack the flood 
problem for taxation, prohibition and other 
spectacular subjects to get. the people prop- 
erly stirred up for the 1928 presidential 
election. 

At the time this article is being written, 
unusual pressure is being exerted to obtain 
a special session. Newspapers are wiring 
the President and congressmen, printing 
vigorous editorials, and running humorous 
cartoons of the President in cowlioy hat 
and chaps out "doing his slulT" for west- 
ern votes while the south is in danger of 
drowning. 

Most of the thinking people realize that 
it would have been folly for tie President 
to have called Congress together hastily, 
before the engineers could prepare suitable 
plans, but they think the time has come 
when something should l>e done — and done 
quickly. 

Even though the Federal Government 
comes through with relief from levee taxes 
and provides adequate flood protection, the 
row of the flood victims is going to be a 
hard one. Yet they are game, and gener- 
ally optimistic of the outcome. 



Unfortunately, there was little insurance 
carried against flood damage, and, aside 
from the help received from the Red 
Cross, everyone had to stand the cost of 
repairing his own property. Stores and 
homes had to be repainted and refinwhed tu 
the interiors, at least, though high-water 
marks will long be seen on the outside of 
most buildings. 

The lumber mills are running, and there 
is plenty of work for all kinds of tradesmen 
in the repairing of damaged property. The 
trouble is that many people needing work 
done can't pay for it. If the government 
goes into an extensive flood protection pro- 
gram, there will doubtless be a great de- 
mand for lal>or on the levees, which will 
help bring back prosperity. 

The credit required for repairs is gen- 
erally available at banks to responsible 
borrowers, but those who are already too 
heavily in debt must depend upon the Red 
Cross or do the best they can without aid. 
So far, the Red Cross has done little to- 
ward rebuilding or repairing plantation 
property, feeling that the small farmer 
and working man needed help the most. 

Merchants in the south have always 
done a heavy credit business, and this 
year they have to carry even more of 
their customers. They will Ire aided some- 
what by wholesalers in St. Louis, New Or- 
leans and Memphis, who will in turn bor- 
row from the city banks to extend lilieral 
credit to the merchants in the stricken 
areas. 

Money for financing cotton crops was 
furnished largely by the local banks, which 
borrowed from their city correspondents 
when their own lending ability became 
strained. In the flooded district are many 
good, sound banks. Conditions, however, 
during the past several years have not been 
good, and many banks have been carrying 
slow and doubtful loans. The flood will 
doubtless make 6ome of the loans even less 
collectible, and some bank failures are to 
l« expected. 

Cotton is the only "money crop" on 
which banks and merchants make ad- 
vances to planters. With the price of corn 
going up, however, the farmers may learn 
that some money is to be made in that 
commodity. But they will have to finance 
themselves while raising it. 

Banks in Fairly Good Way 

/GENERALLY speaking, however, the 
banks will be able to take care of the 
financial needs of those who arc able to make 
statements that justify bank credit. The big 
need is for some agency to extend liberal 
long-term credit to the people who are in 
such bad shape, financially, that no well- 
managed bank can lend them money. 

No sooner were the flood waters surging 
over the once productive farms than it was 
realized that vast sums of money would 
!>e tteedad to finance rehabilitation and 
make crops. At the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Hoover, three credit corporations were 
formed, one each for Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, the capital, stock being 
subscribed locally by banks and business 
men and from the rest of the country, at 
the request of President Coolidge, on a 
dollar for dollar basis by business men 
all over the United States. Local loan com- 



mittees were established in each county to 
pass on loan applications for the corpora- 
tions. 

Under the Intermediate Credit Act, an 
amendment to the Federal farm Loan Aw, 
the Intermediate Credit Banks arc author- 
ized tu rediscount for banks and for such 
credit corporations the eligible loans made 
by them. But the trainers of the Interme- 
diate Credit Act had in mind that the 
loans so rediscounted should lie entirely 
sound, and made such restrictions that the 
people who needed credit the worst could 
not qualify for loans through the newly 
organized credit companies. 

Many broken are in hopes the govern- 
ment will provide a loan fund from which 
the practically bankrupt people can bor- 
row for long periods without security and 
at very low rates of interest. They have 
little grounds for the hope that, this will 
be done, however. 

According to one of the most prominent 
bankers and lawyers of the south, "it has 
been the idea that when the Red Cross 
stopped, these rehabilitation corporations 
could take hold. I do not think there was 
ever any real basis for this hope In other 
words, these people were not a banking 
proposition aiter the disaster. Hankers do 
not confuse business and charity. They are 
not willing to do bad business for the sake 
of charity." 

More Collateral Wanted 

THE corporations, however, stabilized the 
situation at the right time. A Pine Bluff 
banker sized up tin* situation very terselv 
when he said: "What we need is more col- 
lateral — not more capital." 

The land is already too heavily burdened 
with debt, often for twice the market value. 
One prominent banker stated that he felt 
wholesale foreclosures to clear the land, 
even at loss to mortgage holders and sac- 
rifice to owners, would be necessary liefore 
farm credit could be reestablished on a 
satisfactory basis. There seems to be much 
logic in this opinion. 

Down below New Orleans, where the 
people were flooded by artificial breaks in 
the levees to save the city, relief and re- 
habilitation work is going on with better 
prospects of success. The city of New 
Orleans' and state of Louisiana are morally 
bound to restore the people to their former 
condition as far as money can do it. The 
banks of New Orleans put up $2,000,000, 
and a reparations commission is already 
functioning, making awards for damages in 
accordance with the showings made by the 
flood victims. Pending the passage of leg- 
islation appropriating rehabilitation funds, 
the New Orleans banks are lending up to 
80 per cent on reparation certificates 
awarded by the committee. It is believed 
that those who gave up their homes to 
save New Orleans will be taken care of in 
due time. 

It is thought by business men generally 
that, except in the worst flooded sections, 
prospects for the year are fairly good. The 
land was doubtless enriched by the silt dc- 
posits left by the water. It Is also felt 
that railroad and levee construction work 
will offset, in a measure, the loss through 
decreased purchasing power of the farmers 
in the flooded communities. 
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Reduce Selling Costs 

by Planned Operation of Salesmen's Curs 



To executives responsible for the 
supervision and the expense of 
salesmen's automobiles, Oakland 
offers a definite plan of motor car 
operation to reduce operating costs. 

This plan was developed after an 
intensive study of the dperation of 
motor cars in business. It is thorough, 
comprehensive and deals in sound 
fundamentals. 

Its outline is given in a booklet, 
"Experiences of Various Companies 
inHandling Automobiles with Sales- 
men", which contains much other 
valuable information. Hundreds of 
executives who have read it tell us 
that they regard it as extremely 
helpful. 

This booklet will be mailed without 
charge on receipt of the coupon. 

Oakland has built the Pontiac Six 
and the Oakland All-American Six 
in body types which readily adapt 
themselves to business, both in price 
and design. A study of this booklet 
will reveal that Oakland has gone 
even further and has developed a 
complete plan to control operating 
and selling costs incident to the use 
of automobiles in business. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 




COUPON 

Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. K, 
Pontine, M i, li j_n n 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the book, "Experiences of 
Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen "-fell usnairvaboul vourfltet users plan. 

(Name) 

(Title) 

(Company) 

(City) 



I State;.. 



I 



OAKLAND -PONTIAC 



PRODUCTS 



GENERAL MOTORS 



When writing to Oakland Mutoh Ckk Company p/ra_r mrntion \*atu>n't f1usincs$ 
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"We must get over this idea 
that all land is to be farmed" 




Making Fewer Farmers 
Buy More Goods 



THE FARMERS are trek- 
king to town ! " This is the 
way in which an editor of 
a publication which has a nation- 
wide circulation epitomizes the 
trend in rural depopulation during 
1926. Last year was no exception 
to the rule. Statistics show that 
for a period of twenty years, in 
certain mid-western states, the 
farm population has steadily decreased. 

This is a peculiar phenomenon, especially 
when compared with what is happening in 
the general national and world field of popu- 
lation increase. A prominent biologist has 
recently said, "I count the problem of 
population increase the greatest one proln 
lem now facing the world." 

In the United States we are increasing 
now at the rate of alwut two million a 
year, and it is estimated that we shall reach 
the saturation jM)int when we number about 
250,000,000, which it is assumed will be not 
later than 1980. Alarmists ask the ques- 
tion, "What shall we do after that to 
feed our people, when the jropulation in- 
crease has overtaken the possible produc- 
tivity of the land?" 

Depopulation of Farms? 

r> UT along with this alarm comes this one 
" from an exactly opposite cause, namely, 
that the farm population is decreasing. It 
is predicted that the price of fowl to the 
consumer will go up, unless the trend re- 
verses itself. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is quoted as saying that "the real menace 
to the country lies in the inability of the 
Government to stop the trend before farms 
have been so thoroughly depopulated that 
the United States will not be able to pro- 
duce enough foodstuffs to meet its needs." 

A New York paper is quoted as inter- 
preting the movement as "a gTeat tragedy." 
"Behind it," the editor says, "is the re- 
lentless economic trend which has made it 
impossible for millions, even of those who 
have stuck to the farm, to make a decpnt 
living. It is the trend, in short, which led 
Professor Dodd, of the University of Chi- 
cago, to predict a year ago the development 
of a rural peasantry unless something is 
done to check it." 



By WALTER BURR 

Professor of Sociology, Kansas State Agricultural College 
Cartoons by Stuart Hay 



All of which, to one who actually travels 
out over the farming area, visits in the 
homes and on the farms, and studies con- 
ditions and j>eople as they are, is to laugh. 

I have within the past few years made 
studies among farm people which have 
thoroughly convinced me that this business 
of a rural peasantry in America, a com- 
ing dearth of foodstuff, a decadent rural 
life, and the like, a all bunk. The first of 
these studies involved the investigation of 
three hundred farm homes, to learn what 
the families had purchased and used in the 
home during the previous year, and what 
uses they had made of the things available. 
The second was a study of the movements 
of farm populations, and what has been 
happening in the same areas to the insti- 
tutions maintained and supported by the 
iarm people. 

That there are fewer farmers in certain 
tireas, and that for all the United States 
there was a decrease in farm people in 
1926 of 649,000, statistics accurately show. 
That this was in any way other than for 
the welfare of the country as a whole and 
the farm communities themselves, and the 
farm people who moved, statistics do not 
show. To the contrary, such statistics as 
are available indicate that the movement 
from the farm is due to very wholesome 
and sound economic causes, and that in all 
probability it is a readjustment of popu- 
lation which must, continue for some years 
yet to come. 

Here are some facts that must be taken 
into consitleration in understanding this de- 
crease of persons in the rural trade area: 

In the days of homesteading, much of the 
farm work was done by hand, and what ma- 
chinery was used was of a clumsy and in- 
efficient type. The lands first entered were 
the fertile ones of "the Ohios," Illinois, In- 



diana, Kentucky, Iowa, etc. In 
these areas th? rainfall is fairly 
dependable. In much of this ter- 
ritory also there was big timl>cr, 
and the carving out of a farm was 
a task that called for m;iny hands 
working many years. One hun- 
dred and sixty acres, under these 
conditions, was a very large farm. 
So the homestead was placed at 
the 160-acre limit. 

The economic and social movement west- 
ward became a psychological movement. 
Long after the best lands were occupied, 
the trek westward continued, on into the 
semi-arid regions, up into the Rocky Moun- 
tains—and always with the idea of 160 
acres as a homestead. The psychology of 
the situation simply carried the procession 
further than was justified by sound eco- 
nomics or what the fanners themselves 
would call "good horse sense." 

There are vast areas where the tragedy 
of placing one's all in a little "farm," and 
year after year running a deficit and finally 
Iwing forced out, has been enacted up to 
the present time. Such areas never should 
have been cut up into homesteads of the 
traditional size. 

Bigger and Better Farms 

BECAUSE 160 acres made a good farm 
seventy-five years ago in Ohio, is no 
good reason to suppose that a like number 
of acres would make a good farm in west- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska and in eastern 
Colorado today. Because people have Iwen 
moving off these under-sized tracts, and go- 
ing to places in the city or otherwise where 
they can make decent livings, is certainly 
no evidence of the dumbness usually asso- 
ciated with the alarmist's picture of "an 
American peasantry." It might rather be 
considered the very best mark of a high 
grade of intelligence. 

Statistics show that in this "trek from 
the farm" there has l>een no good produc- 
tive land abandoned. I asked a county 
agent recently if he knew of any "aban- 
doned" farms in his county where there has 
!>cen a slight decrease in rural population. 
His reply was, "Yes, one. It was such a 
tract of land that no one but a demented 
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Art Metnl Equip- 
ment of the type 
shown in this 
office combines 
the practical 
qualities of steel 
with the dignity 
and beauty re- 
quired by mod- 
ern business. 




teel's advantages 

and greater beauty, too 



PLAY the stranger in your own office for a 
few moments. What do you nee? 
Office furniture like that in the picture — 
clean of line, beautiful in finish — makes any 
office not only attractive to look at hut also an 
ultra modern place in which to do business. 

With all its beauty, Art Metal Steel Office 
Equipment retains the great advantages of 
steel. Its durability of construction and finish 
insures good appearance throughout its life. 
It is fire resisting — dust-proof — sanilarv. Its 



drawers never slick. Art Metal saves time, in- 
creases office speed, conserves space. 

You can secure this beautiful yet practical 
equipment in natural grain finishes or in the 
rich Art Metal olive green justly popular for 
general office use. Prices an- reasonable. First 
cost is the last. 

Illustrated descriptive httohlets and prices 
of A rt Metal desks, files, safes and shelving u ill 
be sent on request. Art Metal Construction 
( Company, Jamestown. New York. 





Seffi^Y^Y ^Y^yx yji y jt y jg, y , 



^Yhrn writing to A«t Mrm. CoNmirrnoN Compact pJrc 



S'atiou'* Hutinm 
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man would ever have tried to farm it, and 
the last owner just showed his good sense 
in letting it go back to the wilderness." 
Evidently we must get over this idea that 
all land is to Ijc farmed, whether or not it 
has any fertility, or Lies within a zone where 
the rainfall and temperature are conducive 
to agriculture. 

A few days ago a big Kansas farmer who 
moved from Massachusetts told me of some 
"worn-out" and "abandoned" farms there. 
He said the trouble was that the farms 
were worn out before they were ever set- 
tled by farmers. He related stories of his 
early boyhood days spent in carrying rock 
off the land, so that, planting could be done 
on small tracts thus redeemed. 

In those areas which are adapted to 
farming there has been a regular increase in 
product per acre, during the period of the 
greatest decrease in rural population. Who 
said something about food Incoming scarce 
in the near future, due to the fewer num- 
ber of farmers in the trade territory? 
Have we not been struggling with the prolv 
lem of the "exportable surplus"? 

Increased Production Per Man 

V\/E are concerned, of course, with the 
' » product per man employed rather 
than with the product per acre. We want 
the individual to produce adequately in 
compensation for his labor. If the product 
per acre has been increasing while the num- 
ber of persons employed has been decreas- 
ing, it goes without Raying that the product 
per person has been very greatly increas- 
ing. 

There has been a terrible falling off in 
the last fifty years in the number of men 
who set type by hand. That must be dis- 
astrous to the printing business. There 
must be much less type set. Yet we know 
that quite the opposite is true, and that 
the falling off in numbers of hand com- 
positors has been due to the coming of 
labor-saving machines. The hand composi- 
tors just, had to find something else to do, 
and since there were plenty of other indus- 
tries in the cities, the adjustment was made 
without resulting in any population shifts. 

It is estimated that if we should use to- 
day the agricultural methods of Beventy- 
fivc years ago and still keep up our present 
rate of production, it would require twenty 
million more jwople on the farms to do the 
work. That would make a lot 
more people in the trade territory A 
to lie supplied by "'the home hut- . 
chant." But who S?W 
would advocate re- 
turning to the meth- 
ods of seventy-five 
years ago, to give 
that, kind of trade to 
the present-day re- 
tailer? And is the 
present-day retailer 
in the center of a 
rural area worse off 
than was the one of 
seventy-live years 
ago? 

Some economists declare that a farm 
itself is a manufactured article. That 
is, it is not a farm until some one makes it 
one by erecting a farmhouse, barns, fences 
and other improvements, and joining with 
others to develop a system of roads, 



bridges, and means generally of transporta- 
tion and communication. In that sense, the 
farms of America are now made. It took a 
lot of labor to "make" them, and the bulk 
of that lalxir is no longer needed. There- 
fore, it is no longer present and no longer 
counted in the rural population. If its 
equivalent were there, it would be idle and 
dependent upon charity. Not very good 
human material for a trade territory. 

Family Tribes 

HERBERT QUICK, in his story of "One 
Man's Life," depicts some of the prolf- 
lems of the pioneer "humesteading" times. 
Among these he refers to the size of the 
pioneer families. He tells of the frequency 
of the cases in which the stalwart man 
raised a family of ten (ir fifteen children, 
the mother died, and the man remarried and 
raised another family nearly as large in 
numlier. The family in which my own 
mother was raised in southern Indiana was 
one of this double-decker sort. Fifteen or 
twenty children in one family swelled the 
population someu hat, 

But, you know, tl.ey don't do it any 
more. Three or four children, and the 
family is finished. 

Whether it is better for the retailer to 
have in his trade territory families of 
twenty in number who cannot afford a 
decent living, or families of five in numlier 
who can afford to buy things — "deponent 
sayeth not." But somewhere along the 
line this getting out of the rabbit habit 
must register a "decrease in rural popula- 
tion," which might or might not be con- 
sidered a sure proof of the "development of 
an American peasantry." 

The Decrease Explained 

T 1 1". HE are some figures gathered by an 
intensive study of a typical Kansas 
county, in which there has been "rural 
depopulation" for more than twenty years, 
steadily: 

In the twenty-year period studied, the 
number of farms decreased by one hundred 
and forty-four. 

This in itself, counting five persons to 




"Fifteen or twenty children 
in one family swelled the 
population somewhat" 



the family, would account for a loss of 
seven hundred and twenty in the farm 
population. In spite of this decrease in 
the number of farms, then- have been no 
farms abandoned in the county. 

This is largely a wheat-producing county, 
with great mills at the center to work up 
the product. The numtor of farms in the 
class of less than 260 acres greatly de- 
creased, because with modem machinery it 

■ lid nut, pay to farm such small arras. 

The number of farms in the class between 
360 acres and 1,000 acres greatly increased, 
indicating a merger of (he smaller farms. 
In 15100 all farm implements in the county 
were valued at $474,930, divided among 
1,948 farmers, while in 1920 all farm im- 
plements were valued at $2,170,940, distrib- 
uted among 144 fewer farmers. That is, 
while the number of farms decreased 7.39 
per cent, the value of farm machinery in— 
creased :'.:>7:2 per cent. I Joes thai look 
like a "rural i>easantry" or a falling off in 
trade in the merchants' territory? 

In this county the value of crops pro- 
duced in 1909 was $3,060,046*. In 1919, 
ten years later, the value of the same classes 
of crops produced was $6,882,428 — with a 
greatly decreased numlier of farm people. 
In 1909 this county produced 1,639,650 
bushels of wheat, and in 1910, with fewer 
farms and fewer farm people, it produced 
2,203,407 bushels of wheat. 

Statistics Sometimes Misleading 

SUCH statistics could l>e given in every 
field that has a bearing on the economic 
life and the trade situation of the area 
studied. It. was essential that a readjust- 
ment of rural population should be made to 
meet new conditions. Published statistics, 
from which are gleaned supposed facts with 
regard to rural population movements, are 
often themselves misleading. In many 

■ a»r- a "loss" recorded statistically means 
a "gain" in the economic and social sense. 
Farm people, like other people, are con- 
sumers of materials for food, clothing and 
shelter. It might develop that, where the 
numbers of consumers decrease, the amount 
consumed will decrease. This does not 
always follow, especially when consid- 
ered in terms of that 
part of the amount 
consumed for the 
supply of which peo- 
ple depend upon the 
retail merchant. 

However, there can 
be no doubt that the 
merchant must be 
alive to the fact of 
the decrease in the 
number of his rural 
customers, and alert 
*o discover means of 
creating new wants 
among those who re- 
main, nnd of so as- 
sisting in all move- 
ments within the 
eotnmanity to add to 

the income ol the 
tanners (hat Uiese 
wants will become 
economic demands, 
with money coming 
into the community 
to pay for purchases. 
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Big business knows 
how rust -fire* eats profits 



That is why Armco ingot 
iron is used in so many 
of our largest industries. 

TTDW to keep away rust-fire, the 
n profit-eater? That's a question 
every plant owner thinks about. 

Thousands of industrial executives 
know the answer. They are insisting 
on Armco ingot iron for all sheet metal 
work in their plants. 

Armco ingot iron is the rust-resisting 
metal. It is practically free from the 
impurities that hasten rust in steel. 
An J no other iron is so pure. That is 
why Armco ingot iron gives long-time, 
low-cost service on the roofs 
and sides of factory build- 
ings, in stacks, tanks and 
heating systems . . . and 
every other - place where 
sheet metal is exposed to the 
weather or corrosive fumes 
and gases. 



These men know, too, that the use 
of Armco ingot iron saves them worry 
over maintenance details as well as 
money. And they know that sixty 
cents of every dollar on a sheet metal 
job is spent for labor . . . regardless of 
what material is used. Naturally, they 
prefer to invest their crews' time in 
metal that will last. 

When you build or replace, keep 
rust-fire out of your plant by using 
Armco ingot iron. You can identify 
it by the Armco Triangle stamped on 
every sheet. 



INGOT- IRON 
- SHOP - 

Q*it)%dmltQuttrlm 



Home owners and 
builders, too, are 
saving the cost and 
annoyance of frequent repairs. They 



And in 
the HOME. 



are insisting on galvanized Armco ingot 
iron for gutters, downspouts, flashings, 
metal lath . . . and 
other metal parts 
about a house. Here, 
Armco ingot iron 
offers a double pro- 
tection against rust. 
For it takes and holds a coat of 
zinc much purer than the galvanizing 
on steel. Look for the sheet metal shop 
in your neighborhood that displays the 
Ingot Iron Shop Sign. 

TheAmerican Rolling MillCompany 
mioijletown, ohio 

Kjport—Hie Armco International Corp. 
CMc Addrcu: "Armco— Middlctown" 



ARMCO 

INGOT IRON 

RESISTS RUST 



RlJST-FlREt The only differ- 
ence between rusting and burning is 
lime— both are oxidation. You tan 
feel and tee the fire produced by rapid 
burning. But when metal rusts, the 
cess is too slow to see. Rust is the 



r. 



tish" of this fire. 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 




The Business Map of Last Month 



The Map of a Year Ago 




A REVIEW of conditions in July and 
early August reveals at least two 
phases or perhaps two views of 
contrasting conditions. Trade and indus- 
try as a whole gained little, in fact in- 
dustry receded somewhat, and was at a 
rather low ebb. Retail trade activity 
seemed confined largely to "sales," and 
wholesale trade appeared to mark time 
until the entry of August. On the other 
hand, crop conditions, taken a? a whole 
but considering especially food crops, un- 
questionably gained, though, as in the case 
of corn, still leaving a great deal to lie 
desired. 

There was enough irregularity visible in 
and between the two showings to render 
generalization difficult other than to say 
trade and industrial trends were either sta- 



By FRANK GREENE 

tionary or receding, whereas the crop out- 
look, even allowing for the disappointment 
of those expecting a large cotton crop esti- 
mate, was apparently vastly better than 
one or two months or more ago. 

On the theory that one should step off 
first with the best foot, it may be said that 
the cotton manufacturing trade and selling 
trade was active, even allowing for sum- 
mer shutdowns; wool prices were firmer, 
the woolen goods industry showing a slight- 
ly IteUer condition than a year ago; bank 
dealing! and bank debits showed gains, 
most of this at the big speculative centers 
where easier money and excellent showings 
of earnings by a few companies eventuated 



in record activity in stocks for July ; shoe 
manufacturing was quite active with 
higher prices asked as a result of the earlier 
strength in leather and hides; silk con- 
sumption, that is, mill takings, was alwve 
a year ago; collections were slightly bet- 
ter; gasoline consumption heavily in- 
creased; commodity price indexes turned 
upward after four consecutive declines; 
there were fewer failures and smaller lia- 
bilities than in June or July a year ago. 
Chain store and mail-order sales showed 
decreases from June, which is seasonal, 
and gains over a year ago by chains were 
not as large as in June,- though well above 
July a year ago. Mail-order-sale gains 
over a year ago were maintained on the 
same scale as in June. 
The unfavorable trends in trade and in- 
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The Higher production of piece workers in Rich- 
mond — the speed with which their output can be 
distributed by rail and water, mean added profits. 



V 



FEfl 



VASM iPKli. MAY JUNE JUUT AUG SEPT 





Average production of New England operative* in J in- 
tlattne* over a 4- year period. 

Average production uf workers in 3 Richmond industries 
— iron, paper and tobacco. 



Vital Factors 
In Present Day Plant Location 



Suddenly your bird doe becomes a statue. A 
whirr of wings . . , two shells tm quick i ucctssion. 
Quail shootsng in Virginia on a S'member 
morning is a nerer'to-be-fnegotten experitnxa. 
Sara and rabbits, wild turkeys and deer reward 
the hunter. Just two to three hours away by 
motor ($ duck shooting such as Nsmrodl dream 
of. 

Richmond is an ideal pUct to LIVE . . . and do 
business. Write for a copy of " Joys of Living 
in Richmond." 




"T\ the farSouth, summer heat acts 
I as a brake on production. In the 
North, the cold of winter has the 
same effect. But in Richmond plants, 
the output of piece workers is prac- 
tically uniform thruout the year 
and greater than in cities north or 
south. 

Their own production charts proved 
this so conclusively that one industry 
is making its main expansion here — 
employing 5,000 more workers than 
in 1925. 

Here is the industrial climate that 
science considers ideal — an average 
year round temperature of 58.3°. 



Another great industry, after a 
searching but quiet investigation, 
selected James River Basin for a 
new plant involving an expenditure 
of many millions — a single plant 



whose power requirements are greater 
than that of all homes, street railways 
and industries in many large Southern 
cities. 

Distributing from Richmond has 
the advantage of nearness to the 
centers of population with hauls by 
both rail and water. The richest 
sections of the South can be served 
better than from any other point. 

If considering relocating your plant 
or the establishment of branch plants,, 
our Industrial Bureau will, without 
obligation, make a survey that will 
show how well a Richmond location 
meets your needs. 



Industrial Bureau 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
Box 100, Richmond, Va. 



RICHMOND 



VI R G I N I A 



"AS FAR SOUTH AS YOU NEED COME FOR LABOR AND SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTION; AS FAR SOUTH 
AS YOU CAN COME FOR QUICK TRANSPORTATION NORTH BY R ML AND WATER" 
When writing to Richmond Ciuuu* or Con unci pleeut mention S'ation't Rutincu 
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dustry seemed to center largely on what 
might hp called the constructive lines. Son 
coal production was curtailed hy the strike 
which has now lasted over four month.--; 
anthracite output was the smallest for any 
month for a decade, except when a strike 
tied up production; pig iron and steel pro- 
duction were sharply below a year ago; 
car loadings and railway earnings decreased 
sharply from 1926; automobile production 
was heavily off with a good deal of unem- 
ployment at the leading center; lumber 
was a shade better than in June but well 
below a year ago; and permit values of 
new building showed heavy de- 
creases from the like months of 
1926 and 1925. 

Petroleum production was at 
a high record rate in June and 
probably in July, but the ef- 
fect of this u*K>n prices was 
hardly uplifting. Employment 
in June was figured by the 
Labor Bureau of Statistics aa 
2.4 per cent below June a year 
ago, and July is not expected 
to better this showing. 



Following the rise to 17.95 cents in late 
July, which was about the same price as a 
year before, came a sharp speculative de- 
cline, and the publication of the crop re- 
port of August with an estimate of 13,492,- 
000 bales, whereas trade estimates ranged 
from 14,500,000 to 15,000,000 hales, found 
the market in a condition vulnerable to 
bullish news. 

The key to the above bullish report, the 
crop condition of 69.5 on August 1 com- 
paring with 093 on August 1, 1928, a very 
minute reduction, is found in the fact that 
the acreage allowing for abandonment this 



Crop Situation Better 

IN the crop situation, favor- 
able and unfavorable features 
were blended, but gains indi- 
cated the estimates of spring 
wheat and corn much more 
thau offset reduced estimates of 
winter wheat, and oats. Espe- 
cially was this spring wheat 
gam encouraging to states west 
of the Mississippi from Minne- 
sota and Iowa to the coast. In 
fact, the northwest quarter of 
the country seemed to reap a 
good dual of the benefits of bet- 
ter weather, although states 
further south obtained a favor- 
able balance for slightly smaller 
than expected yields of winter 
wheat, in a gain in corn 
condition. 

Of the lesser food crops it 
may be said that no great loss 
in condition is indicated. In 
cotton the character of the sea- 
son is said to lend itself to boll 
weevil damage, and the unques- 
tionably good growth of the 
plant seems to have been bal- 
anced in the experts' minds by 
more than normal spread of 
this infection. The floods in 
the Mississippi Valley generally 
receded, ami the su<-rr« of 
"catch" crops was heralded as helping the 
flood sufferers' outlook in that area. 

A reflection of the better crop outlook 
in the northwest was had in early August 
in a better trend of reports as to whole- 
sale buying in that area, but the increase 
in buying was cautious because of the 
knowledge that while harvesting had begun 
in those areas there was still some danger 
of frost damage to spring wheat, while the 
need of continued favorable weather and 
a late fall for corn was stressed. 

In the last days of July cotton rose to 
just short of 18 cents, this ascent from the 
low of early December of 12.15 marking 
the immense change in viewpoint from last 
autumn, when depression ruled 'lie Sou'h 
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year is only 41,130,000 acres as against 
48,730,000 under crop at harvest in 1020, 
a decrease of loVfc per cent. Thus condi- 
tion is the same, but, the lioll weevil menace 
is apparently considered serious enough to 
add a little to the possible reduction, reck- 
oning the acreage reduction alone as equal 
to 2,780,000 bales from a year ago's total. 

Spot Cotton Prices Higher 

HOWEVER, the crop estimate turned 
out less by 1,CK)0,000 to 1,500,000 
bales than was expected, hence the fireworks 
in the price situation, spot cotton rising to 
19.95 cents as against 18.15 cents a year ago. 

The features helping to bring about the 
advance in prices during July were the 



strength of textiles and more especially cot- 
ton and cotton goods, and of hides anil 
leather, fruits, livestock, naval stores, non- 
ferrous metals and some few building ma- 
terials. Four out of thirteen groups of 
commodities declined, these being provi- 
sions, breadstuffs, except corn, oils and mis- 
cellaneous products. 

Great interest naturally attaches to the 
showings made by current building permits, 
and the July exhibit, pointing to a decrease 
in value from July a year ago, still further 
increases the balance against 1027 in ibis 
respect; for seven months it is 8.6 per cent. 

July a year ago, it may be re- 
called, showed a decrease of 
12.7 per cent from July of 
1025, while for seven months 
the decrease from 1925 was 4.3 
per cent. Only one group, the 
southwestern cities, reported a 
gain over 1926 for July. 

Modifying somewhat, the sat- 
isfaction at the probably larger 
crop of wheat this year than 
last in this country is the re- 
port of the continuance of the 
slowness of export buying of 
American wheat hitherto noted. 
With large American and Cana- 
dian crops indicated and good 
yields expected in Europe, es- 
pecially France, the foreign 
buyer is evidently not inclined 
to buy heavily. 

Mail Order Better 

MAIL-ORDER sales in July 
showed a decrease of 8.5 
per cent from June but an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over July a 
year ago. For the seven mont lis' 
period mail-order sales showed 
a gain of four-tenths of 1 per 
cent over 1920. Chain-store 
sales in July showed a decrease 
oi 3.2 per cent, from June but 
an increase of 11.5 per cent 
over July a year ago. For the 
seven months ending with July, 
chain-store sales showed a gain 
of 1(3.1 per cent. Mail-order 
and chain-store sales combined 
for July exhibited a decrease 
of 5.1 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month, but a gain of 
8.3 per cent over the like month 
a year ago. For seven months 
combined totals showed an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent. 

Some of the other statistics 
of movement in July were those 
regarding daily output of pig iron which 
was the smallest for any month since »Sep- 
tember, 1925, and 8.4 per cent, below July a 
year ago. Steel output for July was prob- 
ably 10 per cent below a year ago. Deliv- 
eries of silk to mills were 4 per cent alwve 
a year ago in July. 

Reduced gross receipts of railroads in 
June (they fell off 4.5 per cent from a 
year ago) were foreshadowed by the de- 
crease of 2.8 per cent in car loadings. For 
six months gross revenue fell olT font -tenths 
Of I per cent, whereas car loadings gained 
1.2 per cent. Net operating income of 
$472,5 11.052 for six months 'fell 4 6 per 
cent from 102(3, most of this decrcacv; hav- 
ing occurred in June. 
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The Guarantee 

of the^Norlds Leading Loose-Leaf Makers 



(JOlKE a master's signature on a painting or an author's 
C*-» autograph in a book, the Irving-Pitt trade-mark on 
loose-leaf equipment is a guarantee. 

It guarantees quality. In our twenty-three years of 
growth we have never compromised with the best — 
eitner in materials or workmanship. We promptly 
redeem merchandise in which the consumer can find 
any defect. 

It guarantees efficiency. Our creative staff — practical 
accounting men — supplies a steady flow of new ideas 
for efficiently "keeping the world's records." 



It guarantees simplicity. Irving-Pitt devices are quick 
and easy to use — and I-P accounting forms are so plain 
and simple they are called "Records that Talk." 

It guarantees service. Our obligation does not end with 
the delivery of highest-grade merchandise. Our System 
Staff of trained experts and our trained dealers through- 
out the United States are always at your service. 

Selected stationers from coast to coast sell Irving-Pitt 
products — everything in loose-leaf. Demand the I-P 
trade-mark. Insist on this guarantee of the world's 
leading loose-leaf makers. 



IRVINCPITT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Chicago KANSAS CITY New York 
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Selling "The First Street of Europe 

London Shopkeepers of Regent Street Find That Group Action in 
Advertising of Location Is Better than Separate Store Appeals 



EVERY metropolis has its thor- 
oughfare to which the citizens 
point with pride as "the street 
where you meet everybody who is any- 
body." In Loudon this distinction has Ion? 
been claimed for Regent Street, whose 
glories were originally created by Nash, 
the favorite architect of George IV. In 
land which was the private property of 
the crown, Nash erected miles of stuccoed 
houses and stores. The result was Regent 
Street as globe-trotters have known it for 
a hundred years. Since the war, owing to 
the "falling in" of the Crown leases, this 
famous roadway has undergone a meta- 
morphosis. 

In accordance with the conditions of 
leasehold, practically every one of the old 
I in ili lings has been 
torn down and re- 
erected to conform 
more or leas strict- 
ly to a prevailing 
architectural note. 
The reconstructed 
thoroughfare h as 
not met with uni- 
versal approval, but 
despite the require- 
ment of an undcr- 
iying similarity in 
elevation or front- 
age, the general ef- 
fect is not monoto- 
nous, but rather 
impressive. The 
new Regent Street 
succeeds in continu- 
ing the tradition of 
the old. 

Lyrical Praise 

RATHER too 
much so, in 
fact; and thereby 
hangs our tale. No 
sooner had Nash 
completed his work 
over a hundred 
years ago than 
newspaper writers 
became lyrical in 
its praise. A great 
deal was said of the 
high rents charged 
leaseholders at the 
time, and Regent 
Street began its 
career handicapped 
with the reputation 
of being a costly 
rluippine ecu i it. 
Although neighbor- 
ing streets made 
the most of the 
out - of - the - high- 
rent-district argu- 
ment, the new lo- 
cality eventually 



By JOHN LANDELS LOVE 



overcame the disability which unguided and 
indiscriminating publicity fastened upon it, 
and established itself as "a splendid mart 
of retail trade at moderate prices." This 
took time — quite a few years, as a matter of 
fact — and when history repeated itself re- 
cently, and Regent, Street was trumpeted 
in the press as a high-rent district, its trad- 
ers saw that quicker rehabilitation to public 
confidence was necessary. 

Having been treated unsympathetically 
in the literary columns of tie press, they 
came back with that soft answer that 
turneth away editorial wrath and took space 
in the advertising columns to tell their own 




A strikingly beautiful retail shop on Regent Street. London 



story m a manner calculated to re- 
move erroneous impressions with a 
maximum of efficiency in the mini- 
mum of time. 

It had been conveyed in the newspaper 
limelight that the expensive new architec- 
ture and the increased rentals demanded 
by the Crown had made prices soar beyond 
all reason. Then, reconstruction had been 
in progress over a considerable period and 
simultaneously throughout the length of 
the street, giving to thousands of visi- 
tors an impression of discomfort and in- 
hospitality. 

To the dangerous possibilities of the sit>- 
nation the Regent Street store operators 
were wide awake. While reconstruction 
was under way they realized fully what 
they were going to 
be up against. 
They got together 
ami formed the Re- 
gent Street Associ- 
ation. This organi- 
zation, while at the 
outset not 100 per 
cent representative, 
was sufficiently 
strong to put across 
an advertising cam- 
paign of a nature 
that impressed the 
whole country. Out 
of about a possible 
120 participants, 
slightly less than 
half that number 
contributed to the 
advertising fund, 
but the results of 
the first campaign 
were such that 
many new mem- 
bers were enrolled. 



The Start 
AS IT was, the 
•f*- campaign was 

in a position to 
spend about $4,000 
a week for eleven 
weeks in the lead- 
ing London dailies, 
Sunday newspapers 
and several of tin; 
more expensive so- 
ciety class journals. 
This coverage was 
carefully selected to 
include every shop- 
ping class from 
'Arry and 'Arriet to 
Baron Renfrew. 
While it. has never 
lieen recorded that 
either leader of his 
class rushed our in 
response to the ap- 
peal, the general 
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On the job 
for the Wabash every day 



IN the past year the Wabash Railway has fur- 
ther improved its freight service by the instal- 
lation of International Chain-Drive Trucks and 
a battery of All- Steel Semi-trailers. 

This truck and trailer equipment is operated 
for the Wabash by the Arthur Dixon Transfer 
Company, one of the oldest in the country. 
These trucks and trailers are on the job ten 
hours every day and they are saving as high as 



72 hours per shipment and replacing hundreds 
of trap cars and line cars every month. 

The Wabash is using International Trucks at 
many points in many capacities and so are all the 
larger railroads of the country. And that is easy 
to understand; International Trucks have been 
giving good service for twenty-three years just as 
other products of the Harvester Company have 
been giving good service for almost a century. 




International Harvester Company 

OP AMERICA 

606 So. Michigan Ave. (ih«)»po«atmd) Chicago. Ill 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 

The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to .'.-tun; 4 and 6-olinder Speed Trucks al 1 X, IS and 2- 
din sires; Heavy- Duty Trucks Tanging from I « to 5-Ion sliei; Motor Coaches; and McCormfck-Decritig Industrial Tractor.. 
Bi-lotv are giv en a few points of superior International service and design. Write far folder on Internationals /or your business. 





International Trucks are served by 136 
Company-owned branches in the United 
States, branches and dealers throush- 
nut Canada, and service facilmes in 
foreign countries the world over. The 
branch illustrated is In Boston, Mass. 



The forged steel radius arm in. 
eludes a convenient chain ad- 
justment. In thehrairiermodels 
■he live axle has a 2 - speed 
range, assuring efficient flower 
transmission In all going. 



Herringbone Gears 
in double reduction 
drive models assure 
greater torque ca- 
pacity and better 
•J ll-arovnd perform- 
ance. 



All International Trucks are pr>> 
vtded with auxiliary rear springs. 
1 hese springs come into action 
when needed and assure correct 
spring flexibility under varying 
loads. The type illustrated is pro- 
vided Jm the double reduction 
drive Heavy- Duties. Another val- 
uable International feature! 




When ft**, bnmgmmsx. tw« m pi^ Nation ., But{nat 



The Steer-Easy 

ing- gear mafcei the 
truck drive as easily 
as a passenger car, re» 
lieving the cramped, 
tiring position of 
driver. 
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results were so gratifying that a larger and 
more representative campaign, embracing 
the provinces as well as the metropolis, is 
now well under way. 

There have been many advertising cam- 
paigns to indicate the desirability of cer- 
tain streets as shopping centers, particularly 
in America. The reasons for this type of 
publicity have been various. Generally it 
has been due to a shifting of downtown 
centers and the aim has been to 
cheek the drift to other thorough- 
fares. Often it has been a grad- 
ual and apparently causeless trans- 
ference of public patronage from 
one street, to another. 

Conditions Differ Here 

PHYSICAL conditions have 
usually been the cause of 
shrinkage in shopping prestige, and 
physical conditions (of an undesir- 
able nature) are notoriously diffi- 
cult to camouflage by any kind of 
advertising. Regent Street, how- 
ever, was suffering from too-glori- 
fied physical conditions, and for 
that reason the note of the cam- 
paign had to be something quite 
different, from the customary vo- 
ciferous "Do Your Shopping Here" 
type of copy. 

It was useless to deny that the 
street had been reconstructed at 
enormous expense, or that leases 
had been renewed at greatly en- 
hanced values. These facts could 
not be explained away, and it was 
just as futile to argue "quality," 
liecause the man in the street, and 
particularly the woman, knows 
that if high rents make any differ- 
ence in the retail cost of goods at 
all, they affect "all wool" just as 
much as they do "shoddy." Silks, 
satins, muslins, rags, sackcloth and 
ashes all conform alike to economic 
laws. The problem was to claim 
to the full all the prestige that had 
come and was coming to Regent 
Street, and at the same time dem- 
onstrate that it was not a glorified 
row of bloodsuckers. This was 
done, and the very demerits of the 
street that had "been so lavishly 
commented upon by the news- 
papers—high rents, enormous 
ground-rents, costly edifice;; — were 
all paraded as virtues which no 
other roadway could boast, and 
by advertising they were transformed 
into bait for fat and lean purses alike. 

Prestige Stressed 
TAKING as its slogan, "The First Street 
1 in Europe," the campaign boldly came 
out with its first caption— "Quality Street. " 
This initial display, of generous propor- 
tions, struck the keynote sustained through- 
out, its aim being at once to remove the 
chief misunderstanding without "letting 
down" the thoroughfare. 

"Anybody can go into Regent Street. 
Anybody but not anything!" read the copy. 
"The shops of Regent Street seem to be 
shut to everything which is common and 
dull and mean. Behind the plate-glass win- 
dews of Regent Street it is a garden full of 
flowers but without weeds. And this makes 



Regent Street, the street of streets — in Lon- 
don — in Europe itself, for the buying of 
gifts. Especially when you consider fur- 
ther that Regent Street is always merciful 
to moderate means," 

Quality and Price Combined 
FT 1 MI'IIASLS was laid on quality through- 
-l—' out the series, but not, to the exclusion 
of the question of price, and the two w r ere 




Journeys End 

There is one street in London w here you suddenly step out of 
die crush and find elbow room all round you. It is Regent 
Street, for you see Regent Street isn't the way to somewhere 
else but a destination in itself. R<-gent Street is the easiest 
street in London lo walk along and the hardest. It isn't traffic 
that holds >ou up in Regent Street. It's the windows. The 
windows in Regent Street are (he most magnetic in the world. 
And yet for all this elegance and eclat the prices of Regent 
Street are very reasonable. 

REGENT STREET 

am Plate 

THE FIRST STREET OF EUROPE 

One of many similar advertisements de- 
signed to sell the idea that a London re- 
tail street has superior shops 

very pithily combined in a display headed 
"Vanity Fair." "The woman who could be 
tired of Uegeul Street is tired nf life," an- 
nounced this display. "Regent Street is 
classical for clothes. The shoes of Cin- 
derella are there, and furs — and enamels 
as blue as the sky of Italy. And there are 
shops where pearls lay soft cheeks on vel- 
vet, and perfume shops all gold and amber 
within. Or she can choose flaming cushions 
and curtains of ruby or orange — lay up fine 
linen for the long remainder of life, ami 
buy such a lampshade that it will seem as 
though the moon had risen in the corner of 
the room. Woman or man — particular 



exacting, imperious, greatly desiring things 
of beauty and yet moderate in your means 
—come straight, to Regent Street." 

"The easiest street in London to walk 
along—and the hardest," was another state- 
ment, but, "it isn't traffic that, holds you 
ii])— it's the windows. The windows in 
Regent Street are the most, magnetic in 
the world. And yet for all this elegance 
and eclat the prices on Regent Street are 
very reasonable." The further 
point was made that "Regent 
Street isn't the way to somewhere 
else but a destination in itself — 
one street in London where you 
suddenly step out of the crush and 
find elbow room all around you.' 

Men Shoppers Helped 

r pHE campaign had another 
1 unique feature in that it jollied 
along the man shopper. Mostly, 
in advertising of this kind, it is 
jlie woman who is appealed to, 
but Regent Street lias long known 
that shoppers are not exclusively 
feminine. 

"Is Madam Tall?" asked one 
piece of copy addressed to m re 
man in search of more than male 
hose and neckties. "A man buy- 
ing a feminine gift is very 
sweet but not, alwavs too intelli- 
gent ' remarked this specimen of 
frank and revealing copy. "If h c 
sets o,n W ith nothing definite j„ 
his mind— well, she mav guess 
what it costs him in money," but 
will never know what, the poor fel- 
low paid in doubt and vacillation 
and anxiety. And that's why if 
hes wise, he will make for Regent 
Street in London. No street ffi 
England has such intuition for the 
nght thing. If it comes from 
Regent Street, whatever it, be, it 
is almost sure to be right. Utterly 
nght and very reasonable— for 
Regent Street, with all its instinct 
and flair, is not dear." 

Both sexes were hailed in "Adam 
and Eve,"* which read: "If you are 
a man you mustn't wear a new 
color or a new style till you sec it 
ui a Regent Street shop for men— 
and then you may! If you are a 
woman you can go to Regent 
Street and revel the live-long day 
ui the very paradise of clothes and 
shoes and mysterious perfumes 
a d jewels and furs-^r you can choose 
ne Imen-or you can enter the very tem- 
pter of taste and make the house of your 

^r'-^vthi,, Kf -" 

th , , Lvtn Hung. It , s curious 

dear." ° f Streete is not 

Santa Claus Comes to Regent 

A NEW mit(; Frion of Santa Claus was 
given in one advertisement. He wore 
a bowler hat, a double-breasted overcoat, 
cashmere trowsers with rather a crease in 
them, and a pair of spats. He is a clean- 
shaven man, looks about forty years old 
m as though he gets a round of golf pretty 
regularly twice a week. 

"Nobody took the slightest notice of 
litm— celebrities are seen so often in Regent 
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Your Package 
Cant Apologize 




PAINTS 




CHINAWARE 



ft F YOUR salesman finds the going rough 
A ^*M> in getting to your customer's office he, 
^— ^ at least, can speak up and defend his 
wayworn appearance — blame it on the "ter- 
rible night on the train", "poor hotel ser- 
vice", "nasty weather", "bad cold" or a 
dozen and one other ills, real or imaginary. 

But your package! What chance has it? 

No matter how rough the going, how much 
abuse it has to stand in its "terrible night 
on the train", it can't defend its appearance 
—can't apologize for the condition of its 
contents— can't assume the responsibility 
for the impression it makes on your cus- 
tomers — good or bad. 

If the impression is to be good—if your 
product is to arrive in good condition— if 
your package is going to build good will for 
you, you have to pick the package that can 
stand the gaff— the one that doesn't have to 
apologize when it "gets there." 

H &. D Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes 
are engineered and built to stand the gaff. 
They don't have to apologize. That's why 
so many thousands of shippers have 
standardized on them — why they will help 
you build good will, increase your profits. 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 

304 Decatur Street • Sandusky, Ohio 




KNIT GOODS 




He Knows 
Packages 




23years of designing 
Shipping Boxes that 
are right— packages 
that are saving 
money in box cost, 
storage space, pack- 
ing time, freightcostf 
and damage claims 
for their users— that 
is the background of 
experience that any 
one of the 40 H &D 
Package Engineers, 
factory- trained and 
laboratory-schooled, 
will bring to the 
study of your Ship- 
ping Box problem 
at no obligation to 
you. Our book "How 
to Use H &. D Free 
Service" explains 
how you can use 
this free service. 
Write for it today. 




/THE HINDE & 
DAUCH PAPER 
CO, 304 Decatur St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Pteaie have a Puck- | — I 

ase Engineer call | | 

Send me copy of book- r™~ I 

let. "How to Uae H e? D | ] 

Free Semite" 



Name of 
ComjMlny - 



Name of 
Writer 



Street 




HINDE & DAUCH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 



writing to The Vhsov 4 D*rrr„ Pto Co. pfaue mention Notion". S»n«i 
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TERRA COTTA 

for 

Building Illumination 




Brooklyn Edison Co. Bldg. 
Brooklyn, New York 
McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin 
Architects 



OESEARCH conducted for this Society 
by illuminating experts shows that Terra 
Cotta is the most efficient light reflecting 
material for building exteriors and the most 
promising in the magnificence of its possible 
effects. Address us for literature on this 
subject. It gives the conclusions of compe- 
tent authority. 

NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 



19 West 44th Street 



New York, N. Y. 



(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Industry in the U. S.) 



When writing to National Tsjua Cotta Soamr pletue mention Xatien't B\uimxt 
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-in Paris Buenos Aires, and New York 
As the advertisement said "Anil if V 
<Wt know, who does?" ' f he 

It was ropy of this kind, supplemented 

wi h modcrn Quasars 

the campaign across; copy that was at once 
*opl„st,r ; u„l yet without .uhM.tv , " 

rj ^ to theVe c o f 

c collot,.,!:,! without being too 

SB™ :t W diS 

Critics Disagree, of Course 

has really S!S ^^OWlgnfare 

the strS S' o "T l lJea thllt P ervades 

and coJectKeK? t d ? stmctl ve individuality 
the whole group ^P^' to 

thJ h R4 e ent r tS?' j™ 45 ?- d-im of 
c dvt^ent street Association tW ri.;- 

■» "of the way to somewhere else h.it „ 
destination hi itself". \T • • ,l 

X ad y V ouh Hing " r 6heer W38te S 
Peat s,^ w? Ve qUal,ty g0ods that *ean S- 

One of the sponsors for the advertising 
was the house of Liberty and ComSnv 

it On I Marlborou S h Street leading from 
t. On the former a stately building con 

erected and on the latter a store has bee.. 

SfS ff«4 the most distinctive th ng 0 

Kd of m S r ° Pe - BuiIt in the 

Sys "orthaMf"^^ 1 ^ the > aci ™° 
S rt „ 0f that 1 ne of kmgs and queens, this 

iffi , L ° ndon - The tw ° buildings are 

A Clock with a Legend 

O ma?ko n hT\ Side brid & e ^ re- 

J* «*> «»?'/'•"».'' « ran I.,, marl,. 
ami m it man s S ah«t the *v thi, 
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Favorable Factors 
that Attracl Industries 

Large local markets. 
Industrial Freedom, 
Power as low as 72 of i cent 
per K. W<. H. 
Abundant cheap 'water. 
Natural Gas and Oil Fuel at 
20c and i6i-8c respectively 

per million B. T. U's. 
Climate for 100% labor and 
plant efficiency and low 
plant investment. 
j trans -continental railroads. 

I N D US 



Harbor Exports Increase 

100-Fold in 10 Years ! 

exports Increased from $748,000 in 1915 to $111^38,391 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1927. 

Raw MATERIALS and markets of the world are brought to the door 
of the Los Angeles County manufacturer by 151 steamship lines. 

The rapid growth of Los Angeles harbor as a world port, the many 
natural manufacturing advantages of Los Angeles County, and an immediate 
market of tremendous buying power have created here the West's largest in- 
dustrial community. 

During 1926 some 300 new industries established here. In the first half 
of 1927 such nationally known concerns as B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Illinois Glass Company, S. Karpen & Bros., 
Truscon Steel Company, with an aggregate plant investment of $12,000,000, 
have located in Los Angeles County. 

Fcr specific information, address tlx Industrial Department of the. La Angela Chamber of Commerce. 
VALUE OF ALL CARGO 
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TONNAGE OVER WHARVES 
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The Dead Hand and the Treasury 

Editor's Foreword.— fha is the g y WILLIAM P HELM Ir. Ng$»hing with $1,500 in 1901 and 

sixth of a series of articles on the ris- J > J ending with $2,000 in 1918. Since 

ina cost of running the -.Federal Gov- r , , . ■ ^ k _. . , T T , „ ; , 1918 the Great Pedeo hasn 't I wen 

eminent, by William P. Helm, Jr., Cartoon by Albert T. Reid federally "improved." Its record in 

business unulyst. In the series, Mr. 1908 was $42,000. 

Helm tells what expenditures of the Federal Louisiana, started off the century by cost- Three other South Carolina streams, the 

dm-emmi-iit. pan tor. »v<l «./,./ the cost of ing $109.70 in 1901. The next year each Siintee, Watcree and the Congaroe, 'were 

running it has jumped almost tenfold since was improved to the extent of $10. In the among those present, at the federal trough 

ISIS 1 , In this article he takes the case of following year, 1903, they were grouped in 1901 and were atill lapping up the dol- 

thc Treasury Department. with other local waterworks, namely, Bogue lars in 1926 with but an intermission of one 

Chitto, Bogue Falia, Bayou Manclme and year, 1923. The start, in 1901, was with a 

BACK in the nineteenth century, the the Amite, and for "improvements" to all trifle over $30,000, which increased to $45 - 

Federal Government began the pay- the Treasury paid out $9,700.22. 000, $54,000, $01,000, $00,000 and $69 000 

ment of a certain subsidy amounting Then for two years they got along with- In the bleak vear of 1921 Congress spent 

to $1,200,000 a year. It is still being paid, oai federal funds. In 1906 they received $28,000 on these streams. Last vear av- 

Lasi vear the payment was $2,550,000. $6,102.50 which held them until 190S, when parently, there was spent but $1 4S2 on the 

In 1889 Congress voted an annual small- *MtK» more was forthcoming. From 1909 to three si reams, 

change payment "for civilization of the WH* T^^TS*^?^ ^ sum > how(!Ver . » only the apparent 

Sioux." It has been paid every year sin.e «,th &JO.5U0 and tapering off $3,000 m spending of 1926. In recent years the an- 

then. In 1901 the payment, was $13,051. Wr. For the next three years, the Tche- nual rivers and harbors spending have 

In 1920 it was nearly $177,000. »™te ^^faw et ai languished «... «,,,« grown so large that Congress has cloaked 

Back in the pre-war days Uncle Sam federal pap. In 1921 and 1922, $1,150 the individt.nl spendings under a |,h, -e 

started a miscellaneous bn.ch of scientific n.ore was lortheoming from the Treasury. phrase covering "maml.euanee and contin 

invest igationa. Some of them— anil many All told the Government has dumped uance of existing projects " It is imnrroi 

subsequent kin-are still being pursued. "pwards of $72,000 into these projects ble, from the Treasury nlone to learn The 

In 191 1 the Government voted $10,000 to since 1JUU. exa ct sum spent recently on anv iirnieet 

buy certain kinds of lands. The buying In the Great Pcdee, a South Carolina Q , iy project, 

continues. Last year $750,000 was spent, stream, the Government Invested $215,700, Blanket Appropriation Popular 

Back in other generations there was TT ERE is the extent to which detailed 
fashioned the dead hand of government— ■ r ^*'** spendings have been ridden by Cou- 
rt hand that reaches into the Federal Treas- "^^^^^fStfV F resa un(ler lhe blanket appropriation dur- 
ury year after year and lightens the public rj&r&k*^' ' ng some recent years: 
purse of millions. 1920 (1.817,456.33 
Rivers Flowing With Gold uArV! [Jg£ 9,453,079.16 

NE finds its writing on almost every #-jF7 1926 4n1nn iotob 

page of the Federal Treasury's ledgers. » M± . . m**?mm 

Take, for instance, the Tchefuncte and '*i«B interim years show a steady increase, 

the Tickfaw, the Great Pedee and the Con- iV^Sfc i he practice ls meeting with progressive 

garee. Bogue Chitto and Swinomish Slough. "<I^>» fcSSSiS . 

Also, as typical of scores of others, the ~ ^SSSkSi in detailed spendings for river "improve- 

Okanogan and ['end Oreille, the Santee and V . .Sfc,^ «2f, , t'^ , ^ t 1 WC " ly " six years - 

the Watcree, Bogue Falia and Hie Within- «C7^JW ^*5*«* ZJZ ?>-kerton Ct «%< & Wckle tra- 

coochee; the Obion, Appoquinimink, Sins- ^W^'^ " * "Z r ™ T ,? e f? °' ^ Jersey. Its 

law, Coqnille, Cnehalis. Anclote, Crystal, f%$~ taS^ut, „ / ■ *tT " tarted 

Murderk 11, Mispillion, Caloosahatchie, Kis- J&ffi ^ Z^LTt* ^ ° f * 8 ^ 00 - For 

sinunee and Boca. Ceiga. / V\ * ' * ^ C6n 

These are rivers and the like, more or less < \*w£it'\ * ^ n ,, 

well known, for whose "improvement" the ^K^^ tS/C °J 

public has been taxed from time immemorial xlTJft'^ //V^v^ tacking the taxpayer 

in the rivers and harbors appropriation <^^>^ \ , J) Ml) / ^fet'^^O* 

hills. Let us look over the accounts since 4 \ ^ ,-r" -'"^Iv / >a5S&iL* A 

the beginning of the twentieth century. ~' t f*iCj$i'iL/**' "^S^-* if TV^^K 

The Tchefuncte and the Tickfaw, both of Vl^-. & \ I n /i 
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— and Brunswick* 
Balke-Collender uses 
METERED MAIL 

EFFICIENT mailing is just as essential a 
part of the Brunswick-Balke-CollenderCo. 
as the highest quality billiard tables. They 
realize as hundreds of other business leaders 
do that high grade manufacturing should be 
backed by the best office methods and equip- 
ment. That's why they use the "Metered Mail" 
system for despatching business letters. 
As evidenced in the letter at the right they 
appreciate the advantages of "Metered Mail"— 
quickest possible despatch, neat appearance and 
attention getting value. 

Fill in the coupon— we'll gladly show you 
how organizations similar to yours are using 
"Metered Mail." 

The Postage Meter Company 

7 10 Pacific St. Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 

Soli Distributors "f PITNEY -BOWES Mailing Equipment 
OEHcd in Principal American Cjriei and Fcircign Countries 



Brun s wick- Ba I ki -Col- 
lender Co. Mail Room 
showing Pti m j B t0 U 
Mailing Machine with 
Postagi Mtttr in opera- 
tion. This machine 
automatically fails , 
separates, teals, im- 
prints postage, post- 
marks and slacks mail, 
all in cut operation . 



1 **«« «"* **** xma „ti- 

*#— 




The Postage Meter Company 
710 Pacittc Sum, Stamford, Coon., C\S.A. 

Please send facsimile litlirs from organizations in 
a similar field to ours, anil eomplttt information 
regarding the advantages of "Mettrtd Mail." 



Name. 



Company. 
Ad ill i ss 



Type of Business. 



@ >i>SI 



Postage Meters are the only d 
Office Department for print 



evices authorized by the Post 
ing and recording postage. 



When writing to The Postage Meter Cohpant phsuo mention Nation: 



}'. u ■■>.' >..■ 
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Motion Pictures 

for Sales Promotion 

f~7) Consumer 
JlL 



lus 



Circulation 



new guaranteed Advertising 
Service, reaching millions at 
surprisingly low rates 

THROUGH thic unique Consoli- 
dated Service you can secure 
absolutely undivided interest and 
continuous attention for your 
product or your service directly from 
any desired consumer audience. 

Manufacturers, Public Utility Corpo- 
rations, Banks, Insurance Companies 
and Railroads can now secure well 
designed and cleverly executed 
Commercial Motion Pictures, with 
their undisputed sales and adver- 
tising value, PLUS widespread or 
selected distribution to the Public. 

Sold on the basis of Circulation 

COMMERCIAL Motion Pictures 
under the Consolidated plan of 
Guaranteed Consumer Circulation pre- 
sents your product and service in a 
vivid animated story for millions to 
see at exceedingly low cost. 

Consolidated' s Educational Service will 
submit a plan for making and dis- 
tributing Motion Picturesafterstudy- 
ing your particular needs without 
advance cost or other obligation. 

Inquiries Invited 



m 



ihuJifti.it ft r: 



1 — 



Consolidated 
Facts 

The largest film la 
boratories in the 
world — 6 opera a hk 
plants — New York, 
New Jersey, Calif 
ornta — six hundred 
million fcec of film 
per annum. Noted 
for the highest 
quality product and 
service py the lead 
ing firms in the 
Motion Picture 
industry. 




EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Pierce and 8th Ave*. -Cong Island City N Y. 



When writing to 



tinned to "improve" Tuckerton Creek, 
spending upwards of $71,000 therefor. The 
"improvements" ceased abruptly in 1912, at 
a cost, during the year of $25,880, but Con- 
gress had a relapse in 1916 and spent $5,000 
on this majestic waterway, since which time 
there have been no further spending?. 

In Connecticut, the Mystic and the 
Maiden have cost, the Federal Government 
$284,000 since 1900; the Housatonic, $114- 
000, and the Thames, $113,800. On the 
Passaic, that ribbon of filth that runs from 
Paterson, N. J., to the sea, the so-called 
dirtiest river in the world ( with 40 per cent 
of solids, I believe, in its sluggish content), 
the Government has spent $1,773,000 since 
1900. 

Rivers, Rivers Everywhere 

IN Delaware, the Mispillion, the Murder- 
kill and the Appoquinimink have cost 
$218,500 since 1900 for alleged "improve- 
ments." Maryland's little Patapsco River 
has been the location of particularly large 
expenditures (running to $780,000 in 1907 
and again in 1908), its total cost since 1900 
being put down at $4,25S,000. 

Congress has spent $1,527,000 during the 
same period on "improving" the James 
River, in Virginia; $12,000 on the Obion 
and Forked Deer in Tennessee, and $74,000 
on the French Broad. On the Coquille, 
Coos, Siuslaw, Chehalis and Yakima Rivers 
in Washington and Oregon, the bill exceeds 
$1,000,000. On Swinomish Slough, the ex- 
penditure has topped $110,000. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars has been spent for "improving" 
the Okanogan (Washington) and Pend 
Oreille in Idaho. More than $2,000,000 has 
been spent on Trinity River, on which Dal- 
las is located. 

No river, however small, is safe from 
federal "improvement." For generations, 
for instance, "the old folks at home" lived 
happily and contentedly "Way down upon 
the Suwanee River," seeking no change, no 
federal aid, in "improving" their classic 
little stream. 

Then Congress must have heard about the 
Suwanee River. In 1901 the Treasury 
spent $2,000 on "improving" it. As the 
song mellowed with the fading years, Con- 
gress mellowed, too, and loosened the public 
purse strings for further "improvements." 
Other Florida waters needed "improve- 
ments," as well, among them l>eing the Crys- 
tal, Manatee, Anclote and Withlacoochee. 

In 1903, Congress bunched those four 
rivers with the Suwanee and directed the 
spending of $9,700 in "improvements." 
The Treasury record doesn't show the kind 
of "improvements" ordered, but it does 
show that year by year Congress appro- 
priated for those streams until, in 1909, the 
annual cost to the taxpayers for their "im- 
provement" had mounted to $105,000. 

In 1018, when the nation was pouring 
its funds into the sinews of war, tie "old 
folks at home" had to get along without 
any federal "improvement" of the Suwanee. 
The omission was handsomely corrected in 
succeeding years, however. Congress added 
three more rivers, two bays and a harbor 
to the group and began to spend — $5,000 
in 1919, $24,900 in 1920, $75,000 in 1922. 

It has been spending ever since, though 
the kindly blanket appropriation hides the 
actual amount spent on the Suwanee, so 

CnsBntnuTD Film iNncsniira, Inc., plta,c mention NoiioiTi Btuine,, 



far as the Treasury records are concerned 
since 1922. 

Congress has been "improving" the 
Suwanee since 1901, and it isn't fully im- 
proved yet. Probably it never will be. The 
provable "improvements" to the Suwanee 
and its associated rivulets, creeks, bays and 
swamps total $401,039.90 during the' twen- 
tieth century. That sort of thing, once 
started, seems to go on forever. 

Nor is the practice confined to rivers and 
harbors. In 1911, for instance, Congress 
decided that it would be a wise policy to 
have the Government acquire land in the 
watersheds of navigable streams. During 
that year somewhat less than $10,000 was 
spent in pursuance of the policy. 

The next year, $111,518 was spent. And 
then the annual spendings began to climh. 
The record shows them by successive years, 
beginning with 1913. :it *s97,(MIO .^M-iMinu 
$1,138,000, $1,480,000, $1,992,000 and 
$867,000 (in 1918). They have continued, 
year after year, ever since, running to 
$U< 9,000 in 1921 and dropping to $750,- 
DUO in 1926. 

t A I!,!°ilL h , e Gove n»ncnt has spent thus 
far $14 076,924.17 (since 1910) in acquiring 
watershed lands. Possibly this spending 
will continue until all the watershed lands 
in the country are acquired. Possibly it is 
just exactly what ought to be done. Pos- 
sibly it is not. In any event, the never- 
ending spending under this heading is one 
of many contributing causes to the rise in 
governmental costs. 

Another of those- endless undertakings to 
winch the Government stands committed is 
the civilization of the Sioux. That, goes 
back to the Act of March 2, 18S9. Nearly 
forty years have elapsed and still poor 
Lo is uncivilized. 

Twentieth-century spending! started off 
n 1901 vvtth $13,651.98. By 1903, how- 
ever, the cost had risen to nearly $85 000 
inn! She ? ml P'-wipimtcly to only $241 

whether the $241 and the $533 were spread 
thin over all the Sioux or whether thev were 
of The tribe' 6 ^ Uncivilized individuals 

Forcing Civilization 
JN ANY event, more civilisation was 

LSSfl^ffi T' ,hG Government 
spent $14,327.7o therefor. In 1907, civil i™- 
tion was imperiled, so far as the Sioux were 
concerned, for Congress again fell down on 
$24170 Gov eranient spending but 

The peril of 1907 was met valiantly out 
of the public purse, for $336,785 was spent 
in eivthzmg the Sioux the next year There- 
after annual spendings fluctuated mair.lv 
rising, until 1914, when they reached their 
peak of $960,850.44. Since then the an- 
nual spendings have dropped to an average 
o about $250,000. In 1926 they were 
$176,902.10. y 

It is the same way with education, 
livery year of the present century, the De- 
partment of the Interior has been admin 
istenng a federal subsidy to "colleges for 
agriculture and the mechanical arts " Tint 
is entirely independent of the various sub- 
sidies flowing out through the Department 
ot Agriculture. 
In 1901, the amount of the subsidy was 
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i Big ?lant Executives, 
Retail Store Owners, I : i 



and department 






onagers 



\17HEN thousands of ^> 

busy executives in 
every type of business, large 
and small, are making 
STANDARD Register Systems 
pay, certainly your good business 
judgment tells you, " Find out what 
it is all about." 

Do it now by filling in the coupon 
below and attaching to your letter- 
head. Learn how STANDARD 



DoYow 



Want 



to 

Know 



How 



— are saving time and money, speeding 
up business motion, and reducing worry, 
work and overhead by use of Standard 
Autographic Register Systems. 




Register Systems 
serve as the eyes of 
business, give executives 
complete control of their 
business, fix responsibility, stop 
careless mistakes and tell "who, 
when, where, why, what and how" 
of any transaction. As in other 
Standardized businesses they'll 
quickly pay for themselves in 
yours. Write — 



THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 

257 ALBANY STREET, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 






Printing 



THB STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 257 Albany Street, Davton. Ohio 

Without obligation, plead* tell me more about Standard Register* and how they 
quickly pay for themselve. in uses checked below: 
fj Production Orders □ Daily Summary Record* Q Shipping Order* 

□ Eipre*. Receipt. □ Charge Sale* Slip. n City-County System, 

□ Receiving Records f-J Stock Requisition, 

□ Telephone Orders fj Packing Slips 



tn Sale* Record. 
Q Invoice* 
□ Bills of Lading 
Q Delivery Receipt* 
Name 



Addr 



City, State 



WrMm '- *> -TB« .WtMW, R„. srB , 0 ,M« N T 



Important! ttjttsrt 

fl ,„ . used foreither roll or 

,ht P Z n ? 8 rttfW"SL"L l of tVPe of form used, 
the Standard "Kant-Slip" pUvwheel feature 
makes it absolutely impossible for additional 
copies ot any form (up to six) to get out of align- 
ment with the top sheet. They must be the 
same— line for line, word for word. 
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$1,200,000. It remained at that figure an- 
nually until mm, when it rose to $1,500,000. 
In 1009 the subsidy was $1,750,000; in 
1910, $2,000,000; in 1911, $2,225,000; in 
1912, $2,500,000. At that figure it stuck 
until 1923, when Congress tacked on an 
additional $511,00(1 a year. Dunne the pa--t 
fonr fiscal years the annual subsidy has been 
$2,550,000. 

All told, the subsidy has cost the Gov- 
ernment $48,500,000 since 1900. It is a 
fixture, and in the course of a few years 
the annual levy may reasonably lie ex- 
pected to rise again. 

Agriculture, as everyone knows, has been 
subsidized heavily during the past few 
years. So-called cooperative extension 
work, carrying the wisdom of the Federal 
Government to the farmers. through state 
agencies, began in 1915 at a cost, that vear 
of $480,000. 

From that start the annual spendings by 
the Federal Treasury rose as follows: 

1916 $1,074,934.73 

1917 1.577.923.73 

1918 2,075,054.37 

1919 2.56S.06G.29 

1020 3,080.000.00 

1921 5,031.577.73 

1922 5,474,049.50 

1923 5,810,348.45 

Since 1923, the annual spending has been 
cut to about $4,500,000. Since the policy 
was inaugurated in 1915 its cost to the 



Federal Government has been $40,831,- 
4GI.59. 

Another endless undertaking, although a 
minor one, is listed on the books as "Ex- 
periments in Dairying and Livestock Pro- 
duction in Western Slates." "Experiments" 
started in 1917 with spendings of $17,500. 
The\ are -till wiih us and show no indi- 
cation of passing beyond the experimental 
stage for years to come. In 1920 they cost 
$49,192. All told, they have cost $353,- 
221.88. 

Investigations Galore 

IN A previous article, reference was made 
' to certain investigations undertaken by 
the Bureau of Standards. Here is their rec- 
ord, as disclosed by the Treasury ledgers. 

Investigation of High Potentials was begun 
in 11) 14 and continued through 1921, a period 
of eight years. Total cost, $89,194.50. 

Investigation of Fire-Resisting Properties 
was begun m 1914 and is still continuing. It 
has already lasted 13 veurs Total i-o-t 
through 1926. $32258552. 

Investigation of Public Utility Standards 
was started in 1915 with spendings of $20,000. 
These spendings reached their peak, $ 102 .450 1 
in 1921. They arc still continuing. Last year 
the}- were .f99.270.14 through iIip fiwal V ear 
I 

Investigation of Clay Products started in 
1918 with spendings of $10,000. It is still 
continuing. Last year it cost $25,357.15. 
Total cost during nine years, $201,440.08. 

Investigation of Mine Cars and Scales was 



begun in 1918, is still going strong and 
through 1926 cost a total of $97,691.69.' 

Investigation of Optical Glass, begun in 
the fiscal year 1918, is now in its eleventh 
year. Its total cost, through 1926 was 
$195,087.71. 

Investigation of Public Utility Companies 
for whieh $50,000 was appropriated in 1919 
lasted but two years at the end of which 
time nearly all of the appropriation was spent 
and (lie work ceased. 

Investigation of Textiles was launched in 
the fiscal year 1919 and is now warming up 

m mVo* year - u «*• mc,u<lin * 

Investigation of High Temperatures, a 
minor undertaking, is now in its ninth vear 
having hcen started in the fiscal year 1920 

l^wS?^* 9-500 a ye,ir - Totai - indu,i, " B 

Investigation of Sound, started in the fiscal 
year 1920, lasted more than eight years. Its 
total cost, including 1926, has been $36,95858. 

Investigations of radio-active substances, 
rope and automotive engines have been be- 
gun within the past three to five vears and 
arc just now hitting their atride. They look 
for another ten years apiece, at the 

As already said, possibly the taxpayer 
hankers alter this sort of thing. Possibly 
being busy with his private need of making 
a living he doesn't, know anything about 
l em. Or maybe he has forgotten them- 
one eiin forget a lot in fen years. 

Take your choice— and pay your money. 
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Weak Links in the Selling Chain 



N THE excitement of running a business, 
no doubt it is hard to remember all the 
things one should do in order to win 
customers and to hold them. 

Add to this the responsibility of being 
an advertiser, and business becomes quite a 
complex affair. At least it would seem so. 

Else how could so many of our master 
merchants sing so serenely to us about, the 
wonderful joy of buying and using their 
product, and apparently remain unconscious 
of the fact that they had forgotten to put. 
their product where we can get it, or to 
make its purchase as pleasant and simple 
as the reading of their clear, concise copy? 

How foolish they would feel if they but. 
knew of the Hymns of Hate being sung 
alxnit them by Jack and Jill consumer, 
simply because of slack suspenders in the 
sales department; of forget fulness, disin- 
terestedness or laziness on the part of 
clerks, delivery departments, distributors 
and others. 

Sometimes I wonder if they rea&sc that 
a slip-up on the part of even a minor em- 
ploye can produce a more vociferous song 
of hate than the best advertising Halle- 
luiahs can overcome. 

We hear a lot, about waste in advertising. 
Well, there is waste in advertising, and the 
greatest waste in advertising is one that, 
could be, in many cases, greatly eliminated 
— the forgetfulness of the advertiser, the 
manufact urer. 

To carry your prospect to the mountain 
fops with advertising Halleluiahs and then 
allow someone to kick the mountain from 
underneath him is a sure way to have him 



By CHARLES PELHAM 

F. J. Ross Company, Inc., New York 

singing Hymns of Hate about, you and 
yours. 

To be specific, here are a few experi- 
ences which illustrate how forgetfulness and 
laxity in merchandising can bring about 
wastes far more insidious and potent than 
the waste of non-readers. 

A FEW YEARS ago a leading New York 
1 V store started -retting my attention with 
advertisements that told about their spe- 
cial men's department These advertise- 
ments told me that it was a real he-man's 
store: special elevators, didn't have to wade 
through a crowd of women, fine light in the 
store, lots of room, plenty of service, etc 
etc. The illustrations in the advertise- 
ments were smart; the clothes shown looked 
well. 

The advertisements kept coming I keot 
reading them. Five or six years rolled 
by ... I went m one day. I wame d a 
suit, topcoat, hat and a pair of shoe* It 
took s.x years of advertising to get me'into 
that mens department. 

I came out without, spending one cent 
I shall more than likely never go in a gab 
As far as I am concerned thn • 
.. ... , , " ea > lne store in Ques- 
tion did a slow but certain ioh n f <,„»• 

What -was the trouble' 

25 !U !^ r !, isinc bafofaiato were sweetlv 
sung-truthfully sung. B „t there' Z l 
salesman there that made me forget the six 



si> min- 



store was 
minutes by a sales- 



years of advertising in less than 
tites and left me singing, as you see, a 
Hymn of Hate. ' 

Not literally, of course. In fact I think 
•he s ore in question a wonderful one- 
Probably about as good a store as one could 
WW. I have no real grievance. I am onlv 
sorry that the money that was spent in 
advertising to get me into the 
thrown away in a few 
man. 

You probably know what I mean- a COD- 

fbfS^hinff' °" " 0h .** 

„, ftP* th >ng »or you"; evident distrust 

Whsked "r i"!, 8115 ^"-^ll; «&* 

I *™ °"t, wlnsked on, whisked off 
finally, when the sale looked doubtful 

:1 -I'PV. ugly, a,,i,,de. andti;!;^:;; ': 

h ve '.L SL ? Wn y ° U filling we 

1 ou a eprci y hard to please." 

a ' goodie n0 " TO a *™"-°<* -en 

it would lie t , V , . '^"uraguig 
lie In i ,nt atl ver1,ser if he knew 

iany doE, t ^ a, " ] " robabl y !1 W»\ 
him mt , ° Rreate 11 Prospect and get 
"Z^U™ , St0rc .- «* ^en have him 



six minutes! 



annihDated in less than 

T2 HOUSE looked a bit dingy. It 
I had I hriKh,e ™e "P- For some time 
» tad been noticing some rather interest- 
K V r,M ^™ the decorative qualities 

1 i iL P:iPP ,K SS Could d0 «ttch wonder- 
ful things with wall paper. The advertise- 
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iSusiness Office of The 
Ohio Hell Telephone Co. 
at Cleveland, equipped 
with GI' Aihteel Desks. 



— and surprisingly low in cost 

^URROUNDINQS play an important part in 
QJ the impression created by any business. The 
buildings, personnel, equipment, all convey 
certain ideas that help the public form its 
opinion of that business. 

In the office, nothing so effectively creates 
a favorable atmosphere as GF Allsteel Desks. 

Steel has beauty of line and finish that brings 
refinement and good taste. 

Steel has permanence and indestructibility that 
reflect these qualities on the business as a whole. 



A Hated Of tic* 

Equipment 
ulnti include* 

Safe* 
FilinB Cabincti 
Section al Case* 
Tablet 
Shelving 
Tranrfer Cues 
Scoriae Cabinet! 
Document File* 
Supplies 



4 



GF 




Steel outlasts wood many years, yet costs no 
more than wood of acceptable quality. 

Rich, oven-baked enamel finishes — -easy to 
clean and retaining their newness indefinitely; 
restful, washable Velvoleum tops that do not 
mar or become rough; drawers always smooth 
and quiet; fire and humidity are effectively 
resisted. And steel makes every one of these 
desirable advantages a permanent feature. 

A GF Allsteel equipped office inspires pride 
in your own organization and respect in the 
minds of your customers or clients. 

The General Fireprooftng Company 

Youngstoum, Ohio 

BTtmthiJ and iliulcri in all principal cilia • CiirwJtuu plane ; Timmio 

ATTACIITHIS COUPON , 

Til YOirH H KM l.KTTKWIEAII 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Younjptoum, Ohio 
rtr»»c send me a copy of the GF AUatetl Deat catalog. 



THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



Ndtn£ . 



Citj 



. Stau ■■ 



H.B. J 



When writing to Ths G«neral FniCTaftorrwi Company please mention Nation't Biurfne 
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Vpend February 
in Hawaii with 
the Cof C Convention} 

Plan your vacation now — bo you can 
visit Hawaii when the Western Division of 
the V. S. Chamber of Commerce meets in 
Honolulu next February. 

Eleven Western State*, the territories, 
American Chambers around the greatest 
of oceans — all will send their delegations 
to this mid-Pacific Paradise. Members ot 
all Chambers, of course, are invited. 

Hawaii's marvelously beautiful islands 
form an unprecedented setting for this great 
international gathering and for the Cham- 
ber's inspiring program on the vital topics 
of the West and the Pacific. Every mod- 
ern convention facility — including a new 
$+,000,000 hotel and new steamers costing 
$10,000,000. 

Special Rates to 'Delegates 

Railroad and steamship lines and Hono- 
lulu hotels arc granting special rates to dele- 
gates and families. Steamers direct from 
your most convenient Pacific Coast port- 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Vancouver, B. C. Make your round-trip 
reservations NOW — to be sure of the ac- 
commodations you desire. 

Plan your year to combine a refreshing 
sea-voyage, a new opportunity to get better 
acquainted with men you ought to Know, 
a great business meeting, and a visit tc 
"Aloha Land," — all well within the limits 
of your time for recreation. 



HAW AH — the world's new island 
playground — is fine any time I Come 
for a vacation whenever you can, and 
find how many new things there are 
to do — and how many new ways to 
rest and do nothing at all — in this 
paradise where it's summer all win- 
ter and spring all summer. 

Write for interesting details in 
the beautifully illustrated free book- 
letincolorand the "Tourfax" travel- 
guide to Hawaii. 

HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 

236 McCann Bi.dc., 451 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Calip. 

When writing plane mention Nation't 8u*weu 



mentis of the wall-paper manufacturers had 
been getting under my skin. 

Along came a local store with a cam- 
paign. It gradually convinced me that I 
wanted not only wall paper but their wall 
paper. 

The advertisements were good to look 
upon — well written. They gave me the im- 
pression that here was real wall-paper 

service. 

I went in the store one day all ready to 
spend money. 

As I went in, two clerks stood in the 
door. They failed to follow me in and con- 
tinued talking at the entrance. I was de- 
termined to have wall paper, so I went on 
in anyhow. 

Another clerk sat near the'»window, look- 
ing longingly out on ihe avenue. Finally 
he became aware of toy presence. Instead 
of rising -and coming forward, he called 
from the chair, "Can we do something for 
you?" 

He continued to remain seated. I was 
stunned for the moment, for none of the ad- 
vertisements I had read were quite so re- 
served, so restrained as this. I told my- 
self, "Steady; you are on the avenue. This 
is an exclusive store." 

When I regained consciousness I walked 
towards t his gentleman, and as I did so he 
gradually rose. Fantastically, I thought 
what a debght it would be to feed him 
each morning a dozen of those wonderful 
advertisements his company was running. 

1- there waste in advertising? There cer- 
tainly is, and will be, so long as advertisers 
forget to teach their salesmen manners 
equally as good as those of their advertise- 
ments. 

BUT YOU have to wait two weeks. They 
make glass and pottery- Beautiful 
ware it is, tool Lovely colors and fascinat- 
ing shapes; — vases that would mike alley 
flowers look rare. 

I had often wondered why they didn't 
tell the dear public about it all. 

One day they did — not so very long ago — 
in exquisite full color advertisements, and 
the very first advertisement sold us. 

We had been looking for two living-room 
lamps. We knew what we wanted, and 
evidently the advertiser knew what we 
wanted. For right there in the first ad- 
vertisement was the lamp, and the New 
York office address. 

We went to that address. We saw the 
lamp. We wanted to take two of them 
home with us. In preparation we had dis- 
posed of several shares of steel preferred. 

It was then we heard : "Why, it will take 
two weeks to deliver them. Our stock is in 
Boston, and it always takes about two 
weeks to get an order through." 
And Boston only six hours away! 
I have been told that they carried me 
out on a stretcher, and that, while I was 
perfectly calm, I insisted on trying to di- 
vide six hours by two weeks. 

HP HE COMPANY is a whopper— large 
*■ enough, in fact, to take double-page 
color spreads in Mr. Curtis' little weekly, 
and rather frequently, too. 

One of the advertisements called our at- 
tention to a product of theirs which was 
completely made, and could be bought as 



easily as a can of beans, although it is a 
piece of cabinet work. 

We needed one. So not long ago we 
looked up the gTeat company's local address 
and paid a call, carrying with us the family 
check book and a well-filled fountain pen. 
As far as we were concerned, we were all 
set to buy. The advertising had done its 
job well. 

In the office we found a young woman 
who knew less about the company and 
what it made than we. 

Cheerful though she was, she could only 
repeat that the manager was out and that 
a lumber yard in New Roehelle "was car- 
ryin' the chest," and if we would go out 
there and see them they would be glad to 
let us have one. 

I looked at my wife. My wife looked at 
me. And while we didn't say it then and 
there, we both thought it — -so this is ad- 
vertising. 

What a tumble we took — from efficient 
looking, authoritative, double-page spreads 
in ihi: Post, to a New York sales office that 
"don't know nothin'," and that asks you to 
go to New Roehelle if you want to spend 
money with them to help pay off the bills 
from Mr. Curtis. 

I DIDN'T need the coat. In fact, I went 

in the store for the express purpose of 
buying a hat. But I happened to look at 
the coat while passing in. 

The courteous salesman who quietly and 
intelligently waited on me had seen that 
stolen glance. 

When the right moment came, he sug- 
gested that I slip it on to see how the hat 
looked with a dark coat. Well, it, looked 
fine. In fact, both looked fine, and a 20 
per cent discount was being given on the 
coat. 1 took both. 

The coat, was to be altered— sleeves 
longer. When it came the sleeves weren't 
long enough. They were sorry, but the 
only thing they could do was to make me 
another coat at the full price. 

Good-bye 20 per cent discount. 

Then the other day I received this letter: 

Dear Sir : 

We are returning herewith your check in 
the amount, of $25.00— as we find upon in- 
vestigation that the coat you selected was to 
be altered according to your instructions, and 
us our Coat Department later found that this 
alteration could not be made, we feel you are 
justified in obtaining a new coat for the same 
price. 

A special order has been placed for this 
coat and we shall ship same to you within 
the next two or three days. 

Very truly yours. 

Could there be any doubt about the kind 
of a song I shall sing for that concern? I 
have already told the story to the whole 
office. Like "getthV religious," it's the sort 
ol an experience you can't keep to yourself 

So I wind up this indictment by singing 
a Halleluiah for the retailer and the manu- 
facturer whose merchandising lives up to 
their advertising. 

And in case the moral of these random 
notes be lost sight of, let me say that I 
didn't buy my coat in a store whose ad- 
vertising works six years to get you in and 
whose salesmen need only six minutes to 
walk you out. 
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An Ally 
to big and little business 

The Essex Fleet Policy 



Advantages offered by the Essex 
Super-Six were so overwhelmingly 
apparent that fleet owners have turned 
to this master car to solve their trans- 
portation problems with an enthu- 
siasm equaling that of individual 
owners whose endorsements swept 
the Super-Six to the greatest triumph 
in Essex history. 

This demand on the part of fleet 
owners has enabled us to offer a fleet 
policy, embracing a fleet service plan, 
which carries further outstanding ad- 
vantages to transport executives, sales 
managers and small businesses alike. 

Value, economy, smooth six-cylinder 
performance with lowest operation 
and maintenance cost, long- wearing 
reliability, and riding and operation 
ease unapproachable in any car of its 
beauty at anything near its price . . . 

The exclusive high-compression 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR 



anti-knock motor turns waste heat to 
power — the most powerful we know 
in the world per cubic inch of pis- 
ton displacement — and the most 
economical for the results it gives. 

Our transportation division, staffed 
by experts, is thoroughly conversant 
with the problems of modern busi- 
ness transportation. It can show you 
how problems have been successfully 
overcome by others in a similar busi- 
ness to your own and working under 
similar conditions. 

These advantages mean a cutting 
of sales costs, an increase in sales 
and fitting representation for your 
product. They should not be over- 
looked in the face of today's stern 
competition. 

Thereisan Essex transportation expert 
near you. Discuss your problems with 
him. You will be under no obligation. 

COMPANY — DETRO IT 



ESSEX Super-Six 



When bu u >n V an Essex Sum-Six pln,e mention Nation 1 , Bu.i„, 
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An Industry Becomes Class Conscious 



THE ICE-CREAM manufacturers 
decided twenty years ago that if 
they were to get anywhere they 
would have to get there together. The 
realization of common interests and 
common problems roused them into in- 
dustrial consciousness, and another indus- 
try stepped into the competitive ring. 

The industry drafted its best brains for 
leadership, dug deep into its resources, mar- 
shalled its forces into a solid fighting line. 
Today, although one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the dairy products family, it ranks 
as one of the foremost. Numbered in its 
ranks are approximately four thousand 
wholesale manufacturers with a capital in- 
vestment of close to half a billion dollars. 

The industry is meeting outside competi- 
tion by the organized force of cooperative 
effort. and without, the impairment of in- 
dividual initiative or individual sales pro- 
motion. In 1005, every American consumed 
1.04 gallons of ice cream. Last year he ate 
l,i,,r,- (hail .limbic thai amount, or -77 gal- 
lons. This was due to the cooperation of 
those in the industry. 

Problems of an Infant Industry 

FACING the baby industry two decades 
ago were problems of regulation of trade 
practices to forestall ruinous restrictive 
legislation, the bugaboo of almost every 
food-products industry; problems of de- 
vising improved methods of manufacture 
and improved equipment to meet increas- 
ing demand; problems of meeting this de- 
mand at a lower cost to the consumer and 
with better quality of product; problems 
of balancing the summer peak production 
by the stimulation of off-season trade. 

The germ of cooperation in the ice-cream 
industry' originated early in this century in 
the meetings of manufacturers from Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana, who formed an or- 
ganization known as the Three I'b Asso- 
ciation. But the germ of cooperation was 
too strong to recognize territorial limita- 
tions. Manufacturers of other states real- 
ized they had common interests that were 
not identical with the confectionery indus- 
try ami the milk industry, with which many 
of them were identified. The original as- 
sociation expanded into the Central States 
Wholesale Ice Cream Manufacturers' As- 
sociation. 

The cooperative germ found these limits 
still too confining. It would allow its opera- 
tions to be hemmed in by no artificial bar- 
riers. It needed for freedom of movement 
and exercise of its strength the natural ex- 
panse of the industry and, in response to 
this need, the ice-cream industry organ-' 
izcd itself in Chicago, in February, 1000, 
into the National Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 

The National Association represents the 
broad outline of the cooperative movement. 
There were wide spaces in this outline that 
had to lie filled. Hands reached across 
trade territories which, in some instances, 
were embraced in s'talV boundary lines, in 
other instances in groups of states, and 
formed state and regional associations. 
Manufacturers in large cities, or in cities 



By HARRY W. HUEY 

Associate Editor, The Ice Cream Trade 
Journal 

whose proximity knit them into one busi- 
ness area, united in the organization of 
local associations. Gradually the industry 
built up an intricate network of cooperative 
groups, each independent yet interlocking, 
each serving the interests of its own mem- 
bership yet joining in projects for the bene- 
fit of the entire industry. 

This program of industrial development, 
to which the industry has cooperatively 
dedicated itself, is supported by four main 
agencies. The first in chronological order 
is the organization of firms and individ- 
uals upon whom the industry depends for 
its machinery, equipment, supplies and ser- 
vices. That organization is only eight years 
old, but its members have played an im- 
portant part in the development of the in- 
dustry. 

Without them the industry could not 
have progressed as rapidly as it did. By 
careful study of 1he mechanical defects 
of the cruder equipment, these men have 
evolved new types to facilitate the manu- 
facturing and the distribution process, and 
the manufacturers have cooperated with 
the supply men by lending their plants for 
experimental purposes. 

Thus have come new, improved testing 
equipment, which permits the ice-cream 
man to equip the splendid laboratories 
which constitute a necessity to insure a 
high quality of product in the modern 
plant; improved sanitary equipment, which 
enables the manufacturer to attain the 
standard of cleanliness toward which the 
industry has constantly striven; and ma- 
terial-handling apparatus, such as convey- 
ors, packaging and other equipment, to 
replace hand labor. 

Cooperative Spirit Renewed 
YyiTHIN the past few years the ice- 
» » cream manufacturers have experienced 
a renascence of the friendly cooperative 
spirit and have renewed their determina- 
tion to get somewhere by getting there 
together. 

They needed first of all to procure accu- 
rate knowledge of trends and conditions of 
their business, to follow facts instead of 
the vagaries of guesswork. Lack of knowl- 
edge and lack of information cruise a Kr ,vit 
waste of money and many business fail- 
ures. Very few individuals have available 
or know where to find available, facts con- 
cerning the industry in which they are 
engaged. Furthermore, it is impossible for 
an individual to obtain and acquaint ),;„,_ 
self with all the facts of value about hi- 
industry and his product because thev are 
not found in one place. Nor can these 
facts be obtained without the cooperation 
of other manufacturers. The ice-cream in- 
dustry decided that the best way to keen 
informed and to avoid the pitfalls of guess 
work was through the establishment of a 
fact-finding and fact-distributing center 



There is more importance to this deci- 
sion than appears on the surface. It 
was the death-blow to one of the great- 
est stumbling bocks in the way of full 
and earnest cooperation. Manufacturers 
had jealously hugged what they called 
their "trade secrets." The work of advanced 
thinkers of the industry who had through 
a score of years labored to remove this 
stumbling block, pointing out its futility 
and the bar it, presented to industrial 
growth, was at an end. 

This victory of the cooperative germ 
led to other accomplishments. Business 
men know that an industry cannot go for- 
ward on manufacturing, sales and distribu- 
tion facts alone. An industry must know 
its costs; knowing them, it will be able to 
eliminate waste. It must know its operat- 
ing expenses down to the minutest detail 
in this era when competition is ever grow- 
ing keener. All uneconomical loopholes 
must be stopped. 

Good business docs not mean simply 
operation at. a profit ; it means, also, opera- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 

The machinery needed to obtain this low 
operating cost, the ice-cream industry rea- 
soned, using as a guide the experiences of 
other and lunger established industries, is 
a good accounting system. To make this 
system effective to the highest possible de- 
gree, it must be uniform and adaptable to 
both large and small plants. 
Advertising in the New Competition 

D KCAUSE it represents a wider acknowl- 
XJ edgment of the value of cooperation, the 
most important item in the industry's pro- 
gram of development is the campaign of 
advertising and publicity. It is the ice- 
cream industry's weapon in the new com- 
jwtition which has arrayed industry against 
industry and which has set the wheels of 
our industrial life moving in a direction 
undreamed of a score of years ago. 

Ice-cream manufacturers realize that it 
is not a question of Jones' ice cream VB 
competition with Smith's ice cream, but 
ice cream, the product, in competition with 
hundreds of other products clamoring to 
gain the attention of the public and to 
'•latm a share of the consumer's food dol- 
f This attltuiie ^ best expressed by 
«wj ftasrnussen, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, who said recently: 

A few ynars ago, in business and in indufj- 
«T, u was every one for himself to get »» 
"• I'lisinnss possible without a great deal <•" 
nought as to the method used or the repu- 
tation of the industry. The onlv competition 
« Inch counter; w;i , in.ijv,,!,,.,! .,..,,„., individ- 
;»>>. During the last twenty years there M* 
r>een awakened among manufacturers ami 
"'tier (-roups a cooperative consciousness, not 
on y to protert. their indu.-lrv but. to advance 
it through cooperation. The new active force 
1,1 American business |, f,. |,„|, |V is the n-"' r 
association, and students of economics de- 
clare that we ar( . now ..nlering the Assoc 'a - 
Uim Aae „f Business; that. is. cooperation 
within the industry as compared with the 
individualistic competitive age which wc a'" 
just passing through 
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N SAN FRANCISCO 

the Russ Building now takes its place 
in serving the financial and commercial 
progress of the Pacific Coast The leader- 
ship of San Francisco created the need 
for an office building of monumen tal char- 
acter. On Montgomery Street, midway 
between California and Market Streets, 
the tower of theRuss Building now marks 
"The Center of Western Progress." 

The Russ Building will be nationally 
known as the business home of leaders 
of western finance, and of commercial 
organizations of nation-wide activity. 
Among the tenants who have taken floors 
in the main portion of the building are 
the General Electric Company and the 
United States Steel Products Company. 

The 30-story Russ Building is equipped 
with a 400-car garage for tenants' use. 
Other unusual service features are the 
Law Library of the San Francisco Bar 
Association and a well -equipped Gym- 
nasium with massage and shower baths 
and lockers for members. For the con- 
venience of tenants, these are placed on 
the "Service Floor" with the Barber Shop, 
Women's Club Rooms with hairdressing 
and manicure shop and circulating li- 
brary. Stationer, Public Stenographers, 
Notaries Public, and the office of the 
Russ Building. 

For complete rental information 
Address the Russ Building Company 
Rust Building. San Francisco 





e 

Russ 



BUBUMNG 
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Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings 

The best materials and workmanship in all-steel construction — 
copper-bearing, galvanized steel sheets joined by sliding, weather- 
tight joints and standard unit structural steel frame. Blaw-Knox 
Buildings are completely weatherproof, fire-safe and rust-resisting. 
The roof is protected by a ten-year insurance policy against corrosion 
and disintegration. 

Blaw-Knox Buildings are flexible as to size, shape and style; can be 
shipped immediately from stock; are quickly and easily erected 
and low in cost. 

Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings are serving all of the major indus- 
tries of this country in every way in which one-story buildings can 
be efficiently used. 

Send for further details and illustrated literature 

BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

6j» Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 



San Francisco 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 



ROOFS 

OF 

BLAW-KNOX 
BUILDINGS 

ARE 

INSURED 

FOR 

10 YEARS 



Chicago 
Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
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BLAW-KNOX BUILDINGS 
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Progress Through 
Self-interest 

By Earl Reeves 

THIS is the story of a certain John 
Smith, a business man. He had a knack 
of getting things done, and his line was 
automobiles. 

He was holding a very big job in a huge 
and presumably soulless corporation five 
years ago when his boss came and said: 

"John, we can pay you a pretty good 
salary and consider you worth it; but we 
want to do better than that, so we have a 
nifty new scheme for making you a 
partner." 
Or it was something like that. 
John listened and found that it was go- 
ing to cost him about eighty thousand dol- 
lars. He put up the eighty — and he never 
got it out of his mind. 

You see, it was really a big block of 
stock that John had a chance to acquire, 
and he had to pay for the rest of it out of 
earnings. By the agreement with the boss. 
John got the dividends; and then, in addi- 
tion, he got a percentage of all the company 
made beyond a certain sum. 

Profits for Executives 

IN ROUND figures, this is what hap- 
* pened: 

The next year — that would l>e 3923 — 
John drew down $70,000 in dividend." and 
profit-sha ring percentage. 

In 1924 he shared in his boss's pros- 
perity to the tune of $110,000 — straight 
dividend and extra percentage. 

By 1925 he had got into the habit of de- 
livering extra licks and business was loom- 
ing, so that in dividends alone he got $100,- 
000, while his excess profits slice was $80,- 
000— or $1.M 1,000 for the year. (I don't 
know what salary he was getting — but noth- 
ing small.) 

The recent check-up on the 1926 record 
is even more striking: 

John had a dividend score of $150,000 
last year, and his "extra bit" was $140,- 
000— or $290,000 in all. 

Let's see, now: "On paper" John has 
drawn out $650,000 in four years, having 
put in $80,000 plus his best brand of busi- 
ness brains. But that is a "piker figure"; 
that is only a part of the story. By his 
own boot-straps he lifted himself much 
higher than that. 

John Smith, Big Business Executive, ad- 
mitted to a profit-sharing program, put in 
eighty thousand dollars five years ago and 
he is worth three millions today. 

And when the business world has assimi- 
lated this fact into its system a new busi- 
ness eporh may be born. In one epoch 
which we can recall, both employe and 
public could "Ik; damned." In another, 
much blah was broadcast; and many 
thought that if you but called him 
"brother" and shed "sweetness and light," 
any employe — executive or day-laborer — 
would yield his shirt, gladly. John Smith's 
Ikms greased the wheels of progress with 
w.-lf-intert'^t . 

So that John, who might have hern a 
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$50,000 or $fi0,000 a year man in another 
concern, became a $00b,000-a-year man in- 
stead; in five years he made his stock 
holdings worth three millions. 

John Smith — yon may have guessed it — 
is the "average" senior executive of Gen- 
eral Motors. In this one corporation there 
are sixty like him — sixty executives whose 
''average" has been approximately three 
millions in earnings since 1922; though 1 
do not Iwlieve the facts ever before have 
been revealed in such an analysis as this. 

These men were in part men who came 
into the motor combine as beads of com- 
panies purchased, and in part men who 
hewed their way upward through the ranks 
in the parent company. The president 
himself, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., generally cred- 
ited with inventing this profit-sharing 
scheme, entered General Motors as the head 
of an accessories combine, after starting at 
a drafting board. 

These major executives were sold stock 
"on time"— $33,750,000 worth— paying five 
millions down. This was held by a "Man- 
agers Securities Company," and still is so 
held, for the actual division of assets is not 
to be made for two more years. 

In four years these sixty executives who 
node General Muim>: 

Received in dividends $24,000,000 

Received in profit-sharing. . 16,000.000 
(And, Presto I at nearly 
$200 a share.) 

Own stock valued ut 168.000.000 

And the indicated assets are 208,000.000 

Out of this sum pay off the twenty-eight- 
odd millions owed on the stock originally 
purchased, and the balance is a hundred 
and eighty millions, or an average of three 
millions a man for the sixty "super-exec- 
utives." 

No yard-sticks exist by which to mea- 
sure the exact consequences, past or future. 

One cumulative effect; of this intelligent 
harnessing of self-interest may be seen, 
however, in the rising scale of dividends 
collected by the executives. In round 
numu -, the total climbed thus: three, live, 
seven, ten million-; while the dividend 
rate — based on the price paid for the 
stock — romped upward under "selfish im- 
petus" thus: 8, 14, 20, 30 per cent. Profit- 
sharing collection started below two mil- 
lions and ended alwve eight millions. 

Giving Up to Gain 

THE DuPONTS sold the Managers Se- 
curities Company the "nest ccg" stock 
which subsequently hatched such an in- 
credible brood of millions. In selling, the 
DuPonts surrendered potential profits; 1 >\n 
since they sold this block, the stock which 
they retained has appreciated in value by 
more than a quarter of a billion. 

Finally, the value in Wall Street of nil 
General Motors securities has risen Id such 
an extent that during May, with Motor 
Common around 106, it would have cost 
you more to buy up General Motors com- 
pletely than to buy the United States Steel 
Corporation. General Motors was, if not 
the biggest, then the most expensive in- 
dustrial corporation in the world. 

And, as 1 say, when the business world 
has assimilated into its system all these 
facts and their significance, a new business 
ejwch may l>e born. 



"MODERN" 

PLANTS 



STONE SC WEBSTER, Inc., built a station in 
1894. An account, "A Modem Power Plant," 
contains these words: 

A complete mechanism, every part designed to 
work with every other part ... in case of accident 
to any member, some other can perform its duty 
. . . energy put on the line surely and cheaply 
. . . must be no shutdowns, either steam or elec- 
trical . . . every device and arrangement a good 
investment . . . constructed and equipped under 
constant supervision and care. 

Written when 2000 kw. was an important in- 
stallation, this remains a good description of 
Stone SC Webster power work. It shows the sound 
early foundation on which rests the experience 
offered Stone 8£ Webster clients today. 



INDUSTRIAL IMPROV6MFNT COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 

OLD ALLENTOWN, PA... PLANT 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
LONG BEACH PLANT No. 2 



Stone & Webster 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 



THE AMERICAN 
consumer continues to 
make prodigious de- 
mands for merchandise. This fact is basic 
and is the fundamental explanation of the 
prolonged period of relative prosperity. In 
view of the extraordinary competition 
among sellers to win the favor of buyers, 
olffiorvers are prone to lose sight of the 
rapid pace at which merchandise is mov- 
ing from maker to user. 

The country is still in the midst of an un- 
precedentedly fertile era of wealth creation 
and use. Together with consumption on a 
scale never before equalled, capital accumu- 
lation on an unwonted scale continues un- 
abated, and in this fact is the key to the 
protracted upward surge in the price of 
investment securities. 

The seemingly insatiable demand for lux- 
uries and utilities scarcely keeps pace with 
the advancement of technological knowledge 
in the realm of production. Each new 
labor-saving device and each further elimi- 
nation of waste adds to the potential out- 
put of the country. The nation is threat- 
ened with industrial overequipment not bo 
much from building new plants as from 
progress in doing work more efficiently. 
Accordingly, there is some reservation on 
the part of business managers in driving 
quantity output to the utmost without re- 
lation to effective demand. As a result, 
business leadership is passing increasingly 
to men of merchandising and advertising 
skill. The salesman is crowned with new 
honors and prestige. 

The heightened competition among sell- 
ers beclouds the huge physical volume of 
current trade. There is a trend to the 
largest and most efficient units, and the 
weaker factors, many of whom arc forced 
to give up the race for survival, surcharge 
the business atmosphere with grumbling 
and pessimism. Moreover, the gradual de- 
cline in commodity prices for more than a 
year gives the illusion of a recession, even 
where physical volume is as large or larger 
than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. That is, of course, because business 
men, who look to their ledgers for guidance, 
are accustomed Mo think in terms of the 
fluctuating dollar rather than in the more 
constant terms of pounds or, gallons. 



RAILROAD car loadings are a significant 
current guide to trade in terms of vol- 
ume. In spite of some decline in July load- 
ings, those for the year to date compare 
favorably with the corresponding period of 
1020. The best forecast of future loadings 
are the reports received from thirteen ship- 
jiers' advisory boards by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Car requirements for the third quar- 
ter have been estimated at 9,992,580, com- 
pared with 9,570,383 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1926. This represents an in- 
crease of 410,197 care, or 43 per cent. 
Only the hoards, representing the Pacific 
Northwest and the Southwest, predicted a 
decline. The expected gains range from 
11.7 pet cent for the Central West to 0.3 
per cent in New England 



By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



THE SUMMER setback in industry was 
largely seasonal. According to the com- 
putation of the economic sages at. Harvard 
University, manufacturing activity declined 
from 7 per cent above normal in March to 
normal in the fore part of the summer. 

STATISTICS concerning industry are 
*J somewhat thrown out of balance by the 
fact that Henry Ford's, one of the nation's 
hasic industries, has been in a transitional 
period. 

Reference is not made to his mass output 
of apologies to the Jews but to the discon- 
tinuance, after nineteen years, of the illus- 
trious Model T and the inactivity which 
prevails at the Ford plant* as the equip- 
ment is retooled for the new model. Ac- 
cording to rnotordom gossip, when the new 
Ford car is ready, it will constitute an 
apology to the gear shift manufacturers. 
Seemingly, Henry Ford is making peace 
with all except Wall Street, but perhaps the 
Detroit manufacturer should lie ungrudg- 
ingly allowed to have at least one bogey. 

THEORETICAL observers are priming 
themselves for the coming war between 
Ford and General Motors, but the practical 
souls who express their opinions by stock 
purchases at the great whirlpool of specula- 
tion have, up to this writing, revealed no 
fears about the capacity of the duPont- 
Morgan automobile colossus to hold its posi- 
tion of leadership. Ford and General 
Motors have succeeded along diametrically 
opposite lines. 

After the second abdication of William 
C. Durant from the headship of General 
Motors, the company fell under the direc- 
tion of a cooperating group of executives, 
handpicked from the ablest personnel of 
the industry. The new leaders of General 
Motors were backed by the capital and 
mental acumen of the duPont family in 
Wilmington and by the banking advice of 
J. P. Morgan <fc Company. The new man- 
agement, continuing the vision of the 
founder of (iencral Motors, continued to 
make a car for every purse, but rapidly 
eliminated duplications and waste. The 
liest available knowledge in manufacturing 
and in executive direction was applied. 
General Motors accordingly represents a 
flowering of the best in orthodox big 
business. 

On the other hand, the Ford Motor 
Company, until its significant slump of the 
last year and a half, did rather well along 
unconventional lines. Henry Ford became 
accustomed to command his associates 
rather than to cooperate as an equal. He 
has had little interest in trade associations 
or chambers of commerce, preferring to 
play a lone hand. He has scoffed at prof- 
fers of outside capital, asserting that stock- 
holders are parasites. He refused to take 
loans from Wall Street and denounced the 
money power of the great reservoirs of 
credit . 

Unlike the General Motors Corporation, 



which boasts of an open 
mind and which is perpet- 
ually changing its models in 
accordance with the progress of the automo- 
tive art, Mr. Ford stuck unswervingly to 
the model which found such widespread ac- 
ceptance. He sacrificed beauty for econ- 
omy, and he Carried the principle of intense 
specialization to the nth degree. Mr. Ford 
long prospered because he was the first to 
recognize the widespread popularity of the 
automobile, which other pioneer manufac- 
turers were inclined to look upon as a lux- 
ury product for the wealthy. Until com- 
paratively recently, he had virtually no ef- 
fective competition in the low price field. 
As one leading Wall Street figure remarked, 
"Mr. Ford has been lucky. But at last he 
faces formidable competition. Now we 
shall see whether he is a merchant." 

Two decades ago, the time passed for re- 
garding Mr. Ford lightly. Over a period 
of time, the bizarre genius of Dearborn has 
shown extraordinary talents in mechanical 
decisions and in his timing of new business 
policies. The stage is once more lieing set 
for a new competition in economic ideas. 
Ford, who is unique, represents a survival 
of the individual venturer in commerce, 
whereas General Motors typifies the most 
modern expression of present-day big busi- 
ness. General Motors follows all the ac- 
cepted rules of business success and effi- 
ciency, and the heterodox Henry flouts 
many of the conventions. A by-product 
of the battle will no doubt be an improve- 
ment in the models offered to the public 
and, very likely, further stressing of the 
price appeal. 



THE 
E. I 



HE FORMAL announcement that the 
duPont de Nemours Company had 
acqu ir ed 114,(XK) shares of the United States 
Steel Corporation at an average price of 
122 has stirred widespread comment in the 
Street. The company also owns 25 per 
cent of the common stock of the General 
Motore Corporation, and financial gossips 
are wondering whether the duPonts will 
eventually acquire a dominant interest in 
the great steel company. 

No single American family has ramified 
its interests in American industry more 
widely than the duPunts, who have turned 
from gunpowder to the sinews of peace. 
The duPont Company has specialized in 
the products of chemical research, but its 
command over capital has far exceeded the 
needs of its own business. The duPonts in 
the past have been so remarkably success- 
ful that the announcement of their invest- 
ment in Steel caused a renaissance of spec- 
ulative interest in the stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Strangely enough, in spite of the pres- 
tige of the Steel Corporation, it has since 
the war sold relatively low in relation to 
the book value of its assets. Judge Elbert 
H. Gary's financial policies were marked 
by uncompromising conservatism, and ac- 
cordingly speculators who like excitement 
wen repelled. The declaration earlier in 
the year of the 40 per cent stock dividend, 
however, marked a concession on the part 
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How Piedmont Caroliyias 
Builds Wealth 

Analysis of traffic through this 
section by one railroad discloseil 
the following classes of freight: 

Agricultural products, 

both plant and animal 10.56% 
Mine products 32.52 
Clay, gravel, sandstone 10.22 
Forest products 16.80 
Manufactured goods and 
L c. 1. shipments 29.81 

Diversified industry and diversi- 
fied agriculture are noted wealth 
builders. 



Why Labor Costs Less 

Labor in Piedmont Carolina* co*rt» less 
because of the mild climate and eco- 
nomical living conditions. Home* cost 
less because land and material are low 
in price. Heating costs are minimum. 
Pood is low. All living cost* are low 
and so — naturally — labor costs lea*. 

On the other hand, labor »rti mart — 
more lor every dollar of wage* spent, a 
lieiUthier, happier life, and a larger 
curolus left for savings at the end of 
the week. 



DUKE 



What is back of the Wealth 

of 



EBMONT (CAROL'IHAS 



r"7^ HERE'S prosperity and buy- 
^ing activity in Piedmont Car- 
olinas. . .that fact is known — has 
been known for several years by 
sales managers of nationally dis- 
tributed goods. 

There is aggressive, hard hitting 
competition coming out of Pied- 
mont Carolinas . . . that is known 
by manufacturers in many older, 
more stabilized industrial areas. 
Every business man asks why? 
The answer primarily is one of 
manpower. The South is too often 
visualized in terms of big, old plan- 
tation houses, live oaks, jas- 
mines, sluggish tidal rivers 
and sleepy darkies in the cotton 
fields. 

Now turn to Piedmont Caroli- 
nas — the foothills. Here the rapid, 
tumbling rivers have been har- 
nessed by modern hydro-electric 
plants. The population is only 
29% colored, and the whites are 
99% American-born, of old, native 
pioneer stock. 

Living conditions are those of 
active, medium sized cities of the 
Middle West- for this is a bracing 
upland section. Broad, well paved 
roads stretch out in a wide net- 
work through the whole section. 
Modern centralized schools are 
everywhere. 

It's the kind of country that 
makes any American feel at home 
— young, ambitious, thriving. 

And the men and women who 
live here enjoy advantages not of- 
fered by other sections of the 
country. 

A climate 15° to 20° warmer in 
winter than southern Massachu- 
setts, yet cooler in summer than 




northern Pennsylvania. Ixjw liv- 
ing costs. A genuine, hospitable 
kind of life reminiscent of the 
nineties— yet enjoying all the mod- 
em 1927 conveniences. 

Naturally a country that is just 
starting to expand its industrial 
development offers abundant will- 
ing labor. Less than one-fourth of 
the total available supply is now 
employed in manufacture. The 
remainder is engaged in agricul- 
ture, eager for industrial employ- 
ment — keen, teachable and re- 
markably proficient. 

All of these factors help build 
fortunes: a combination of efficient 
labor, economical power, rich mar- 
kets. 

That is why "Wealth Awaits 
You in Piedmont Carolinas." 

Investigate. Get the facts that 
apply to you and your business. 
Our Industrial Department, Room 
106, Mercantile Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C, gladly places its facili- 
ties ai your disposal. Write. 



PIKDMONT CAROLINAS Where Wealth Awaits You 



POWER COMPANY 

( OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 8 ALLIED INTERESTS 

— _ Jkr 
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—/or up'to-date facts 



Ik-cause even the- l>est of Imruls may l>e affected by changing 
omililions, an occasional check-up is a sensible precaution. A 
slight revision of holdings may be advisable to strengthen your 
investment position. Vast stores of up-to-date facts on invest- 
ments are available to you at National City offices in fifty 
leading cities. Our experienced bond men will analyze your 
present holdings or help you select additional investments. 



The National City Company 

National Cify Hank Building, New York 

OFFICES IN . SO AMERICAN CITIES • INTERCONNECTED BY 11,0/10 MILES 
OK PRIVATE WIRES • INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 



INVESTMENTS 
IN CANAD A 

We arc equipped to make audits and pre- 
pare accurate and exhaustive reports for 
Companies, Firms, and individuals propos- 
ing to invest in Canadian enterprises or to 
extend their activities to this country. 

WELCH, CAMPBELL & LAWLESS 
Chartered Accountants 
Cost and Production Data 



CROWN LIFE HI, IX;. 



TORONTO. CAN. 



Scientific Facts 

About Diet 



Mich. Contain* at of h< 
) which may be easily foil 
/ or while traveling* Toui 
| a wraith of information i 



A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
"Lamm for Health and Efficiency " hia 
been published for free dutnhutum by the 
Health Extension Borenu of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contain* tec of health rule*, many of 
'allowed right at home 
j will find In thti book 
i about food elements 
arid their relation to ohyucaL welfare. 

TWa book la for thoao who wiah to keep phyal- 
railv fit and maintain normal wcierht. Not in- 
Urndrd s* a guido for chronie inraJina aa all much 
caaaa require the ear* of a eomn^tont physician. 
Name and address on card will fan ok it without 
cost or obligation. 

Heaith Extension Bureau 

SUITE C-4M OOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

MTTLC CBUtW . MICIUCiS 
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of Judge Gary to his Imnking associates. 
The maintenance of the 7 per cent dividend, 
despite the stock increase, amounted to a 
raise in the cash distribution. Accord- 
ingly, speculative Wall Street leans to the 
view that the Steel Corporation has turned 
a corner, and in the future will distribute a 
larger port ion of earnings to shareholders. 
The duPonts, who are still only small mi- 
nority interests in the Steel Corporation, 
have sponsored distributions of about 60 
per cent of net earnings of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

THE ENTRANCE of important new in- 
terests into the United States Steel 
Corporation inevitably started mental spec- 
ulation as to who would succeed Judge 
Gary, who is now 80 years old. The judge 
undoubtedly will hold the post until he on 
his own initiative feels ready to retire. His 
successor may be a different type. Judge 
Gary is a symbol. 

When the Steel Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1901 when trusts were in disfavor, 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, who was the 
moving spirit behind the merger, wanted to 
give the enterprise respectability. Judge 
Gary was not a Wall Street man but a 
middle western lawyer who had held pub- 
lic office. He brought a sense of public olv- 
ligation into a business world that had re- 
cently l«?en harassed with the "public be 
damned" slogan. Judge Gary, in addition 
to business skill, was chosen to build up 
public confidence in the social utility of the 
venture. Big business is no longer under 
suspicion. The public has come to recog- 
nize the economies of mass production and 
large unit operation. The theory of big 

business has become accept ei I. A new era 
has dawned, and the next head of the 
Steel Corporation will more than likely 
Iw selected primarily for his strictly com- 
mercial and industrial talents. 

M LINCOLN SCHUSTER, youthful 
• publisher, is just back from Vienna, 
and, after observing the orderly manner in 
which Arthur Schnitzler files away his notes 
and correspondence, asserts that even art- 
ists are finding efficient business methods 
useful tools. "There is probably no more 
glamorous city than Vienna and no literary 
artist more subtle, no human being more 
tender and sensitive to the nuances of the 
spirit than Arthur Schnitzler," Mr. Schus- 
ter told me. "Yet he is a Iwliever in the 
common-sense principles of system and 
orderliness. His folders are neatly marked 
and annotated. It is an emancipating 
thing— not an enslaving thing — this insis- 
tence on order. By making the routine 
things orderly, automatic, fool-proof, and 
forgetfulness-proof, the artist saves time, 
saves energy and unshackles himself from 
the irksome worries of the daily miscellany. 
He doesn't atrophy his memory. He for- 
tifies it and frees it for higher things. He 
doesn't capitulate to the sordid and prosaic 
phases of a machine-like civilization. He 
frees the spirit and the muse. There is no 
worse foe of babhittry than H. L. Mencken, 
the Bad Hoy of Baltimore, yet I am reliably 
informed that methodical order in filing 
and office routine is a passion with him. 
He is probably the promptest letter an- 
swerer in America, lie has all his memor- 
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nbilia and notes and records as far back 
as early childhood neatly classified and in- 
dexed. He doesn't guess. He knows. It 
i- ilir man with the good memory, with the 
discerning mind who usually is (jiiir-kr-i in 
fortify that memory and emancipate that 
mind for their creative functions by putting 
the ebb and flow of the day's work on a 
clcancut basis — in apple pie order. There 
is no virtue in carelessness. It. is a dan- 
pcruus and contagious habit ." 

We have all known that slovenliness was 
unbusinesslike. We now learn that it is 
not even artistic. 

EDGAR L. SMITH, in his "Common 
Stocks as Long Term Investments," 
gave a new intellectual basis for public in- 
terest in junior issues. I recently asked 
Mr. Smith, chief sponsor for common 
shares, what policy the puhlie ought to fol- 
low in respect to common shares when the 
country is at or near the last stages of a 
bull market. 

•'On the subject of a practical policy for 
investors toward common stock holdings 
toward the end of a bull eyele, 1 do not 
believe any investor would have any doubt 
as to what his policy should lie if he were 
able to idt'ittifu the end of a bull cycle. I 
do not feel like joining the large army of 
writers who disguise the fact that they are 
advising people to buy toward* the Uittoni 
and sell towards the top." 

INDIVIDUALS count for less in Wall 
1 Street than they did two decades ago. 
The market has Iwcome so big that the 
passing of any one man scarcely makes any 
periTiitible difference. Few business suc- 
cesses were wedded more closely to a single 
personality than the May Department 
Stores, which were an expression of the 
merchandising prowess and Imld ventnre- 
someness of the late David May, a German 
immigrant who established his first store 
in I.eadville, Colorado, and who at the time 
of his recent death controlled mammoth de- 
partment stores in St. Louis, Los Angeles. 
Denver, Akron and Cleveland. In the next 
to the last week-end in July, Mr. May 
died unexpectedly from heart disease. The 
following Monday the shares of the May 
Department Stores showed a substantial 
net gain for the day. Apparently the 
Street felt— and I think rightly— that the 
brilliant organization which Mr. May cre- 
ated would continue to function efficiently 
after he had passed from the scene. 

Mr. May was the outstanding American 
merchant prince after John Wanamaker. 
He bad a genius for trading, and he pos- 
scssed vast energies, liui business America 
has become too lug and too well organized 
to feel dejiendent on individuals, however 
large their stature. 

ONE ASPECT of the new speculation in 
urban real estate is the passing of the 
old-fashioned landlord. Even the word 
"landlord" seems to lie disappearing from 
the language on this side of the ocean. The 
new "landlord-'' are called owners. If of 
thi' speculative type, they build to sell, or 
acquire old properties to resell promptly 
at a profit . There is less of the old-fash- 
ioned retention of properties for genera- 
tions. Thus the pride in ownership de- 



To officers 
of 

corporations 

( )ur analyses show that 
most public financing 
is undertaken for one 
or more of the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. To save interest 
charges. 

2. To reduce sinking 
fund payments. 

3. To fund current 
debt. 

4. To unify and sim- 
plify capital struc- 
ture. 

5. Tosecureaddiiion- 
al working cap- 
ital. 

6. To expand plants. 

7. To finance consol- 
idation with distrib- 
utors. 

8. To finance consol- 
idation with raw 
material manufac- 
turers. 

9. To merge compet- 
itors. 

10. T to purchase inter- 
ests of inactive or 
retiring stockhold- 
ers. 

if you have a prohlrni 
in your company sim- 
ilar to any of the above, 
or if foranyothcrrcason 
you believe that a plah 
of financing would be 
to the advantage of your 
business, we shall be 
pleased to analyze your 
problem and submit 
what we regard as the 
most practical and eco- 
nomical program. 




"We are paying 
too much interest" 

The auditor was making his report 
to the finance committee. 

The company had c reated a bond 
issue in the high money market of 
1921. Since then sales and earnings 
had steadily increased, and the 
bonds were selling slightly over 
the call price. 

The treasurer was in favor of re- 
funding with new long term honds. 

"Perhaps short term notes would 
lie cheaper/' said the president; 
"let's put our problem up to The 
Equitable Trust Company's Bond 
Department. They know the trend 
of the money market." 

the equitable 
Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 

MADISON AVE. .1 ISih STREET M HKOADWAY 

MADISON AVE. at 2*h STREET 

DISTRICT K El'KESENTATI VES 
Hmii.aori.phia: Packard Huildinc 
HALTIMOBB : Kcv.cr Hulldini. 

Calvert and Redwood Sta. 
ATLANTA: llealry liujldint 
Chicago : IDS South I .. Sail* St. 
San Francisco: Financial OmNM kui«. 

LONDON PARIS ■ MEXICO CITY 

Total rctourcci more then $500, 000,000 
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JHlow Should the Average Investor 

Regard FOREIGN BONDS? 



T^HE nations of the world are a y nearer 
geographically thin thry ever were. 
Hut in meant of communication and in 
knowledge and understanding of each 
other, thejr are constantly growing closer. 
To prosper the* must trade freely — lend 
and borrow and supply each other's needs. 

Thus, it it more important than ever 
that nations protect their financial credit. 
That it a tubttantial tafeguard to the 
American investor in foreign securities. 

Many European countries are rapidly 
stabilizing financially. At they become 
better able to supply capital themselves, 
they can borrow at lower rates o I interest. 
Some foreign bonds still afford relatively 
high yields; others yield much less than 
formerly. 

At a meant of increasing his investment 
income, the average American investor 



may well consider including some foreign 
bonds in his holdings. But, he should di- 
versify, both aa to country and as to industry 
— never put all hit eggs in one basket, 
whether investing at home or abroad. 

When considering foreign government 
issues, it it important to know that the 
proceeds are to be expended in necessary 
and constructive undertaking!. If rhenor 
rower it a private concern, the nature of its 
buunesa. its assets, its earning power, and its 
outlook, should be considered — as would 
be done in the case of an American company 

In the last analysis, of course, the in - 
vestor should depend upon the advice of a 
competent investment banker — one who 
has meant of knowing the financial re- 
sponsibility of the borrower, involving the 
political stability and business health of 
the country concerned. 
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dines, and owning part or all of the equity 
in a building is almost as iui[)ersonal as 
owning stock in a great corporation. 

T>USINESS continues to grapple with the 
«M real and mythical menace of overpro- 
duction. Walter N. Polakov, well-known 
New York management engineer, believes 
that America's tremendous productive 
power will inevitably drive the country 
into a finer and better democracy. 

"The new economic .society," he told me, 
"will, as a matter of self-preservation, de- 
velop an unprecedented prosperity. This 
will lie based on social equality and eco- 
nomic democracy, or call it what you will. 
Eventually we shall approach in this coun- 
try without a hulabaloo of revolutionary 
talk the ideal which radicals the world over 
dream of: to each according to his needs, 
from each according to his ability. 

"As a matter of fact we are much nearer 
the millennium than it is generally con- 
ceded, but we must learn a thing or two. 
For the time being we may be likened to 
maggots in a cheese — we do not quite ap- 
preciate the immense possibilities of the sit- 
uation we are in," 

Mr. Polakov advocates stimulating con- 
sumption through higher wages, and be- 
lieves useless capacity should be sloughed off. 

IN THE drama of international finance, 
■ the emergence of France to a position of 
leadership is the most, striking event of the 
year. In July, 1926, with the franc below 
two cents, France was panicky, and the rest 
of the world pessimistic concerning its fu- 
ture. A year later the franc was stabilized 
in fact at double I he figure, and France was 
a commanding figure in the international 
money market. In the phrase of one 
learned economist, England remains on the 
gold standard at the sufferance of the 
Bank of France. During the weakness of 
the French currency unit, there was a 
Might from the franc into sterling and other 
currencies. But with the restoration of con- 
fidence, ihe emigre capital returned and it 
aided greatly the recovery of French 
finances. 

There are three elements of strength in 
the French situation. First, it is normally 
a capital accumulating and a capital ex 
porting nation. It still has important cash 
balances abroad — in New York and in Lon- 
don. If it withdrew all its funds abruptly 
from London, there would be a major dis- 
turbance in that money center. Unques- 
tionably the moat important issue discussed 
at the recent conference in New York and 
Washington of the heads of central banks 
of New York, Lindon, Paris, :md Merlin 
was a program for the ultimate withdrawal 
of French funds. Eventually France will 
build up its gold balance to heighten its 
own nationals' confidence in its credit, but 
France will proceed gradually not unduly 
to disturb the London money market. 

Secondly, France produce* foodstuffs to 
feed its population and is not facet! with the 
problems of a country such as England, 
which must, perpetually import foods 

Thirdly, its great export trade is largely 
in non-competitive specialty products, and 
a large part of it is carried on at retail in 
Paris under lie- most advantageous con- 
ditions to the vendors. 
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Life of a Pioneer 
Merchant — V 

By Hkkukut Adams Gibbons 

These chapters, from the life of John 
Wanamaker, are reprinted from Herbert 
Mams Gibbons' "John Wanamaker," by 
arrangement with Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers.— The Editor. 

AT OAK HALL it had been the habit 
f» of the proprietor to make a tour 
of inspection every morning antl every 
afternoon. Even when the business had 
grown to cover 2 acres in the six-story 
building he did not give up his rounds, and 
he always seemed to be able to find time 
to put on his hat and go over to the Chest- 
nut Street store. 

Day after day Wanamaker appeared as 
usual, morning and afternoon, at every 
counter, sometimes greeting the clerks and 
asking them how things were going, but 
more often just standing for a minute, and 
then passing on. It was realized that his 
ubiquity had still to be reckoned with. It 
was the way he studied. It was the way he 
made his jieople feel, not that they were 
under the eye of the taskmaster, but of 
the kind and sympathetic leader whose 
presence brought strength and inspiration. 

''The finest fertilizer fur the field is the 
foot of the farmer," he wrote one day, in- 
dulging with the joy of a child in making 
an alliterative sentence. None expressed 
more graphically his shrewd and homely 
philosophy of life. None revealed more 
strikingly the reason of his success. He 
was not shut up in an office, directing the 
business as a theoretical problem. He was 
on the floor, in contact with clerks and 
customers and merchandise. He was ac- 
cessible to everyone, eager to put things 
right when they were going wrong, and 
welcoming suggestions and ideas of others 
as heartily as he gave expression to his 
own. He wanted to create the feeling that 
Wana maker's New Establishment was a co- 
operative undertaking, for mutual service. 
Anniversary of "New Store" 

WE HAVE said that the experiment of 
converting the Grand lie-pot into a 
general store was pronounced an unqualified 
success by Wanamaker after the first 
Christmas. The entieal period had lieen 
safely passed. Philadelphians took to "the 
new kind of store." When he came to the 
lir-t anniversary Wanamaker found little 
difficulty in financing the renewing of stocks 
and the opening of new departments. A 
gallery was built, along the Market Street 
end lo hold the china and gl:i.s.s\\ ire From 
one counter hosiery developed into a de- 
partment, and a new department was 
opened for small children's clothes and lay- 
ettes. A thirty-four-psgc catalog indicates 
that before the end of the year "the Wana- 
maker Grand Depot" was carrying virtually 
all the lines listed in Wlnteley's London 
catalog of the same year. 

But Wanamaker realized that if he were 
going to make his general store what he 
intended it to be, a group of specialty 
shops, each with a complete stock, Wtftm 
could be assured only by acquiring the 
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eleven dwellings facing Chestnut Street on 
t he plot from Thirteenth to Juniper Streets, 
:mcl extent liim back to Kelly Street. The 
idea was ambitious and risky. 

It seems incredible that, within a year 
of the time when he did not know whether 
he was going to pull through or not, Wana- 
maker should have decided to make so 
radical an increase in his floor space and 
his investment. Business was rapidly de- 
veloping westward on Chestnut Street, and 
merchants were already negotiating with 
property-owners on both sides of the street 
for the conversion of ground floors into 
shops by purchase of the buildings or by 
long leases. The proprietor of the Grand 
Depot had to act quickly or he would 6ee 
others reaping where he had sown. 

At the end of the third year of "the new 
kind of store" a Philadclphian wrote: 

This unexampled enlargement has made 
constant changes in the premises an absolute 
nci/t >-]ty, ainl there has hardly been a secular 
day since 1S76 but what artisans and mechan- 
ics have been at work in some part of the 
place. 

It has been idly said that Mr. Wanomaker 
kept men making alterations for the sake of 
constantly presenting Mnuething new to the 
public, for the sake of something to talk 
about, for the sake of advertisement. 

The completion of the purchase of the 
block on which the present store stands 
was celebrated by a "grand illumination." 
On November 11, 1878, it was announced 
that the store would be open that evening 
from 7:30 to 10 to show what the Grand 
Depot had to offer for the Christmas sea- 
son. Nothing would be sold. The people 
would be invited simply to "look around." 
In the newspaper accounts of this event 
we find Wanamaker first referred to as 
"the merchant prince." An exuberant re- 
porter saw the event thus: 

The whole areas, as viewed from the gal- 
leries and towers, was a sunlit sea of heads. 
The elite in fashion, the solidity and wealth, 
the youth and beauty of the city poured 
through the points of entrance to the Grand 
Depot in a steady stream of immunity that 
was at times resistless in its onward rush. 
Once in the crowd, nothing but patient fol- 
lowing of your leader could get you out of 
it, except at the expense of great muscular 
exertion and collapsed breathing apparatus. 

A simple announcement that displayed 
upon the hundreds of counters, radiating 
from a common center, and throughout the 
monster establishment, were to be seen more 
of the reproductions of Europe than Ph incus 
Fogg saw in his marvellous "Journey Hound 
the World in Kighty Days." 

Lighted up by myriads of gas lights, col- 
ored by the glintings of numerous reflectors, 
were to be seen — not the living animals of 
that wonderful trip, the tigers of the jungle, 
the denizens of the mountain slopes, the 
winged beauties of the forest — none of these, 
but their skins were arruyed in the fur de- 
partment, gotten up in more tasteful form, 
to avert the chilling winds, than even the 
Royal Bengalese ever saw, or the Sahibs who, 
on elephant back, invaded their lair in Far- 
ther India, The cocoons of China nnd Japan, 
of Lyons, of Lombardy and Venice, had 
given up their silks, velvets, and sat ins. and 
in the manufactured form most dear to the 
feminine eye, the product was spread upon 
the counters. 

There were columns more of this in the 
Public Ledger. The reporter seemed spec- 
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iiilly impressed with the fact that John 
Wanamaker's private office was heated by 
steam, that the chandeliers were powerful 
cni.unh l<> enable one in see into dark cor- 
ners, and 

it would be possible for Adam and Eve, did 
they live now, in the days of the ( (rand 
Depot, to slip quietly inside its walls, be- 
come dud in modern cowttnne, cap-a-pie, buy 
all their household utensils und adornments, 
provide for the amusement and dressing of 
their descendants, and prepare them for the 
tour of the world, whether they designed a 
eojoum in the Arctic regions of eternal snow 
and ice, or a swing in a hammock under the 
luxuriutit foliage of the tropics. 

We have not quoted for the reader's de- 
lectation, or to illustrate the change that 
fifty years have made in "journalese" and 
copy-desk standards of newspapers. Phila- 
delphia was not Squeedunkville with the 
Public Ledger for its daily mirror. It helps 
us to realize that in 1S78 in a great Ameri- 
can, city Wanam.iker's w:i* genuinely "a 
new kind of store." 

Followed Electrical Experiments 

\T THE Centennial Exhibition the first 
marhines for generating electric light 
were publicly shown, and they attracted the 
attention of Wanamaker. When they were 
taken to the Franklin Institute for inves- 
tigation and experimentation, after the 
Centennial closed, the alert merchant fol- 
lowed closely the 6etting up of the ma- 
chines and the experiments, at first dis- 
couraging, and thus gained his first prac- 
tical knowledge of electricity. Difficulties 
were encountered in getting a single con- 
tinuous light to burn over any certain 
period. 

After the "great, illumination" Wana- 
maker made up his mind that Thomas A. 
Edison held the key to the future of light- 
ing. He sought out the young inventor 
in his laboratory, which could hardly be 
dignified by that name in the early days. 
In his speech at the opening of the radio 
station in the Philadelphia store a few 
months before his death, Wanamaker said 
of this visit: 

I found him working in n kind of bom, 
over an electric bulb. His eagerness was like 
that of a madman. He refused to eat or 
sleep, being infatuated with the idea whieh 
he soon thoroughly developed. I saw what 
was to make him the pride of the world, 
when ho took the gold medal at the Paris 
Electrical Exposition. 

Other conferences followed. It was the 
beginning not only of a lifetime friendship 
between the two men but of a new era in 
the development of retail merchandising. 
The "electric bulb" contributed powerfully 
to make the fortune of cn :,t general retail 
merchants. Wanamaker led the way and 
experimented with the new invention until 
the details of the installation of electricity 
in the Grand Depot were completed. 

On December 2t*>, ls7S, Wanamaker's 
New Establishment was lighted by turning 
a few switches. The innovation made a 
greater sensation than the "grand illumi- 
nation" of the month before. It was as- 
serted that the mad John Wanamaker 
would end in burning his place up, ami the 
Sunday newspapers (all his enemies, as he 
was theirs) declared that the city authori- 
ties ought to step in to protect the public 
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from Wanamakcr's folly. Many people 
were afraid to go into the store, and on 
the first afternoon crowds gathered outside 
to watch the Grand Dejiot blow up. Be- 
fore many weeks had passed, however, the 
experiment was pronounced a success. Edi- 
son's incandescent lamp went on the mar- 
ket in 1^70, and Wanamaker was the first 
to be able to profit by this great invention, 
which largely removed both the fire risk 
and the uncertainty of electric lighting. 

Along with electric lighting Wanamaker 
had been studying ventilation, which he 
declared to be the sine qua non of base- 
ment salesrooms. Before the end of 1879 
electricity liad solved this problem for him, 
too. and a basement floor was started. The 
galleries also, thanks to electric lighting, 
could lie extended. The selling space was 
doubled when the Christmas season of 1879 
opened, and a year later Wanamaker ad- 
vertised 5 acres under one roof. 

By this time the Grand Depot had forty- 
six departments and over 2,000 employes. 
To solve the problem of quick sales a cash- 
ier's office was established in the center of 
the main floor to which pneumatic tubes 
came from every counter. The tulies were 
a drawing card and remedied a condition 
that had become intolerable in large stores 
before the days of cash registers. 

Improved Heating Installed 

PHILADELPHIA had not yet become ac- 
customed to the great convenience of 
elect nc lighting, good ventilation, and speedy 
return of change, when Wanamaker adver- 
tised "steam heating throughout the huild- 
ing" — a far cry from three years earlier, 
when a radiator in the proprietor's private 
office was worthy of special newspaper 
comment. A vault was constructed, ex- 
tending to the curbstone under the Mar- 
ket Street sidewalk, for a steam engine and 
boiler to heat, the building. This improve- 
ment, following immediately upon the ex- 
cavation of the basement, was completed 
in a little over a year, with no interru|»- 
lion to any part of the business In 1882 
the installation of elevators made possible 
upper floors, and hi the Market Street and 
Chestnut Street fronts began the remodel- 
ing and expansion that never stopped until 
the new building was finished in 1911. The 
physical changes in the Grand Depot, and 
its extension to Chestnut Street, only kept 
pace with the increase in the business. "The 
new kind of store" was now supplying 
"every need of man, woman, and child ex- 
cept food and fuel." 

There was food for shoppers, however, 
as a modest, light luneh room was opened, 
and ft candy counter. The sale of candy 
increased more rapidly than that of any 
single article except books, and resulted in 
the opening of a candy factory for making 
the higher grades of sweets. On the day 
after Christmas, 1882, the Wanamaker »<i- 
vertisemenf announced that the business 
had once more doubled in two years, and 
that there were 3,292 people employed in 
the Grand Depot. 

This result had not been attained with- 
out risks and trials that went far boyond 
those of 187R and 1877. 

Wanamaker was well on in years !>efore 
he had got out of the woods financially. 
It is always so with men who are doing 
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big things in business. In 18S2 the general 
store had become an accepted fact in mer- 
cantile life and the great principles of 
which Wanamaker had been the doughty 
pioneer had come to stay, whether he failed 
or not, But upon how he thought and 
acted, upon his daring and powers of en- 
durance rested the hopes of all who had 
cast m their fortunes with him. The year 
1882, a year of expansion for Wanamaker, 
was a year of depression for the city and 
the country at large. A boom era was 
drawing to a close, and the tide of pros- 
perity which had carried forward men like 
Wanamaker menaced to leave them 
stranded as it receded. 

It is a curious and astonishing revela- 
tion to study and record from documents 
the life of this man. We are unable to 
find any evidence of the desire or inten- 
tion to meet a financial crisis by what 
seems to an ordinary mortal the obvious 
expedient, a temporary pause, if not actual 
retrenchment. 

Faced with demands for payments, he 
would order a few more buildings on Chest- 
nut Street to be bought, and put his 0 K 
on blue-prints of further construction, 
then he would turn his attention to 
schemes for stimulating sales. He believed 
Hat if he could get the right kind of mer- 
chandise, display it well, and advertise it 
effectively, people would buy. The money 
would come in and the bills would be paid 
1 he results invariably justified this belief 

wanamuker's chief anxiety, therefore 
was not finding the money to meet the 
needs of his business which were ranidlv 
increasing. Nor did he seem to fear any 
heavy tailing off in the buying capacity 
Of the people, due to bad times. He pat 
'ill hw thoughts on having goods to offer 
hat would win and keep the confidence of 
the buying p U \,] lc ; n the Grand D 

making his store attractive and serviceable 
and to presenting through the daily press 
accurate Wanamaker store news 

To win and keep the confidence of the 
public he impressed upon the buyers the 
necessity of keeping their stocks complete 
and up to the minute. To quantity and 
quality of stocks must be added stvle This 
was W anamaker's greatest struggle" with fan 
-r ylniyers. He had a horror" of any £ 
EJ52S.SSS?"* * ,erc °tvped, content to 

moor ^ m " ,n & Whl,t n^^acturers and 
importers were offering. This easy road of 
merchandising it was not in him to Mow. 

Buyers Sent Over World 

JN 1880 a resident buyer was sent to Paris. 
H was the beginning of a system 
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hS fhJ'f aJ 0f 1 t " kin « from im P° rters 
Grand Depot announced that its buyers 
back to l'lnh.delpluu what they found 
Sin,,'". ^ »"n,ishings 
S t % L ? n(0 "; '» aniens wear in 

wnnl™ r x r Grenoble, the best 

from th <' *** hnens 

vl J f d t0 cver y oth " Place where 
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Hull St. and Baxter Ave. Louisville, K y. sent „cont IT*, f"*****, Wanamaker 

„ ' I'^upie out at frc(|uent intcrvik 

Whrn umtina to Louisvilli Dktjni; M»cihn™t Company pirate mrntu 
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The proprietor of the Grand Depot had 
no inclination to become a manufacturer. 
He was content with his profit as a retailer. 
Hut he did not hesitate to make what he 
could not get. The candy factory, for in- 
stance, originated in the determination to 
sell pure sweets at a reasonable price. 

When he discovered that mattress-mak- 
ers were trying to put off on him adulter- 
ated stuffings, he promptly opened a bed- 
ding factory. Sometimes it happened that 
merchants, who were hostile to the new 
competition of general stores, hud enough 
influence to prevent manufacturers from 
selling to them. When this happened he 
made what he could not get. 

Studied Advertising Methods 
ALL THAT Wanamaker learned about 
i\ advertising in 0:ik Ball did not make 
him think he had come to the end of the les- 
son. He was not satisfied with his earlier 
advertising achievements, and he was con- 
stantly trying new methods and studying 
their results. Wanamaker believed im- 
plicitly in the paradox that success is a 
man's greatest danger. He used to tell his 
Bethany people that satisfaction in achieve- 
ment was all right, only if it did not mean 
contentment in achievement. How to make 
his advertising effective was always his 
concern, but he never gave it more thought 
than during the first years of the Grand 
Depot. 

We have seen how Wanamaker under- 
took to supply himself with goods only 
when he could not get what he wanted in 
the market. But the momentous decade 
of his merchandising career had been paral- 
leled by the marvelous rise of Marshall 
Field & Co. in Chicago. Field had part- 
ners, of course, where Wanamaker had 
none, and it was not until the early years 
of the twentieth century that Marshall 
Field's retail business equaled that of 
Wanamaker. On the other hand, the Chi- 
cago firm was doing a tremendous volume 
of business in its wholesale department and 
seemed to enjoy certain advantages from 
wholesaling and retailing together that 
Wanamaker did not have. The decade had 
been marked by the rise of other general 
stores in many American cities, including 
Philadelphia, and Wanamaker was begin- 
ning to have lively competition. 

In the early part of 1S87 he purchased 
the wholesale business of Thomas J. Mus- 
tin & Co., and later in the same year that 
of Riegel, Scott & Co. At the end of 1SS7 
he purchased the largest wholesale dry- 
goods business in Philadelphia from Hood, 
Bonbright & Company. 

The wholesale dry-goods business of 
Hood, Bonbright & Co. was third in the 
United States. Wanamaker entered into 
the new venture heart and soul. He 
worked steadily, day and night, on the in- 
ventory of the stock. He declared at the 
time and afterward that he had never had 
such fun. He was soon doing a wholesale 
business of $20,000,000 a year. 

On July 11, 1SSS, John Wanamaker was 
fifty years old. A lifetime achievement 
seemed to have been crowded into less 
Ihan thirty years. But Wanamaker felt 
that he was only beginning— he was always 
only beginning. 

(Copyright, 1926, by Rodman Wanamaker) 



Insulate the Roof for 

Economy and Comfort 

ARE you satisfied with your roof because it keeps out rain and 
* * snow? What about heat and cold? What of the summer dis- 
comfort and inefficiency in those stilling top-floor rooms? What of 
the fuel waste in winter heating? 

Insulate the roof with Armstrong's Corkboard. Keep the heat 
where it belongs, outside in summer and inside in winter. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Standards the unit heat trans- 
mission through Armstrong's Corkboard is .30 B.t.u. This means, 
for example, that the use of Armstrong's Corkboard, 2 inches thick, 
on a 4-inch concrete roof slab would stop 70.6% of the heat trans- 
mission, in or out. The result is a difference in comfort that is quick- 
ly reflected in increased efficiency and in heating cost that very soon 
pays for the insulation. 

Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation can be supplied on any type of 
roof, flat or sloping, new or old, and is laid directly on concrete, wood 
or steel decks, or over old roofing. It is no temporary expedient, but 
a permanent investment, for Armstrong's Corkboard lasts the life 
of the roof. 

The advantages of insulating the roof of your building are fully 
described in the book, "The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong's 
Corkboard." A copy will be sent promptly on request. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 195 Twenty-fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



A nii.it mug's Corklxiard. S inches tiiick, on the roof of Hit Consolidated 
Cos Building, Boston, Mans.. Messrs. Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects. 




Armstrong's 

Corkboard Insulation 

for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 



When trrUms to A«m«tiiong Com & Insulation Company please mentwn Nation', Bmv 
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It pays to standardize 

STANDARDIZATION in office machines pays, because it facilitates the 
, routing of figure work in a way that makes for low cost production. 
The Adding-Calculating machine is especially adaptable to standard- 
ized practice. 

Success, however, depends upon adoption of the right standard — the right 
machine for the job. No need to wait to be shown by costly experience 
which is the right machine. That is quickly and easily determined by elimi- 
nation tests on the class or classes of work to be performed. 

Because of its range of application, which covers every form of figure work 
—all adding and calculating— with accuracy at high speed, the Comptometer 
has been and still is being adopted as standard equipment in thousands of 
offices, both large and small. 

Why not settle, once for all, the question of which is best, by inviting an 
elimination test on your everyday work? A Comptometer man is always 
willing to submit his machine to such a test and let the results as measured 
by production show which machine is worthy of adoption as standard equip- 
ment. See 'phone book, under Felt & Tarrant, or write us direct. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO 



Over 41,000 in- 
dividuals receiv- 
ed training last 
year through our 
system of Comp- 
tometer instruc- 
tion. 

Included m this 
number were 
20,000 clerks m- 



If not made 
by 

Felt & Tarrant 
it's not a 
Comptometer 




CONTROLLED KEY 



slrticted in cus- 
tomers' offices. 

This service, in 
behalf of faster 
and better figure 
work — greater 
production — is 
offered without 
charge to em- 
ployers. 



Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled- key 
Safeguard . 




ADO/NG AND CALCULATING AfACH/NE 



Whtn writina to Fixt A Tauunt Mm. Co. jilriue mention Nation't 



Is the Machine 
Replacing Men? 

"1VT 0DERN slave ^er" or "friend of 
*■ *~ man"? 

Officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, heads of national and in- 
ternational trades unions, and other au- 
thorized spokesmen for large numbers of 
workingmen disagree widely in their char- 
acterization of the automatic conveyor 
and other mechanical devices that have 
tended generally to increase the per capita 
production of employes in American indus- 
tries. All are seeking to determine whether 
the machine ultimately will take the 
worker's job away from him or give him 
more happiness. 

In the January issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness there was printed an article by this 
writer, entitled "Need We Be Afraid of a 
Job Famine?" It revealed the fact that 
the average employe in the tire factories of 
the United States now is producing three 
tires a day, whereas in war time and even 
later the output was one tire per day 
that the per capita production of railroad 
labor is now two and one-half times aB 
great as it was in 1890, and tliat Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis is worried over 
the question of whether we are working 
ourselves out of work. 

Since the January article was printed 
figures have been made public by the 
United States Government which show that 
workers generally are producing nearly 50 
per cent more manufactures per man "than 
they did twenty-five years ago. 

Statements to this effect are based by 
the Commerce Department on the results 
of studies by the United States Bureau of 
the Census between 1899 and 1925. 

Efficiency Increase Rapid 

HTHE SURVEY points out that expan- 
* sion in output per person has been par- 
ticularly large during recent years, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent from 1923 to 1925 and 
40 per cent from 1919 to 1925. From 1899 
to 1909 there was an increase of 10 per cent 
per person, but from 1909 to 1919 the 
individual output decreased. 

"Growth in output per person may be 
attributed to two factors," says the De- 
partment. "The first relates to changes 
within individual industries and plants, 
and the second to shifts among industries 
composing the industrial structure as a 
whole. 

"The first set of changes includes the in- 
creasing utilization of machinery and 
power; introduction of various sorts of 
labor-saving devices and methods; growth 
o mass production of standardized articles; 
elimination of waste; the planning of pro- 
duction in relation to general business 
conditions, and other economies resulting 
mm improvements in methods and 
management. 

"For industry as a whole and for large 
groups of industries, however, a part of the 
increase in output per person is due to the 
smiting of production from industries de- 
pendent in a large degree upon labor to 
industries more susceptible of mechaniza- 
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tion and of mass production. This is evi- 
denced by the rise of such industries as 
the manufacture of motor vehicles and the 
producing and refining of petroleum, as 
well as by the substitution of new products 
for old, as in the case of cement for 
lumber, brick, and stone, by-product coke 
for beehive coke, cigarettes for cigars, and 
haker'a bread and factory-canned goods for 
the products of the housewife." 

The greatest increase in individual pro- 
duction, according to the survey, is repre- 
sented in the automotive industry, where 
an increase of 4,6ti6 per cent is reflected 
between 1899 and 1925. 

The suggestion was made in the Janu- 
ary article that the time might come when 
all the world's needs would be produced in 
three days' work each week, and this na- 
turally gave rise to the question of whether 
the American workingman's wages would 
remain at their present high level or 
whether there would be a tendency to 
drop them to the old basis of supply and 
demand. 

Secretary Davis pointed out that a ma- 
chine does not have to have food to eat, 
a house to sleep in, or a family to raise. 
Man must have these things, and if the 
machine is going to do his work what is to 
become of the man ? 

Wide Range of Comment 

l^ROM ail parts of the United States the 
F editor of Nation's Business received 
letters on the questions involved. Presi- 
dents of labor organizations and other stu- 
dints of industrial tTends outlined their 
views. The opinions are as far apart as the 
poles. Whereas Ethelbert Stewart, chief of 
the bureau of labor statistics in the United 
States Department of Labor, insists that 
mechanization of industry has taken the 
loud off the back of the workingman and 
has changed him in many instances from a 
beast of burden to a thinking animal, 
Thomas K. Lewis, statistician for the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, gives it 
as his personal opinion that "the conveyor 
system is the nearest approach to a me- 
chanical slave-driver that has ever been 
installed in a factory." 

Some of the labor leaders declare that 
the monotony of modern factory methods, 
whereby a man performs the same opera- 
tion all the time he is at work, tends to 
destroy his ingenuity and break down his 
physical being more than the heavier work 
performed before the days of mass produc- 
tion. Others insist that, the "timing in" 
by the employe as the endless chain or 
automatic conveyor carries his work to him 
in the manufacturing process makes it 
easy for the factory operator to "speed up" 
the working man beyond his endurance. 

A. 0. Wharton, international president 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, formerly a member of the United 
States Railroad Libor Board, says that 
some method should be devised for "cal- 
culating results so that the allocation of in- 
creased production could be fairly appor- 
tioned," but Mr. Stewart insists it will 
never be possible to tell what part of man's 
increased production today is due to his 
own increased efficiency, and how much is 
due to his modern tools and machinery. 
In the case of the railroads, for example, 
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There can be no other 
Steel Wheel, like 
French & Hecht be- 
cause the essential 
features of construc- 
lion are exclusively 
French A Hecht. 

Special processes and 
tools are used in 
their manufacture 
that have been devel- 
oped and are owned 
aelelr 1>7 French A 
■Terser. 



IALIZATION 

Within every factory and every de- 
partment in a factory there is special- 
ization. One man designs a better 
motor, another makes a better gear. 
Each becomes a specialist and the 
world profits by a better product, 

French & Hecht specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of Steel Wheels 
of all kinds — for Farm Implements, 
Industrial Tractors, Road Machinery, 
Trucks, Trailers and other equipment. 

French & Hecht have specialized for 
years in the research and study of 
wheel application and engineering and 
have developed more steel wheels than 
any other organization in America. 

So extensive has been the experience of 
this organization in the development 
and manufacture of steel wheels for all 
applications that French & Hecht ser- 
vice means a distinct saving to manu- 
facturers, and always the assurance of 
a wheel that is mechanically correct. 

FRENCH & HECHT 

Whtel Builder* Juice 1888 
DAVENPORT, IOWA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




NCH 4 HECHT 



STEEL WHE ELS 
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from Erie to 
big jobbing centers 

HALF the U. S. jobbers and wholesale 
houses are close to Erie. Within 
400 miles lie 7 of the 10 largest cities — 
39 out of the first 80. 

4 Great Railroads 

New York Central, Pennsylvania, Nickel Plate 
and Bessemer— these famous roads carry Erie- 
made goods to principal eastern distribution 
centers. Swift lake steamers ptovidc low-cost 
service to the great northwest. Motot freight 
and electric lines deliver to consignees' doors 
within a radius of 200 miles or more from Erie. 

Coupon Brings Full Facts 
Superb transportation is just one of the essen- 
tial factors detailed in "5 Great Advantages." 
This 32 page free book gives you full .facts 
about this fast-gsowing industrial city. Get 
your copy — send the coupon. Or let out 
Industrial Board supply confidential survey 
based on your individual problems. 

ERIE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

City of 5 great 
advantages 



Erie Chamber of commerce 

brti, Ptnma. 

PtcaJe tend ( copy of your booklet 
"J Great Advantages." 

Namt 




Dau 



Firm 
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air brakes have greatly reduced the number 
of brakemen that must 1* carried, and 
automatic stokers on the engines have cut 
down the work of the firemen. 

"Increased production," says Mr. Whar- 
ton, "accentuates the problem of overpro- 
duction or under-constimption. Increased 
wages and reduced hours of service go hand 
in hand with increased production. Car- 
ried to a logical conclusion it seems inevi- 
table that a market must be maintained 
and workers play an ever-increasing part 
in consumption as tlicir wanes advance and 
leisure hours increase, if some sort of 
balance is not maintained, we are headed 
straight for disaster. Organized labor be- 
lieves the interest of all can !>e best served : 
first, by the employers recognizing the 
principle of collective bargaining, and, 
second, the development of union-manage- 
ment cooperation. American labor is not 
opposed to increased production. All it 
needs is the assurance it will not be ex- 
ploited." 

Long or Short Hours? 

MR. WHARTON'S reasoning that the 
workers will play an ever-increasing 
part in consumption as their wages advance 
and leisure increases is in line with Henry 
Ford's argument for a five-day week. Mr. 
Ford explained that if everyone had to 
work twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week, therp would Iw little time for lei- 
sure, and little use for automobiles to take 
the families of the workingmen out for 
pleasure. As the time for pleasure is in- 
creased, and wages are advanced, the de- 
mand for his and oilier commodities and 
luxuries grow. 

"I am inclined to agree," wrote L. 
Magnusson, director of the International 
Labor Office, "with the Secretary of Labor 
that the mechanization of industry in this 
country may lead to a lack of employ- 
ment. To be sure, it does not mean that 
one deplores the rapid technical progress in 
productive efficiency, but merely that the 
development has within itself danger if it 
proceeds too rapidly. The mechanization 
process has been wholly unplanned and 
competitive. It was an individual, one- 
man process. Each establishment was left 
to its own devices in meeting the man- 
power shortage, which has brought about 
the restriction of immigration. . . . The 
momentum of production has now appar- 
ently carried it well up to, if not ahead of, 
purchasing power. The scene has shifted 
so that the emphasis will henceforth be 
upon the problem of over-development and 
the distribution of wealth and income. It 
is along these latter lines that no technical 
development nor good luck has come to 
aid the business world." 

James Maloney, president of the Glass 
Blowers' Association of the United States 
and Canada, said that that industry "has 
been entirely revolutionized by machinery 
during the last fifteen years," ami then he 
asked: 

"We are confronted by the very serious 
problem of overproduction or tinder-con- 
sumption? Some method or answer to the 
problem must be found if we are to enjoy 
the blessings of prosjierity. The needs of 
man, as you know, keep pace with his in- 
come. There can be no question but what 



the standard of living here in our own 
country is higher than in any other place 
on earth, and it is perfectly natural to as- 
sume that as time goes on and we increase 
in potential wealth this standard will 
further improve." 

Secretary Davis agrees with the general 
feeling that increased wages and shorter 
hours create demands for better things 
and that the luxuries of yesterday become 
the necessities of today. 

"Everything starts with the Christmas 
tree," said that cabinet officer. "I remem- 
ber when I was a boy we all chipped in 
and bought my sister a pair of silk stock- 
ings as a gift. She got to wearing them, 
and pretty soon she thought she could not 
wear anything else. That helped the silk 
stcii-kiiii; industry. I mind the tunc when 
my father was entirely satisfied with a clay 
pipe. We put our money together and 
bought him a meerschaum one Christmas. 
Then he never would smoke a clay pipe. 
We used to have a telescope satchel for our 
tripe, but finally we decided we would have 
to have a leather suitcase. Ever since then 
we have been using leather bags. And so it 
goes. Somebody gives us something. It 
is a gift. We like it, and then we think 
we cannot get along without it. These de- 
mands build new industries, and big ones. 
In 1902 when I was running for county 
recorder I had to apologize because I rode 
to one town in an automobile. I was 
afraid the voters would think I was stuck 
up. The farmers all hated automobiles 
then. They seared their horses. Now all 
the farmers ride in automobiles, motors 
turn their separators where they used to 
turn them by hand, and motor tractors do 
the work that their horses used to do in 
plowing and harvesting." 

Per Capita Production High 

SECRETARY of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, like his cabinet colleague, Mr. 
Davis, has been impressed by the tremen- 
dous increase in per capita production. The 
United States Census Bureau is under Mr. 
Hoover's supervision, and in addition to 
the manufacturers' census referred to earlier 
an independent study has just been com- 
pleted by Prof. Kdmtind E. Day of the 
University of Michigan and Woodlief 
Thomas of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which shows that between 1S99 and 1923 
the output of manufacturing industries of 
the United States increased 163 per cent, 
measured by quantity or physical volume 
of goods produced, but in that time the 
number of wage-earners increased only &S 
per cent. 

After Ethelbert Stewart had read all the 
fears expressed by labor leaders and other 
students of increased ] traduction due to the 
mechanization of industry, he commented 
on the letters received by the editor of Na- 
thin's Hi siNF.ss as follows: 

'■When we have started our minds to 
work on production and distribution, we 
will meet and conquer all of the bugalxjos 
that now appear to be swarming in the 
wake oT the increased industrial efficiency. 
I mean by that. that, we should make 
production and distribution square with 
each other, instead of expecting high- 
powered salesmanship to get rid of more 
goods than we need." — James L. Wkight. 
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ow One Maris Motor 
Solved Another Maris Problem 



Somewhere in Domestic Electric experience is the answer to many a 
baffling problem of motor application. At some time in the past 
Domestic Electric engineers have developed nearly every imaginable 
combination of electrical and mechanical features in the fractionalhorse- 
power field. 

This experience is of tremendous value to those we serve — manufac- 
turers who are introducing new electrical appliances, or turning old 
applications to uses in new fields, or seeking to overcome service troubles 
and cut production costs. 

Principals of the Domestic Electric organization — engineers and sales 
executives who have devored years to the development of special appli- 
ance motors— are at your service and subject to your call. This organiza- 
tion will function as a department of your business, analyzing your 
problem as an individual problem and recommending the one motor 
that meets all your requirements. 

A line of inquiry w ill bring complete information regarding this service, 
to those who manufacture or sell appliances driven by fractional horse- 
power motors. 

THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 

7209-25 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 




THE bolder of patents on a 
mixing appliance came to 
the Domestic factory, baftled by 
■ motor he ari n * problem. r flu - 
icne operation of the mixer re- 
quired a very small Rap at the 
point where liquids came from 
tbe machine. Practically oo 
tolerance was possible; even 
Ordinary bearing weir would 
increase this gap too much. 

Years before. Domestic engi- 
neers had worked out a special 
bearing principle hr the use of 
which the gap could be set, 
locked and held. After brief 
experimental work (hey turned 
out a motor with ft bearing to 
designed that if wear developed, 
it could be readjusted in a mo- 
ment instead of being replaced. 

The result— eflic tent operation; 
time and money saved tor the 
customer. 





FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 

When vntina to Tin Domkhtic EuDCratc Comfjlxt 



For prvttsttou /rem 
otttif.a.t — iht De- 
mtifif Automata 
-WkO Suiub 
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Eternal Research 
the price of 
Survival 



Railroads as Farm Agents 



Iiv Huel McDamix 



•yHE producer who survives is 
the producer whose techni- 
cal men know what is going on 
in .industry and whose execu- 
tives know how and when to ap- 
ply their knowledge. 

The company which clings to 
precedent is in constant danger 
of seeing its business suddenly 
wiped out by some new devel- 
opment of chemistry. 

All industries are so closely in- 
terwoven with chemistry that 
every responsible man will want 
to keep abreast of the daily 
progress. 

That is why men from the four 
corners of the earth regularly 
visit the Exposition of Chemical 
Industries in New York. 

This year the exposition will be 
bigger and better than ever be- 
fore. It will be international in 
character. It will exhibit the 
world's outstanding achieve- 
ments in machinery, materials, 
methods and supplies of vital 
interest to all industries using 
chemical processes or the prod- 
ucts of chemistry. That includes 
your industry. Be sure to come. 



Eleventh Exposition of 
Chemical Industries 

Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 26 lo Oct. 1, 1927 

Management Internationa/ Exposition Co. 
Lurt'fl industrial exposition organisation in Ike aortJ. 



f I 1HIS YEAR ranchers in .southern 

I Colorado will receive about $1,000,- 
000 more for their beef cattle than 
the)' drew in 1923. Last year the excess 
was about the same. The price of cattle in 
that district has risen steadily since 1923. 
A local condition, rather than national de- 
mand, is responsible. 

It Is -the result of a new note in railroad 
.selling. How it happens that these Colo- 
rado cattlemen are receiving an extra mil- 
lion dollars for their cattle is merely the 
outcome of the application of this new sell- 
ing idea l>eing fostered by progressive rail- 
roads, especially in the northwest. This 
merchandising idea is based upon the new 
i— uuipnon r[„- p : i r i of railroads that 
their transportation and selling job is no 
longer completed when the goods are de- 
livered on a designated siding; that their 
job extends to the table of the -consumer. 

The Colorado cartle-marketing plan was 
the first development of this idea; others 
have followed. H. J. Arnett of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association had been trans- 
ferred to Denver at his request because of 
illness of a member of his family. Mr. 
Arnett settled down to perform hisrouttne 
duties as he hail done in eastern offices, and 
found no routine duties to perform. 

"It looked as though my stay in Denver 
was going to lie short," he humorously re- 
marks, "Iweause there was not enough work 
there for the Association at that time to 
justify my being there." 

A Problem for the Yards 

IT WAS aliout this time that the superin- 
tendent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western called up and reported that 20,000 
head of cattle were due in Denver on the 
following Monday. Denver's stockyards 
had capacity for half of 29,000 cattle, and 
the superintendent wanted to know what 
could l>e done about the situation. 

Investigation proved that this situation, 
usually in somewhat less complicated form, 
had been confronting the cattle industry 
and those who handled the cattle for years. 
Ranchers were shipping their stock into the 
Denver market without regard for facilities 
for handling or the supply of stock already 
in the yards. This not only meant, a loss to 
the ranchers, but it added to the cost of 
shipping and demoralized the railroads as 
well. It meant that a lot of surplus ears 
had to be rushed to Denver to move out 
this over-supply at once; and that invari- 
ably meant long runs and frequent runs of 
empties, a waste of both freight cars and 
engine power. 

It meant likewise that the producers not 
only lost through the inevitable drop of a 
glutted market but through crowding cattle 
into the pens as well. The average pen in 
the stockyard holds 50 cattle; but when 
there is a congestion, 75 or even more must 
he forced into the pens. Improper assort- 
ing results. "Runt" steers and milk cows 
get mixed with good steers and buyers per- 
mit the presence of the cows and runts to 
ovcr.-hadow the good steers in bidding. 



Likewise crowding means loss of weight. 

So the American Railway Association, 
through Mr. Arnett, set about to remedy 
this situation, if possible, not only for the 
betterment of the cattle industry but in 
self-defense. The various local cattlemen's 
associations were consulted and agreements 
worked out whereby reports would be made 
daily during the cattle-shipping season con- 
cerning the supply of stock on the Denver 
and other markets. The associations agreed 
to influence their members to ship only on 
instructions, the state association being a 
sort of clearing house for shipping informa- 
tion. Formerly cattlemen had been doing 
the bulk of their shipping so that the cattle 
would arrive in Denver on Monday. The 
American Railway Association, work inn 
through the cattlemen's associations, suc- 
ceeded in getting these shipments spread 
over four days each week rather than one. 

Better Prices Obtained 

AS A result of this organized shipping, 
■ the price of grass stock on the Denver 
market has risen from about $7 to $7.89, 
dry lot steers increased in price from $.s to 
$5) .28, while feeders and stockcrs gradually 
.-limbed from $0.88 to $7.23. 

R.iilroads in the Denver district bene- 
fitted as a result, because the extra million 
dollars this price increase brought meant 
added prosperity to cattlemen, ami the 
prosperity of the country it serves always 
reflects in the earnings of a railroad. 

It was not ho many years ago that the 
rail carriers realized that their business 
would grow in proportion to the growth of 
the country they served. As a consequence 
they began an active campaign to build up 
the districts -crvi'il. 

The average railroad today has, for ex- 
ample, a well-organized agricultural exten- 
sion bureau, through which it interests 
farmers and ranchers in the agricultural 
districts the road serves; and who does 
not recall the extensive homeseekers' excur- 
sions railroads used to run into new agricul- 
tural territories? And they still do, for 
that matter. 

Some of the most expert agriculturists 
and horticulturists in the country are in 
the employ of railroads, working diligently 
with the state and national departments of 
agriculture and local county agents in the 
interest of better farming. This work is 
carried out by railroads individually and 
through the American Railway Association. 

The average progressive road has done 
an excellent job in developing farming in 
most sections it serves, but the old idea was 
that when a district was settled the road's 
work was done. Agricultural agents con- 
fined their efforts to encouraging intensive 
farming in the settled districts and promot- 
ing further settling of new sections. Settle- 
ment meant, increased haulage fur the road; 
and the road's business was hauling. It's 
job was done when it delivered a loader] 
car to the siding or sheds at the point of 
destination. 
But the railroads don't believe that any 
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more. Today, they are working through 
their Assot-Li lions, especially in the north- 
west, to bring prosperity as Wtfl as settlers 
to the country they serve. They now con- 
ndet that their job of building up tonnage 
is not done until the products of the terri- 
tories served are delivered to the table of 
the consumer at a profitable price for the 
grower. It looks as though this move may 
be the dawn of a better era for the farmer, 
because what the railroads of America set 
out. to do, they usually do. 

Diversified Advertising 

"XXTE HAVE spent millions of dollars ad- 
* V vert ising our service through the fea- 
turing of the districts we wish to build up," 
says one Northwestern railroad executive, 
speaking of roads collectively, "and we shall, 
of course, spend millions more. But we are 
beginning to tee that the best sort of ad- 
vertising any railroad can secure for a 
district it serves is to have the homeseekers 
which it has induced to leave their old 
homes and come to this new country write 
back to their friends and tell about their 
success and happiness in their new homes. 
That is the sort of advertising that hits 
the spot. A simple letter 'back home' from 
a satisfied settler is worth reams of our 
description of a country." 

This new step likewise fits right in with 
a broad plan sponsored by the carriers 
through their Association aimed at eliminat- 
ing car shortage without increasing the 
numljer of cars in use, through careful dis- 
tribution. 

Rec ently the Northwestern roads did 
something that was shockingly radical in 
conservative railway circles. They not only 
hdpQu the apple growers of Oregon and 
Washington perfect an organization for 
Letter marketing their crop but actually 
a ppro p riated nearly a half-million doDsn 
as a start for a cooperative campaign to 
advertise apples, not railroad sen-ice! 

Not long ago a survey showed that 60 
per cent of all the lettuce produced in 
the northwest went to the Chicago market. 
Thus that district was invariably glutted 
with fresh lettuce, and the growers always 
complained of poor prices. Railroads were 
serving dissatisfied citizens, poor advertisers 
for a growing country. Today the lettuce 
crop of this section is spread out over the 
United States where it Is wanted most, 
and as a consequence farmers are richer by 
thousands of dollars each year and the car- 
riers not only are hauling more lettuce 
than ever before, but they are hauling new 
citizens into the lettuce-growing country 
because those already there are influencing 
their relatives and friends to come. 

Board to Check Shipping Waste 

IN Washington, Oregon and other dis- 
tricts touched by the Mth district of the 
American Railway Association, there is the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board, com- 
poseil of industrial leaders in the various 
major branches there. This hoard works 
in conjunction with the Association in an 
effort to control freight-car shortage ami 
the elimination of shipping waste in general. 
It is significant that Mr. Arnett is secretary 
of tlii- board. 
This Advisory Board is divided into 



NOW! A Unit Heater 

for any space — large or small 

The First Complete Line Ever Built! 

"Y^ITH the development of the Thermodine Utility 
Heater for small space heating, Modine now of- 
fers the first complete line of unit heaters ever built* 

No matter what your problem may be — whether it is 

heating a large factory 
building or a small 
office — there is now 
a Thermodine Unit 
Heater ready at all 
times to render per- 
fect heating satisfac- 
tion. Hundreds of in- 
stallations prove their 
remarkable efficiency 
and dependability. 

Light in weight — 
easily installed — eco- 
nomical of operation, 
all Thermodine Unit 
Heaters possess unus- 
ual heating capacity. 
And they can be used 
for ventilating, tool 



Utility Heater 
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dine. Weigh* only 40 
pound*. Replace* ap- 
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tads about the complete line of 
Thermodine Unit H raters for 
industrial heating and drying. 
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Come right in/ 

* - -where 
rooms are 
larger . . . 

and luxury is homelike 

You can take pride in inviting 
your friends or clients to meet 
you in the larger, more airy, 
better equipped rooms of the 
new Detroit-Leland Hotel. 

Here you have ample room to 
entertain guests, a fitting back- 
ground for business confer- 
ences. No apologizing for lack 
of spaceorequipment.no neces- 
sity foryourgueststo lounge un- 
gracefully on the foot of a bed. 

Centrally located, but outside 
the din of the traffic belt, this 
splendid new hotel is rapidly- 
establishing a national reputa- 
tion not only for its larger 
rooms, lounges and galleries 
but for the exclusive quality of 
its cuisine and the superior ex- 
cellence of its service. 

700 Large Rooms with Hath 
B5':; art priced from $3.00 to $5.00 

DETROIT-LELAND 

HOTEL 

Bailey at Comm. Detroit. MicMton 
[a Jew ttepi /ram the Michigan Theater) 

\VM. J. CHITTENDEN. Jr.. \tanag t t 




I af jfrr Sample Roorm Inim $5.00 to 98.00 per day 



various industrial groups. Mr. Arnett is 
secretary of the Agricultural Council, work- 
ing under the Advisory Board and in con- 
junction with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

What was done with lettuce growers of 
the northwest and the cattlemen of Colo- 
rado is being duplicated and extended 
among prune growers of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. A recent survey showed 
that <>0 per cent of all the fresh prunes 
shipped out of this territory went to the 
Xew York and Chicago markets. That 
meant that 60 per cent of the entire output 
of fresh prunes was going to 16 per cent 
of the country's population. Obviously 
each season saw a glutted market. 

The growers and shippers were power- 
less to remedy the situation, because no one 
shipper knew where another was sending 
his consignments; and in many cases, if he 
did happen to know, he would wire ahead 
of the shipment and offer a price lower 
than the tir<t shipper had offered and heat 
him to the order! Obviously this situation 
meant low prices to the shippers, who in 
turn passed the loss along to the helpless 
growers. Farmers in the prune-growing 
districts were dissatisfied, and thus poor 
advertisers for the railroads serving them. 

Association for Cooperation 

TODAY, through the Agricultural Coun- 
cil, prune growers and shippers of the 
two distinctive growing sections of the 
northwest are organized for the dissemina- 
tion of shipping and marketing information. 
Over 95 per cent of the prune tonnage is 
represented in the new organization. 

Each of the two associations has its 
independent organization, with a well- 
defined program of cooperation between 
growers and shippers of each, and a close 
cooperation l>etween the two through an 
executive secretary who serves both jointly. 
Each association has its individual secre- 
tary, also. 

There are about 30 prune shippers — 
the individuals who take the prunes from 

■lie '.'rowers and eonsimi them to the Ilia rkct 

centers. Each association is governed by 
a joint board of directors composed of all 
the shippers and 12 grower-directors, but 
the 12 grower-directors have the same 
voting power as the 80 shippers. 

Under the new plan, instead of each 
shipper consigning his prunes to whatever 
market he chooses and then hidinc the ship- 
ments' destinations for fear some other 
shipper will cut in and spoil the market, 
each shipper makes a report to his associa- 
tion secretary, telling the tonnage he has 
shipped and where he has shipped it. The 
reports are then sent to the joint secretary, 
who compiles the figures of all shippers and 
returns them. Thus each man knows what 
has' been shipped into each market. Each 
shipper also knows the consumption of each 
< ity and can see by the reports when it has 
taken all the fresh prunes it can handle. 

By watching shipping reports the joint 
secretary can recommend comparatively 
small markets, yet rich ones for two or 
three cars of prunes, and make it a point to 
see that only specified shippers send to this 
market. Thus no one market is flooded 
and the prune crop is spread out. 

Growers report regularly their estimated 



output. The carriers then can assemble 
their cars to the best advantage to eliminate 
light running and to prevent shortage. 

The carriers get as much tonnage tem- 
porarily as they would get if they did not 
take any part in promoting prosperity; 
and in the future they get inestimably 
more, through increasing the output of 
prunes by making it possible for the grow- 
ers to make money. 

Apparently this is a hint of what rail- 
roads may do in the future in the way of 
service and indirect advertising. 



1927 Management 
Week 

OEYERAL years ago the Hoover Com- 
mittee's Survey said that the manage- 
ment is responsible for 50 per cent of the 
waste in industry, a startling statement and 
one demanding that something lie done. 
One of the things which was done was the 
promotion of an educational campaign 
called Management Week. The tir.-l Man- 
agement Week was held in 1922, result insr 
in a number of meetings being held in 
prominent cities of ihe country for the 
purpose of discussing the "Present State 
of the Art of Management." The number 
increased in 1023, and in 1924 meetings 
were held in over 80 cities and towns. In 
1925 there were 115 meetings with nn 
approximate total attendance of 10,000. 
After even greater results in £926, this 
present year there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a still greater number of business 
executives will participate hi 'his annual 
inventory of managerial skill and practice. 

In 192l>, J'-iO meetings were held in va- 
rious cities with a total attendance of more 
than 30,000. The dates which have been 
set for the 1927 Management Week are 
October 24 to 29. The subject which will 
be discussed at ihe meetings lull daring 
this week is "Management's Part in Main- 
taining Prosperity." 

The plan of operation is simple. Through 
the sponsor organizations and with the as- 
sistance of chambers of commerce and 
others, local committees are set up which 
arrange the program of meetings for the 
week in each community. The subject for 
discussion this year. "Management's Part in 
Maintaining Prosperity," is designed to 
focus nation-wide attention, particularly 
of those concerned with management prob- 
lems, on their individual and collective re- 
sponsibility to contribute to the continuance 
of the present prosperity of the country. 

The National Committee in charge of 
the program represents 10 well-known or- 
ganizations having an interest in one or 
more phases of management as an art or 
science. It includes the American Man- 
agement Association, the Taylor Society, 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, the 
American Insiitute of Accountants, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents and 
others. 

The active promotion of Management 
Week is in the hands of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. R. M. Hudson, 
who is chief of this division, is the secre- 
tary of the National Committee on Man- 
agement Week. 
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Some Uses of Art General Electric uses this 



In Business 



AX OLD :md oft-repented refr.-iin piing 
\ojf Europeans and even by many 
Americans i.s to the effect that Amer- 
ica has no art, that Americans possess 
no artistic sen.-e; rraltsmaiisliip is sacrificed 
to mass production and standardization; 
beauty to utility. In the midst of all these 
accusations it is interesting to have given 
an exposition of art in trade such as was 
presented at Macy's Department Store in 
New York during the lirst week in May. 

For one week the whole fourth floor of 
Macy's new west building was devoted to 
an exhibit showing the influence of the fine 
arts upon our daily lives. In special gal- 
leries collections of fabrics, glass, jewelry, 
furniture, rugs and metals illustrated the 
applications of art to objects of every day 
use. In the preparation of the exposition 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art extended 
its advice and help anil an advisory com- 
mit tee exerted every effort to make the ex- 
hibition appealing and useful to a lame 
department store clientele, as well as to 
many interested in arts and crafts. 

Lee Simonson, the well known designer of 
settings for the stage, was chosen to estab- 
li-h the proper background for the beauti- 
ful exhibits. By a clever use of woods of 
natural beauty like California redwood and 
of certain fabricated materials such as com- 
pressed cork anil a rubber product which 
was so arranged as to simulate dark veined 
marble, Mr. Simonson worked wonders in 
producing an attractive gallery. Not a 
curve was used anywhere; beautiful and 
spacious effects were created by the use of 
long lines and angles. 

An Exhibit of Modern Art 

THE two portals led into the silk galler- 
ies, in which the products of Stehli and 
oi Cheney were shown. Beyond the silk gal- 
leries was a hall in which was displayed a 
colorful array of glassware, ceramics and 
pottery. In this part interesting exhibits 
were the modern developments in lighting 
fixtures and wrought iron work. A very 
attractive room of the exhibition was the 
modernistic library which illustrated the 
influence of the modern city architecture 
upon furniture. 

As a proof that the United States has 
excellent craftsmen about seventy per cent 
of all the exhibits arc examples of American 
art. With a noted weaver adapting modern 
motifs to shimmering silks, a famous crafts- 
man displaying wonderful examples of grill 
work, and a metal worker showing unique 
lamps with glowing colors and rich designs 
transfiguring ordinary household furnish- 
iim.-, alass and pottery, and fine printing 
and artistic bookbinding adding their 
beauty to the home surroundings, with 
phasing furniture, silver and rugs, this 
exhibition has successfully carried out the 
plan of showing to the department store 
throne- that a home today <'.in be furni.-hed 
on a comparatively moderate scale and at 
the same time be artistic, that even the 
commonplace things need not be ugly. 

— Anna L. White. 



Telegraphing Typewriter 



to speed up shipments! 
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Both in Chicago and New York, the 
General Electric Company employs 
Teletype . . . the telegraphing type- 
writer ... to transmit shipping orders 
from its downtown offices to distant 
warehouses. 

As the downtown operator copies the 
originalorderon the sendingTele type, 
an exact duplicate is printed in type 
by the recetvingTeletype in the ware- 
house miles away. 

Consider the saving in time over 
messenger service . . . the avoidance 
of telephone inaccuracies. Thanks to 
Teletype, the. General Electric Com- 
pany now makes shipments in the late 
afternoon that formerly were held 
over till next day. 



TELETYPE'S MESSAGES ARE RECEIVED IN TYPE LIKE THIS 



Teletype legibly prints its messages on the 
ordinary typewriter page or on forma. Both 
sending and receiving machines make several 
carbons if desired._ 

One sending machine will transmit messages to 
1 or 100 remote spots simultaneously. Thus 
orders and other instructions can be broadcast 
to every corner of your plant at the rate of 60 
words per minute. 



Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 
for itself again and again by eliminating errors, 
doing away with messengers and speeding up 
production. 

Teletype is widely used by industrial organiza- 
tions, telegraph and cable companies, press as- 
sociations and railroads. Without obligation, 
permit us to demonstrate how Teletype can 
save time and money for,voH, 



THE TELEGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITER 



PIN to your letterhead 

For further information, tign thia coupon, pin to your 
letter head an J mail to Morkrutn-Kleiuachmiiit Coipora- 
lion, H10 Wrifhtwood Avenue, Chicago. 

Your name 

JL&JOL 
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NOW YOU CAN GET ACTION WITHOUT 
WAITING ON THE PRINTER 
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(a mi it ^/CTM kjir\ \ "^ nc quickest, easiest, simplest — most economical known means of 
n ffutm 1 / ^ I A r7f J 1 duplicating letters, post-cards, notices, forms, etc. Type — hand- 
/ i «*sr J / write or draw on a dry stencil — attach it to MULT1STAMP — 

print perfect copies on p:tpcr, wood, metal, cloth — any smooth surface— 40 to 60 a minute— right at 

your desk. 





The mirtl miHlrrn and complete 
ufli. prtuoiig plnnt known 

Made in three sizes — letter, post-card and rubber-stamp. Built to do service and pay dividends in 
time and money saving. GUARANTKKD. Mure than one hundred thousand now serving all 
kinds of business thruout the world. Write for catalog and samples of work. 

No. lOutfit— Withcomplete No.JOutfit— Withcomplete No. 5 Outfit — Letter ate. No. 6 Outfit — Confuting of 
Equipment, including 25 Equipment, including BUck with complete equipment, oil three aises, with lupplica. 
Stencils Ink, Stylua Pen, Enameled Container. 24 including Black Enameled packed in handsome Steel 
etc Unequalled for ad- Stencili, Ink. Stylus Pen, Container. 24 Stencilx. Ink. Baked Enamel Piniah Case, 
dreaqng ahipping ttujj and etc. (r. O. B, factory — Stylus Pen, etc. (P.O.B. ThcmoatcompleteofBceprint- 

labela. (P. O. B. factory— weight J tba.) (15 factory— weights Iba.) . .125 ing plant known. (K.OB. 

weight 1 lb.) $7.50 factory— weight 20 Iba.) 150 

THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., Norfolk, Va., U. S. A . — t''p'' n '"^ i d "!u. 

When writing to Mukhum -Kt.ci.viwn midt Cmu-olitimn and MuiTiSTiiir Co. pfcoae mention Satian'i Btninef 
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Watching Industrial Kids Grow Up 



THE OTHER day a friend handed 
me a pound of statistics showing 
the industrial growth of Southern 
California. He is a booster, connected with 
a booster organization. 

"Those figures will surprise you," he said. 
"They prove our wonderful expansion in 
indust ry. And it is all solid growth, be- 
cause before we try to get a new factory 
to come in we make a complete survey 
and make sure that it belongs here, and 
will succeed." 

"Do you mean that if a factory had 
doubtful chances here you would discour- 
age its coining?" 

"We certainly would," said the trusting 
friend. 

"Suppose the outlook was bad here, but 
pretty good in some other Pacific coast 
city — would you advise in favor of the 
other town?" 

"Absolutely!" he insisted. 

"That's a wonderful spirit!" I said. 
"What factories have you sent to other 
places lately?" 

"Well — now — right offhand, of course, I 
can't think of any," Chester hedged. "Any- 
way, you see, the advantages of Southern 
California arc so great that they practically 
all succeed here." 

And the truth is, many of them do, 
whether factories brought in from else- 
where or enterprises launched on the spot. 

Rapid Growth in California 

TEN YEARS had passed since my last 
visit, and I found many changes. Homes 
stood where barley fields had been, and so 
on. Rut the impressive transformation was 
in the factory chimneys. There had been 
practically none in 1015, and the railroads 
into Los Angeles were lined with them in 
1026. And not every factory in Southern 
California possesses a chimney, for many 
industrial plants run on hydro-electric 
power. 

I like children, and especially industrial 
kids. Southern California is an industrial 
nursery, full of young industries that are 
trying to act grown up. For years I've 
l>een wearing out shoes walking through 
factories of every kind, and in my opin- 
ion size is nothing in itself; it is the spirit 
of industry that counts. 

One day, last winter, I had lunch 
with a fellow whose chief work is 
doctoring sick business enter- Jm 
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prises. A business counsellor, and Scotch, 
therefore conservative. His cases are in- 
teresting because, in Southern California, 
he is more a baby specialist than anything 
else. These new-born manufacturing con- 
cerns develop colic, croup, rickets and pip. 
Some of them get arteriosclerosis at three 
years of age. 




"This section has excellent prospects 
of becoming as much an aircraft manu- 
facturing center as a moving picture 
center," he said suddenly. 

"How do you figure that?" 

"Well, climate, of course — ideal for tests. 
Then, this is fast getting to be a flying 
town — there are hundreds of private plain-.- 
used for going around to mining, oil, lum- 
ber and ranch properties. I know one old 
bird, a millionaire, who flies on all such 
trips. He can't take off, or make a land- 
ing, but a pilot goes with him and turns 
over control when they are in the air. The 
feel of flying is here." 

Quite so! Not many weeks later, Lind- 
bergh reached Paris in a San Diego plane, 
built by an organization run by a young- 
ster named Ryan, who had started a little 
one-man factory. The Ryan crowd were 
building Lindbergh's plane as we talked, 
disregarding the clock to finish on schedule, 
and writing their names on the material. 
Not a statistic in the place! 

Somehow I can't get excited about the 
building of a big branch factory by an 
eastern corporation, though such branches 
are coming in right along, tire and automo- 
bile plants, metal and food concerns, and 
they are welcome for the work and wages 
created in a section where there are never 
enough jobs to go round. 

Steel Situation in California 

IN the Los Angeles newspapers, every few 
weeks, you will see reports of a new 
steel mill coming in, or being started. Keep 
these items and paste them together, and 
they give the impression that Southern 
California is about to displace Pittsburgh. 

Yet not a pound of steel is made in 
Southern California, nor a pound of pig 
iron. Iron, steel and machinery are cred- 
ited with a weekly pay-roll in I.os An- 
geles alone next to that of motion pictures — 
and several weeks ago a banker told me 
that his inquiry into a certain group of 
steel products had disclosed only a dozen 
small plants. 

Let's get this steel picture — it is a rather 
faithful picture of Southern California in- 
dustry. 

To begin, some economists have declared 
that manufactures can never amount to 
much on the Pacific coast, because the ma- 
terials for pig iron are lacking, and pig 
iron is the foundation of industry. It is 
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now known that iron ore, coal and limestone 
are obtainable. But they are widely scat- 
tered. Pig iron is actually being made in 
Utah, where n blast furnace was recently 
established. Yet, with the Panama Canal 
and the vast and highly socialized iron 
and steel industry of the east, competition 
is stiff. 

Reclamation in Industry, Too 

r lMII£SE steel mills and machine shops in 
*■ Southern California run on imported or 
reclaimed metal. Scrap iron and steel are 
gathered up and turned into various arti- 
cles for which demand is keen — structural 
odds and ends to tie together steel mem- 
bers in building, and cast iron pipe and 
water hydrants for new subdivisions, and 
so on. Los Angeles has the only plant in 
the country successfully reclaiming tin cans, 
which are made of hieh-grade si eel. Ma- 
chinery concerns bring their metal from 
eastern centers, and sometimes even from 
Europe. Pig iron will eventually be made 
in Southern California, but quite sizeable 
industries can be built up without it when 
the spirit is there. To will 

About a dozen years ago, a California en- 
gineer was engaged in selling power plant 
equipment. From the east. Deliveries 
often slow, repair parts hard to get, the 
eastern apparatus did not meet all western 
conditions. So he began designing special 
equipment, had it made in job shops, then 
got a small factory of his own. Then — 
war, and his factory running night and day 
on power plants for ships. Mostly oil ap- 
paratus. After the war he turned to the 
petroleum production and refining indus- 
try, established a research Btaff to work 
out the scientific principles in a field that 
had been revolutionized by Californians the 
put fifteen years, and today has: a plant 
that employs a thousand men. His iron 
and steel are brought from the east, but 
when he can get local pig iron he will use it 
in his foundry. 

The Los Angeles Chnmlx»r of Commerce 
has a basic, viewpoint on this whole field. 
A new factory coming in, or starting up, 
to make heat exchangers for oil refineries, 
or flotation apparatus for mining mills, or 
assembling motor trucks, or casting lamp- 
posts for new sulnlivisions — those are wel- 
come. But they should fit into a general 
picture. Mayl>e, if there was such a pic- 
mre, they would not fit in. 

Wherefore the industrial department of 
the chamWr, under R. D. Sangster, gets a 
complete picture by hard engineering 
study, which may require several years. 
When the picture of iron and steel, or cop- 
per, or wool, or whatever it may 1h>, is 
sketched out, then a lot of apparently un- 
related enterprises fit in. The whole thing 
comes up like a photographic plate under 
the developer. 

What is the relationship Ijetwecn a blast 
furnace and a pilchard or an albacore swim- 
ming off Lower California? Why, the 
pilchard is a sardine, and the albacore is 
canned as tuna, and Southern California 
enterprise has created new food products 
from such raw material. For these foods, 
cans are needed. Tin cans are made of 
sheet steel, made in rolling mills from pis; 
iron. Therefore an orderly succession of 
iron and steel and can-making plants ai- 



Air "Jacklutmmers" 
driven by portable air 
compressors working 
on "Kaibab" Trail 




One of two Wauke- 
sha Engined, Inger- 
solL-Rand portable 
air compressors used 
on "Kaibab" Trail. 
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Developing a Fringe Market with Gasoline 

Remaking Nature's Face to Sell Scenery 



THE "KAIBAB" TRAIL, a new and 
safe route, 4.6 miles long, now takes the 
tourist 3350 feet down into the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

YEARS OF WORK were required to 
complete the first trail in 1881. Months 
only, and in mid-winter too, were needed 
to build the "Kaibab" Trail. 

GASOLINE DRIVEN portable air 
compressors were the answer. All the 
parts had to be packed on burros into 
the depths of the Canyon and assembled. 
That they worked without trouble or 
delay is a commentary on Waukesha and 
I R simplicity and reliability. 



ALL FUEL was packed for 11 miles 
and water 5 miles. Gasoline was the 
only fuel that could be handled this way. 
Gasoline engines using little water were 
the only power possible under such con- 
ditions. The gasoline engine emanci- 
pates many an industry and contractor 
from seemingly impossible problems. 

PERHAPS YOU, TOO, have a 
"Fringe Market'' and wish to build a 
unit requiring economical, portable gaso- 
line power? Wc can furnish engines or 
completely enclosed power units varying 
in size from 20 to 125 horsepower and 
our engineering advice is yours for the 
asking without charge or obligation. 
Just have your secretary put this in the 
mail with your card. We will do the rest 




HEAVY DUTY GASOLINE ENGINES 



WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 

Waukesha Wisconsin 

Exclusive Builders of Heaey Duty Automotive Type Gasoline Engine* for Over Twenty -one Years 

When writing to WiUKssiu Moral Commit please mention Nation's Busmen 
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The Glen 
Springs 




IN -ill America, there is no other place 
like this — where the Radio-active min- 
eral springs and the natural Nauheim 
brine baths offer you all the advantages 
of European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand pine-fragrant 
acres. Ascttingof matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the Finger Lake 
country. A splendid golf course. A justly 
famous cuisine, with private Dairy and 
Poultry farms. A daily concert program. 
Visit The American Nauheim' this fall 
—and take off ten years! 



Tbt Balbi andtlbtr irialmrnis ttttiptcialhsuiubU 
forbtart, emulator}, kidnty, ntttrtunnal and ntrvom 
diiordtn. rhtumatiim, font, and okility. Ctmpltu 
mtdttat and hydnthrrmptulif facilntll. and modrrn 
aids it diatnuii. Wpit for illmnaud hvkUii. 

THE GLEN SPRINGS 
W ATKINS GLEN • NEW YORK 

WILLIAM E. [.EFFING WELL, frmamt 




Cut Your 
Painting Costs 



A Mjtthewi Mechanical Painting Unit will enable you co 
cue maintenance painting com in half — do twice as miuh 
paintintfon your present 
budget. I he ' ft !. I it) ; 
Wherefore*" a re fully 
explained in the ivpage 
booklet, "Mecha nkal 
Fainting for Mainic 
nance". You willprofit 
by reading theintercit- 
log eiperiencesof othcrt 
given in thia booklet— by 
•tudyingthe com pmra live 
COtt ior paint ingditfer- 
ent km J*of surface* — by 
elancmgover the vji-kku 
Matthew* machine* a nd 
thedeacnptionCDf wlu: 
they wi lido. ' ' Write 
for thi* booklet today. 

W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
3758 FOREST PARK BLVD."ST.LOUlS,UAA 

MATTHEWS 

MECHANICAL PAINTING- 

EQUIPMENT 




ready have a market in Southern Califor- 
nia, and anybody contemplating the es- 
tablishment or moving of such a plant can 
look at Sangster's picture and gauge the 
possibilities ior selling a given product. 

Southern California is building at a rate 
that makes a ready market at home for 
water pipe, electrical conduit, gas stoves 
and furnaces, bath-tubs, metal lath — the 
widest range of iron and steel products. 
So starting a little individual factory, and 
doing most of the work yourself, is part 
of the picture. 

Take the biggest manufacturing business 
in Southern California — what my irreverent 
wife calls the "emotion pictures." You 
hear much about the stars, but little con- 
cerning the work of the movie purchasing 
agent. Dozens of little factories have 
sprung up to help him. 

Most visitors in Hollywood want to get 
into a studio and see the monotonous proc- 
ess of making the pictures. Let me give 
you a tip: Sit at the corner of Hollywood 
and Highland and see the stuff go by on its 
way to the movies, tip through Cnhuenga 
Pass. Actors, and extras, and animals, and 
vehicles, and furniture, and lights — every 
sort of thing bought by the movie purchas- 
ing agent. 

Clothes Important in Movies 

IX the movies they wear clothes — that is, 
' in some movies. And the clothes must be 
■ doped" for fashion six months to a year 
ahead, so they will be not only in style 
when the picture is released but advanced 
style. Master minds consult the kaleido- 
scope of fashion and design the clothes, and 
thus it comes that a town where nearly 
everyl<ody is in lied by nine o'clock lwcomes 
a metropolitan fashion center, and around 
it there is a garment industry of magnitude 
growing up. 

Of course the people in Southern Califor- 
nia wear clothes, too, and making a com- 
parison with Xiew York's garment indus- 
try, this is the period, around Hollywood, 
when Potash and Perlmutter have got into 
business for themselves, but not yet moved 
uptown. 

Southern California weather jiermits out- 
door sports all year round — well, almost 
that! Therefore Southern California 
athletes and teams develop ability that 
takes them east, to big events. What they 
wear in sport togs is duly noted by eastern- 
ers, and, apart from the movies, there is n 
sports urge liehind the western garment in- 
dustry. 

And behind the garment factories there is 
a general textile picture, made up of wool 
production in nearby states, cotton grow- 
ing in the Imperial Valley and Arizona, raw 
silk coming in from the Orient, and so on. 
But just as in steel, hardly a beginning hns 
Ix-en made in filling out the picture. 

The booster will protest at this. He will 
insist that I haven't seen the local indus- 
tries, that I do not realize their magnitude. 
He will show me a table of statistics, mus- 
tering the industries and the pay-rolls. 
Take it apart, as I have done, deduct ihe 
oil and the movies and the necessary ac- 
tivities of every community like gas, ice, 
baking, laundries. What have you left? 

A lot of little factories, mostly making 
things required in the building and furnish- 



Capital for Sale! 

THE capital we arc offering 
will never depreciate in 
value. It can be purchased 
cheaply. 

Capital for the education of 
your children, for your own 
freedom and independence in 
old age, for the creation of an 
estate for yourself and your 
heirs — that is what modern life 
insurance is. The name of this 
capital is "Endowment Insur- 
ance." 

We have an interesting book- 
let on this point, "Estate Crea- 
tion Through Life Insurance." 
Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you a copy, 
or one can be obtained by 
writing to Inquiry Bureau, 




Of OOSTOM. MaIIACHUHTII 

197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 



In Department Stores- 
87.9% Coverage 



The tei; largest cities in the 
United States have ninety-one 
big department stores. In 
eighty of them Nation's 
Business has 362 executive 
subscribers. 

If you sell delivery trucks, 
cash registers, conveyer sys- 
terns, electric signs or floor 
covering, the details ot this 
investigation will interest you. 



NATION'S 
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Washington 
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ing of new houses in it region to which peo- 
ple are drawn by climate — and boosting. 
Each little factory in competition with big 
competitors in older factory sections, who 
must l>c lx>at some way. Price and freight 
rates do it in some cases. Being on the spot, 
ready to serve your customers, does it, too. 
But out-thinking your distant competitor 
with new inventions is the trump card. 

In Japan, a monopoly existed. From cer- 
tain seaweeds growing in the Japanese cur- 
rent, a vegetable gelatin called agar-agar 
is extracted for use in diet, medicine, candy, 
ice cream and other lines. The Japanese 
product is made by crude hand methods. 
A Southern California concern takes the 
same variety of seaweeds, growing off- 
shore, and makes agar-agar by a thoroughly 
moilern process, of high purity, and has 
broken the monopoly. Don't Im; astonished 
if, one of these days, you are served fruit 
gelatin dessert made with California agar- 
agar. It will help you reduce. For there 
isn't a calory in a ton of it. 

A fanner near Los Angeles rigged up a 
little paper tent to cover individual plants 
and get two to four weeks' start over other 
truck growers. His nephew, a farm boy of 
an inventive turn, made improvements, and 
machinery to manufacture the tents, and a 
thriving factory now sends these '"hotkaps" 
all over the land. 

A Practical "Nut Factory" 

'T'HE California walnut is strictly a fac- 
*■ tory product, developed by inventive 
brains. As it comes off the trees, it is 
stained and not pretty, and often mis- 
shapen. Formerly, it was hard to make 

any n ey on I he crop. The >;iirit of 

.Southern California industry took hold of 
the walnut, sand-blasted its coat bright 
and clean, put a trade-mark on each nut, 
cracked the misshapen nuts by machinery, 
and packer! the meats in tins under vac- 
uum. The "nut factory" is a real estab- 
lishment in Los Angeles. 

Same necessity in oranges and lemons. 
Where culls and left-overs were once 
thrown away, now they furnish by-prod- 
ucts like lemon and orange oil for flavor- 
ing, pectin for jelly, citric acid, candied 
j>eel— -even the pulp residue is sold for cat- 
tle food. And the juice is, of course, the 
prime article extracted from the oranges. 
One manufacturer has built up a fine trade 
in Ixntled orange juice and sells barrels of] 
it right in California, as well as nationally. 

Have you a fountain-pen standard on 
your desk? More of the spirit I am trying 
to convey. Look at the thing. Made of 
onyx, isn't it? Well, in San Diego there 
is a concern that began hunting up new 
uses for Mexican onyx, finest in the world, 
but fallen into neglect with the passing of 
the onyx-top parlor table. These fountain- 
pen jiggers are one such use developed by 
Southern California suggestion. There may 
be an onyx ball on the gear-lever of your 
car — another hunch. Look at your floor 
lump — probably has an onyx base. And ' 
your radiator cap. First thing you know, 
the onyx-top table will be back. 

Another interesting thing atmut Southern 
California manufacturing is the kind of fel- 
lows you find engaged in it. They are! 
generally very young, or decidedly old. 
The average man you find in eastern en- \ 
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BUY THE FENCE WITH THE STRONGEST POSTS 
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"ACE HIGH" WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 




RDINARILY, this modem 
generation scorns precedent- 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating — in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, ita 
more skillful blending o£ 
flavors — has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 



F A T J>M A 




QUALITY that makes friends everywhere! 



The Country's Biggest Fleet Owners Gave 
Us This Information 

A SURVEY among the t.JJl biggest manufacturing organizations in the country hat 
given Nation's BrstNEss the first real information ever compiled on motor-car and 
truck-fleet purchases and on tire and accessory purchases by fleet owners. Some of the 
questions asked and answered are: 

How long, in Urai of mileage, have you found it profitable to operate can ami 
trucks before replacing? 

What is the approximate cost per mile of operation, including depreciation? (In 

many case* operation chart* were submitted in answer to this question.) 
Are passenger cars purchased by the company or individuals? 
How are operating expense and upkeep handled? 

If passenger cars are purchased by the company, does the individual who will 
operate the car have any voice in the selection of make? 

Do you purchase tires for your fleets direct from the manufacturer or through 
dealers? 

Who determines the land of tires used? 

This information will be useful to motor car and truck manufacturers, to tire and acces- 
sory manufacturers and distributors, to oil refiners and sales companies, to insurance 
companies, to financial organizations— and to all advertising agents. 



{ 



Details of this survey have been put in condensed form by an impartial 
research bureau and are now available for agencies and advertisers. 
Clip this advertisement and send it to Guy Scrivner, Director of Adver- 
tising of Nation's Business, 850 Graybar Building, New York City, 
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tcrprises, between thirty-five ami fifty-five, 
nicely bafatlHwd between youthful energy 
and exjwrience, is rather out of the picture. 

That is beejtu.se the older industrial cen- 
ters can afford to pay him more salary, or 
offer him better opportunities to climb in 
whatever he is good at, whether it be en- 
gineering, or salesmanship, or factory man- 
agement, or finance. Also, he is an easterner 
who means to retire some day to Southern 
California but hasn't yet made his pile. 

In Southern California the young genera- 
lion has to hustle. Sometimes it hustles 
east, as the girls will tell you, deploring 
the scarcity of eligible men. What Dr. 
Johnson said about tin- finest prospect in 
Scotland lieing the highroad to England 
npplies here. Thousands of new people are 
constantly pouring into Southern Califor- 
nia, some seeking health, many needing 
jobs. Thousands more come to retire, and 
grow tired of idleness after a year or two, 
and seek jolts at which they are willing to 
work for nominal pay, if not for the fun 
of it. These retired folks also go into busi- 
ness again. Do you wonder that the young 
men in Southern California are bright, with 
all that competition? 

The "Why" of Factory Growth 

Yl/IIY should new factories be estab- 
* * lished in this region of comparatively 
sparse population when the east has great 
industrial centers, possessing facilities for 
making more than the nation needs? 

There seem to be several good reasons. 

For one, the southwest is not so sparsely 
populated as it was. The Los Angeles 
metropolitan district is credited with 2,- 
200,000 people. The city is within trading 
range of nearly l(),0(H),(H)l) people in Cali- 
fornia and neighboring states. The income- 
tax returns, ownership of ears and other 
factors indicate a spending power consid- 
erably above the national averages, l>ccausc 
this region steadily draws money from 
other parts of the country, the earnings 
and profits of those who have come to rc- 
lire. Hesides, there is the outlook onto 
the Pacific, through it-; man-made harbor 
and its traffic through the Panama Canal. 
From nothing, its traffic has been brought 
up to second place among American har- 
bors, measured in dollars, and I believe it 
is third in tonnage. 

Some years ago, when the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal was near completion, the 
New York Central invited a party of au- 
thors to view it. All expressed astonish- 
ment. All except Sam Blythe. Sam 
trailed along, saying nothing. Our guides 
began to worry. Why was Sam Blythe 
silent? Didn't he like the new terminal? 
I was delegated to find out and, approach- 
ing the humorist, said: 

"Sam, they want to know what you think 
of this place. You haven't said anythin g 
since lunch. Don't you like the terminal?" 

Sam looked up at the great concourse, 
with its star-studded ceiling. "Why, yes— 
I like it all right," he said. "In fact, I 
think it's a nice little railroad station." 

I.ei the booster give you the big figures 
about Southern California's industrial 
growth. I think it is n nice little indus- 
trial nursery. The children are hearty. 
They are the kind of kids who know what 
they want and get it. Watch them grow up. 
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SAN FRANCISCO- 

^ ^National Industrial 




And a growth 
that will 
continue — 

because San Francisco is 
naturally — and humanly — 
positioned and equipped to 
maintain its prestige, its 
strength, its solidity. 

And in San Francisco one 
paper reflects all these civic 
elements — 



San Francisco 

Chronicle 
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Heraldry of Business Books 



You should 
use Gas 

the Perfect Fuel 
for Industry 

Just a brief outline that will give 
you abundant food for thought — 

COMPLETE and INSTANT CON- 
TROL — the results of which are: 
Economy in production 
Elimination of spoilage 
Maintenance of uniform quality in 
product 

Greater average speed in manufac- 
turing operations 
Increased output 

NO FUEL STORAGE in your plant 
— which meant: 

Economy in factory space 
No capital tied up in fuel 
You pay for gas AFTER using, not 
before 

A constant fuel supply ahoays in- 
stantly available 

ELIMINATION OF SMOKE and 
ash removal— resulting in: 

Enhanced value of real estate and 
buildings 

Savings in cost of cleaning, painting 

and redecorating 
Better working conditions 
Increased man-power efficiency 

Gas it saving money for other* ill your line 
of induirry. It will do the umt for you. Far 
further information, consult your local caa 
sy, or write to this Association. 



American Gas Association 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 



X. >v boot 



We have an interesting 
booklet tifttih will be sent 
on request. 



By Kendall Banning 

Editor, Popular Radio 




The Bookplate of 
the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of 
New York, done in 
half-tone 



HE USE of (lip, bookplate in business 
is a natural result of the development 
of new standards, methods and ideals 
in the modern busi- 
ness world. As far 
as design is con- 
cerned, the business 
bookplate d i ff e rs 
little from the or- 
dinary bookplate. 
Perhaps the busi- 
ness firm's trade- 
rnark replaces the 
heraldic device so 
frequently used in 
other bookplates, or 
a view of the fac- 
tory replaces that 
of the ancestral 
hall. 

The business 
bookplate is, indi- 
rectly, the result of 
the demand for exact knowledge in busi- 
ness, for authentic facts and figures on 
which to base business esti- 
mates and judgments, which 
has replaced the old rulc-of- 
thumh systems and guesswork 
formulas. It is also the result 
of the passing of the old- 
fashioned concept that to be 
'"in trade" constituted a lowly 
pursuit that was sordid in pur- 
l>ose and unworthy of persons 
of intellectual attainment, 
which has brought new people 
into business to whom the read- 
ing of books is not only an 
enjoyable recreation but also a 
form of education essential in 
developing them for advance- 
ment in business. 

Those chances in the old 
order of affairs have led to the 
establishment of business 
libraries by the larger and more 
important concerns in indus- 
trial, commercial, professional and financial 
fields. Business bookplates are as necessary 
in such libraries as in any public or private 
library. 

The purposes of these business libraries 
vary widely. The first of them probably 
originated in one of those inexhaustible 
repositories of live information, a news- 
paper office. Bound volumes of periodicals, 

directories, alma- , — , 

nacs, reference 
tables, en cycl oi me- 
dia s, dictionaries, 
who's who and 
countless other vol- 
umes of data are 
essentia! in an edi- 
torial office. Some 
of the reference 
libraries in such or- 
ganizations have 
now grown to amaz- 
ing proportions. 
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Marshall Field and 

Company uses this 

line cut for its 
library 




The dignified book- 
marker of the Bank 
of Montreal 




NKW YORK 



Brooks Brothers symbolize age and prod- 
uct in their bookplate 



Law libraries for reference came into ex- 
bteBM with the crowing needs of attor- 
neys and other professional libraries soon 
followed. Within 
the past genera- 
tion, many techni- 
cal libraries have 
been gradually 
built up, throueli 
sheer practical 
necessity, by some 
of the larger 
manufac- 
t tiring houses and 
have grown to 
such proportions 
as to make neces- 
sary the employ- 
ment of trained 
librarians. 

Not the least 
serviceable of 

these business libraries are those main- 
tained by large institutions, ranging from 
department stores to insurance companies, 
banks and mercantile concerns, 
for the entertainment of their 
small armies of men and women 
workers during their hours of 
recreation as well as for their 
instruction at all times. The 
business bookplate is thus a 
very logical development of 
modern times. 

In general, the business book- 
plate has followed the prece- 
dents in design and character 
that have been established by 
such institutions as public libra- 
ries, university libraries and the 
libraries maintained by scien- 
tific societies and similar bodies, 
with such modifications as have 
naturally suggested themselves. 

Beginning with the simple 
printed label that bore merely 
the firm's name and that some- 
times provided space for the 
serial number of the volume, business book- 
plates have grown in artistic merit and 
acquired a dignity that is comparable to 
that of the bookplates designed for the best, 
of our private and institutional libraries. 
The fact, that a bookplate of real merit 
serves not only to identify the books of a 
business library but has the further ad- 
vantage of according an amount of publicity 
and prestige to the 
firm that produces 
it, has given a 
stimulus to the 
vogue that is now 
promising to be- 
come widespread. 

The production 
of a business book- 
plate involves no 
more expense than 
would the produc- 
tion of any oilier 
bookplate; indeed, 
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Your producing 




YOU insist that your associates be answerabl 
the duty or trust they assume in the conduct 
your business. Why should not the same condition 
be exacted from your real producing partners — auto* 
matic machinery? 

It has been the aim of AMF engineers to design, develop 
and build re>j/ot/sib/e machinery to act as producing part- 
ners in many varied lines of industry. Their success has 
been largely due to their conception of the fact that such 
machinery must embody all the virtues and none of the 
frailties of human labor. 

Take the No. 200 Automatic Weighing Scales as a case in 
point. The double scalesillustrated apportionacontinuous 
stream of material up to ?s"mesh into bottles or other 
containers carried along on a conveyor. They will weigh 



* machinery 

°JZ ... is it responsible? 

i; 



partner 



out the material in lots of 1 to 20 ounces,90% to actual bal- 
anced weights, the remainder to within l-l6thof anouncc. 
No human hands could be so consistently accurate. As a 
consequence, waste is eliminated, and short or over- 
weights minimized to a remarkable degree. 
In brief this producing partner is responsible — answer- 
ing faithfully to the duty imposed upon it. 
Have you need for such a partner in your business? If so, 
address the American Machine & Foundry Company, 
5502-5524 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y„ or our Rep- 
resentatives at 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, England, 
and No. 1 The Bund, Shanghai, China. 



©AUTOMATIC MACHINERY® 
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A common 
sense answer 
to a mueh-dis- 
cussed adver- 
tising question, 
"How Much 
Service Shall 
the Agency 
Give the Ad- 
vertiser?" We 
will be glad to 
send a copy 
to interested 
advertisers. 



CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
lilNEtAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT* MICHIGAN 



NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
TORONTO . MONTREAL 
PARIS 



Mvmiarg fe^V Will DirtrttJ 



some of the most 
pleasing o f them 
consist of no more 
than a n artistic 
rendering of the 
firm's trade-mark, 
re produ ced by a 
line-plate from an 
original pen-and-ink 
drawing and print- 
ed in black on a 
good quality of pa- 
per. 

More ornate de- 
signs in wash or 
color are repro- 
duced I iy half-tone 
while several have 
been etched and 
printed from the 
engraver's plates. 
But among the liest 
are numbered the 
plates engraved on 
steel or copper, 
which have long 
maintained a s u - 
premaey both i n 
design and crafts- 
manship and which 
give an impresssion 

of worth and durability that has always 
made this method of reproduction the 
most popular among those to whom costs 
aren't the only determining consideration. 




The plate of the A 
to its 



The specimens of 
business bookplates 
that accompany this 
paper give ample 
proof not only of 
the merit which 
this form of book- 
plate has attained, 
but also of the di- 
vergent classes of 
business houses 
which make use of 
i t, ranging from 
retail clothing linn-; 
to banks, from rail- 
road companies 
and export houses 
to printing and 
publishing con- 
cerns, and from in- 
surance corpora- 
tions, department 
stores, a n d tele- 
phone companies 
t o manufacturers 
of musical instru- 
ments. 

Indeed, pracl id- 
eally any business 
or professional con- 
cern that maintains 
a library either for practical reference pur- 
pose- for its employes or for their enter- 
tainment, can find legitimate practical use 
for a business bookplate. 



. T. & T. is a tribute 
founder 
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Some Old and New Freak Patents 



By Ja.mks L. \Yim;iiT 



AUTOMATIC hat tippers ihat make it 
» unnecessary for you to raise your hand 
when you want to doff your chapeau to a 
lady as you pass her; 

Machines for transplanting hair, one 
piece at a time; 

An automatic cash register by which an- 
other egg is rung up every time the hen 
proudly cackles cut-cut-eut-ca-doeket ; 

A rat food composed largely of cork, 
which gives the rodent an awful thirst, and 
then when he drinks water the cork swells 
up and kills him; 

A centrifugal propeller in a golf club that 
makes the duffer's drive look like that of 
a "pro," — 

Those are some of the freak patents 
that have been taken out in the United 
S'.it.— Patent nifiee. "Nut" invent urns by 
the thousands can be dug from the records 
of the patent office here. Even Abraham 
Lincoln contributed when he was President. 
He took out a patent intended to lift, boats 
over sandbars in the n\er, because he hail 
found the need of such a device when he 
made his famous trip down the Missis- 
sippi. The device was never practical. 

The first patent was taken out in 11 541, 
and in 1833 a man resigned from the patent 
office because he thought that everything 
possible had been invented. He wanted to 
obtain employment somewhere else before 
the rush of unemployment started from the 
dead patent office. At that time there had 
been 576 patents issued. Now they are 
being issued at the rate of 800 a day. 
The automatic hat tipper for the ultra- 



polite man consists of a patented mechan- 
ism inside I he hat. As the wearer inclines 
his head forward in bowing, the hat is 
I if led from the head momentarily and then 
drops back in place. 

The i tiled hair transplanter consists 

of a tubular needle in which is placed one 
hair at a time, with a knot tied at the end. 
After the needle is pushed through the 
scalj), it. is withdrawn. The imbedded knot 
prevents the hair from falling. "Who's 
next?" 

Data on Hen's Output 

THE automatic cash register, attached to 
the hen, is intended to print on the egg 
the date laid. 

The sound sleeper has a means of waking 
himself. A patented alarm clock not only 
summons you noisily but drops a ball on 
the head of the sleeper to make him get 
up. 

A Brooklyn man has patented the device 
to give distance to the golf ball. The cen- 
trifugal propeller may be applied to the 
baseball bat, hammer, and other similar 
equipment, just as it. is utilized in the golf 
club. Many years ago he heard of an an- 
cient sword, reputed to have magical qual- 
ities. It was later discovered that its virtue 
lay in a hollow till*, miming the length of 
the blade, and forming a channel for a 
globule of mercury. When the sword was 
raised, the mercury reposed in its hilt, hut 
when it was swung into action the mercury 
l ii-h, : loward the tip, adding weight to I lie 
force of the blow. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ the truth 
about truck 
economy 





leree 



Low price is sometimes 
mighty tempting to those not 
acquainted with truck values. 
But experienced truck owners 
know that good trucks cost 
much less per ton-mile, per 
month and per year. This is 
true economy. 

Pierce-Arrow trucks are in 
the greatest demand of our 
history. Low haulage costs in 
every industry have turned 
the tide. Have you seen the 
low cost figures of leaders in 
your industry? Ask us for 
names. 

Pierce-Arrow trucks are priced at 
$3500 and up for chassis, f. o. b. 
Buffalo, N.Y. . .. Sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 7Vz tons. Six-cylinder Motor 
Bus prices upon application. Terms 
if desired. 

Ti iG Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Let your Pierce • Arrow 
distributor appraise 
your used truck. 

He can handle it to your best advan- 
tage by reason of his long experience 
and ample facilities. 



-At 



row 



Dual-Valve- Dual-Ignition- Worm GearDrive 

MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Logical City 

0/ Pacific 
America" 



A FTER operating in the Oakland industrial area for 
twenty - one years, the Standard Fence Company, 
JL JL western distributors of the Cyclone Fence Comp- 
any, finds this district the best possible location for its Pac- 
ific Coast Plant. - , R. A. Dunann, general manager, writes: 



"OUR distribution to interior 
points made by motor delivery 
over California's splendid high- 
ways; by railroads to pointswest 
of the Rocky Mountains; by boat 
to the Orient — has demonstrat- 
ed Oakland to be the logical city 
of Pacific America for the widest 
distribution of our products. 



"Among other advantages we 
would place high in the list: the 
happiness of our employees and 
ourselves, due to living in a city 
with an ideal climate, and clean, 
healthful social conditions. 

"Oakland justifies analysis by 
any manufacturer seeking a Pac- 
ific Coast location." 



Many nationally-known manufacturers, operating here, have 
given their reasons for finding Oakland and Alameda County 
the Pacific Coast location for their plants. These reasons are 
published in booklet form, entitled "We Selected Oakland." 
Send for your copy. , , A technical industrial report will be 
prepared for any interested manufacturer on request. 

Write Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 




Tbil sJnrtiitmm cf OttiUnd 

an J AUmrJj Cl»»/J tbt 

WtS'tfasttSnnu/intindaUrisi 
dhtrict . . .is pnduttd ca-tptrj. 
iirtly by tbt Oakland Chm m bt t 
of Cammmt and tbt Atamtda 
Canary Bmrd tf Sttptrvism + 



OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 

"Industrial Capital of the West" j — 




To Sell Abroad 
We Must Buy 

FM'LRY meeting of foreign traders that 
■t- J includes citizens of other countries de- 
votes some of its time to the discussion of 
the problem of the United States selling 
other countries more goods than they sell 
us. At the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil meeting, Travers Sweatman, K.C., and 
past president of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, presented i his problem forcefully. 
He said in part: 

It would be impossible for Canada long to 
continue to buy from the United States if 
« did not sell to the United States, or to 
some other country who in turn sold to the 
United States. No country can sell abroad 
continuously unless it also buys abroad. . . . 

The subject of tariffs is, of course, part of 
the internal or domestic concern of each na- 
tion. Canada has no right to complain of 
the tariffs raised against her by the United 
States, and the reverse. Perhaps, too, if 
Canada were a free-trade country, I would be 
treading on delicate ground, touching upon 
these questions, but since Canada has s fis- 
cal policy in many respects similar to the 
United States, and this is a meeting convened 
for the purpose of the advancement, of for- 
eign trade, 1 feel this is a suitable forum and 
perhaps an opportune time to touch upon 
these matters. 

Similar Tariff Policy 

THE policy of both countries is the same; 
it is to manufacture in our own country 
for our own people as many and as varied 
goods as possible; to sell the surplus of goods 
so manufactured for the best price possible in 
the markets of the world in return for raw 
materials required for our own manufactories 
or in return for goods which for peculiar rea- 
sons cannot be manufactured in our own 
cou ntr y as cheaply or as skilfully as in some 
other country. 

As a corollary to this proposition, to keep 
the home market for the home manufacturer 
by enforcing a tariff on all competing goods. 

How far can we so modify our artificial 
barriers to the advantanc of both countries? 

Political demands for prohibitive tariffs 
are often granted as matters of expediency 
and very frequently work great hardship 
without accomplishing the results ex- 
pected. . . . 

I am fully alive to the fact that this ques- 
tion has two sides; but to return to an ex- 
ample of political expediency which I do not 
think accomplished its intended purpose, but 
which did a great deal of damage to a cer- 
tain section of Canada. I would like to refer 
to the United States tariff on cattle. 

Canada markets annually about one mil- 
lion cattle, and of these, Canada exports to 
the United States each fall an average of 
about 200.000 head. The total number mar- 
keted annually by the United Slates is about 
twenty million head, so that Canada exports 
about 1 per cent of the total requirements 
of the United States. Probably the biiiKi^t 
damage it does to the Canadian cattle trade 
is that this exportable one-fifth sets the price 
for the other four-fifths, so that this duty 
has roughly taken about 30 per cent from 
the value of all cattle in Canada. I tun well 
aware that this statement may be challenged 
but the Canadian stockman is in exactly the 
same position in respect to cattle as your 
fanners are in in respect to your wheat. The 
f "nit ■ ! States consumes about four-fifths of 
its wheat and exports one-fifth. It is con- 
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NOTHING BUT STEEL IS GOOD ENOUGH 




If you want a better building and earlier 
occupancy, with actual cash savings, in- 
vestigate steel. Steel is the strongest, 
safest, most reliable of all structural 
materials. And it can be const meted more nijiidl/j. 
That means weeks of extra rental and added sav- 
ings in interest charges. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 



Let us send you all the faets about structural steel. 
Let us tell you how steel is being used for small build- 
ings, bridges and residences, as well as for the largest 
structures. Tins service is ottered without cost to you, 
or obligation on your part. We will also send you a 
complimentary copy of the Institute's informative 
fact-book. "steI'X xkvkh kails." 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 



The co-oprratirr non-prof I sercicr organization of thr structural stcrl industry of thr United 
Stairs anil Canada. Correspond/nee is invitrd. .Iddrrss: LiS,". Madison Avmur, Sen- York City 



Steel 



Insures Strength and Security 

When writing to AamriN Institute c.r Sttxi. Consitoctiojc, Ixc. pirate mrntion Salion's 71uiiiw*i 
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M O N UMEiNTS 



The New York Lii e 
InsuuancbCompany 
Building 

Arthittct 
Cass Giuiert, Inc. 
Stw York. Citj 

Gtntral Contractors^ 
SiaskettB»os., Inc. 
Ntw Ytrk City 



1- 



OF THE AGES 




Signal Control Eleva- 
tor Installation 



Safety 
Quietness — durability 
finish 



Elevator Entrances 
and Metal Doors 
by Dahlstrom 




One NEW YOUKffl (faisurance Company 
Zttu/'/aiHy- and the TAJ MAHAL 



"'T^HAT dream in marble" raised by the 
X Emperor Shah Jahan to the memory of 
Mumtaz Mahal, his favorite wife — a lovely 
monument to death. 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany's towering edifice is a mighty mon- 
ument to life. It symbolizes the financial 
safeguarding of a vast host of Jiving people; 
the protection and enrichment of thousands 
upon thousands of lives. 

This magnificent building is equipped 
throughout with Dahlstrom Metal Eleva- 
tor Entrances and Swing Doors. Dahlstrom 
metal products are famous for their fire- 
protective features, their dignified beauty, 
and the unfailing service they give. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 

INCORPORATED I904 

Jamestown, Nkw York 

NEW TOttZ, 475 FIFTH AVB. CH1CAOO, I9 SO. UiAUI ST. 

DETROIT, 1331 DIMS DANE BLDC3. 

R/pnjtntarint in print ipjl cititt 




DAHLSTROM 
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'ended I hal lli.- exportable onc-liftli seta the 
price for the four-fiftlis consumed. 

How diil the imposition of this duty as- 
sist the people of the United States? Did 
the individual American cattle raiser obtain 
an advantage corresponding to the penalty 
suffered by his Canadian competitor? 

It is self-evident he did not, for the simple 
reason that Canadian cattle represent only 
I i«r cent of the total number of American 
cattle marketed. To what extent will 1 per 
cent of Canadian cattle affect tlx? price on all 
of the American cattle? It would be impos- 
sible for rue to reduce this to a precise an- 
swer, but I think it is obvious that it would 
be very slight. 

American duty will benefit the American 
stockman only to the extent that it exclude 
Canadian cattle. If, in spite of the duty, the 
Canadian cattle are still exported to Ameri- 
can markets, then they have no effect on 
American prices, whether they come in duty- 
free or heavily penalized. 

To show you that it is the policy of the 
United States not to buy Canadian manu- 
factured goods, it is evidenced by the follow- 
ing figures which show the almost negligible 
amounts purchased by tin.' United States of 
certain lines which are representative of the 
type of completely manufactured articles 
which Canada exports: 

Import* from 
Article Canada 

Wheat flour $62,448 

Manufactured articles of rubber. 29,057 
Dressed furs and manufactures of 

fur 157,131 

Furniture of wood 14.722 

Machiuerv (••xcepl agricull ill 

and machine tools 308.797 

E3eetricaJ apparatus 38,90(5 

Brushes 436 

Moreover, from time to time the United 
Stales uses its emergency tariff for the pur- 
pose of instantly creating what, is, to all pnie- 
tieal intents and purposes, a retroactive pro- 
hibitive duty. This has been put into ef- 
fect from time to time so as to discourage 
DUX manufacturers from entering into the 
American market. . . . 

At the present time Great Britain is your 
best, customer. In 1900, Great Britain pur- 
rli.i-ed from tie- ("nii.-d Stales $691 .000 .000, 
as compared with *102.000,000 by Canada— a 
ratio of 7 to 1. In 1928 Great Britain pur- 
chased from the United Statin $971,000,000, as 
compared with .t609.000.000 by Canada— a 
ratio of approximately 5 to 3. Having re- 
gard to the progress which we have made 
during the hist twenty-live years, who do 
you think will be your best customer ten 
years hence? And should not this fact weigh 
heavily with y>>u in according In Canada tie- 
treatment you ordinarily accord to your most 
valued customer? 

The American side of this question wns 
put forward by James A. Fnrrell, chairman 
of the National Foreign Trndo Council and 
president of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
who said in part: 

The time has gone by when dirert bal- 
ances between separate nations can be struck 
accurately without reference to other coun- 
tries, or when these direct balances can be 
taken as a criterion of the actual trade posi- 
tions of these countries. The world has be- 
come one market. 

Countries which see something disadvan- 
tageous in their adverse trade balances wnh 
the United States should take into considera- 
tion their indirect trade and. should they still 
de-are a more even balance in their direct 
trade with us, study mean- of increasing the 
range of their products which may be salable 

Buiinrtt 
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Unusual? No, you could get similar results 
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printing MULT/GHAP/f 




THESE little calendar folders, 
printed on stocks of different 
colors, show how easily one ems 
good printing, attractive design 
and interesting illustration by 
Multigraph methods. A variety 
of other printed matter sent us 
hy the same store shows similar 
ingenuity and excellence. For 
further details write to 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 

SALES COMPANY 
1806 East 4Cth Street Cleveland, Ohio 
(Alio li>r«J fn ufcphoTK- boolu of 
jo prnwW ritta) 




Op orator 'i 



K.bl ' 



16. ST" 
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R ■ m o 0 
cap*. Ri 
end take 
unit by unit. 



e post 
bolts 
afiart 




Set base around 
new enclosure and 
bott toftoor. 




Plan a factory or office department today, and 
tomorrow your business requires changes; depart- 
ments won't stay put. 

Mills Metal Partitions make these changes pos- 
sible easily, quickly and at practically no cost. 
Made in standard interchangeable units of 20, 40, 
60, 80 and 100 inches. Two 40's will exactly replace 
one 80; a 60 and a 40 will exactly replace one 100, 
and so on. A standard door is interchangeable 
with any 40-inch unit. 

No hammering or sawing; no cutting and fitting. 
No dirt. No mess. Every piece fits tight. Stays 
that way. Fireproof. Clean. Neat. And when 
changes are required — 1*, 2* and 3* and the job 
is done. 

Send for our booklet, "Making Money with Mills 
Metal." It tells about how you can save money, 
no matter what type of building you have for there 
is a Mills Metal Partition for every purpose. 

THE MILLS COMPANY 
900 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND. OHIO 



hvm/i/r unit*. 

bolt fx**ta, %Up on 
po»l cap% and hang 
Joan, 



BRANCHES 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
7 Wnt 42nd St. 1216 Fir»t Nation*! Bld K . 
Phone Longncrc 1026.1 Phone MOO 



DETROIT 
22J1 Porlc Ave. 
Phone Randolph .WXK> 



Repmentitlvi 



In 



ill Principal Cities 



MILLS^METAL 



Mill* Metal Partition* for 
offices, factories, lamatorlr*. 
showers, dressing rooms, beauty 
parlors, etc. Hospital cubicles 
and screens. 




Mitts M'tal representatives 



are located in mart than fifty 

ftrlnctpat eitie*. Estimates ttud- 
y furnished on any Job; tarts 



or small. 



in this country. There we, on the other 
hand, many markets of the world where the 
United States buys much more than it sells. 

It is an interesting commentary upon our 
trade with Canada that Canadian imports 
from the United States have attained their 
present proportions in spite of the tariff 
policy of the Dominion. American products 
itre invariahly subject to the highest rates of 
duty, ;tnd we are at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with the other industrial nations com- 
peting for Canadian business as well as handi- 
capped in comparison with, virtually all of the 
countries of the British commonwealth of na- 
tions whose products naturally enter Canada 
at the lowest existent rates. Belgium, for 
example, has a lower tariff in Canada than 
the United States on. some steel products. 

We have heard during this convention 
something of the feeling from Canada about 
their treatment under the United States tariff, 
in which they have reminded us that our im- 
port duties on Canada's natural products are 
in many cases higher than the Canadian 
duties on our natural products, and that our 
duties are so high as to prevent, the expansion 
of Canadian exports to the United States — 
notably of wheat and livestock. 

It would seem that there is room for doubt 
as to whether Canada lor;es as much trade on 
account of our tariff as we lose on account 
of the least favored nation treatment ac- 
corded us by Canada. Therefore, we hope to 
derive some benefit from the speeches made 
yesterday, and from the fact that there is a 
sincere desire to get into a more reciprocal 
situation with respect to Canada-United 
States trade. All United States commodities 
which arc dutiable in Canada are subject to 
the highest rates of duty, while on the other 
hand there is no preference to any particular 
nation in the Uniicd States tariff, with the 
exception of certain concessions to Cuba, 
which do not affect Canadian products. I 
mention this simply as an expression of 
: American point of view upon the matter of 
' our tariff relations with Canada. 



Socialist Cars Lose 

ANOTHER Socialist drenm of the Lon- 
•f*- dun Fabian.-; Las tr«Jin* 'he nay of :ill 
phantasies. The street cars of London, 
owned and operated by the London County 
Council, have just admitted a loss of $1,- 
285,790 during the last twelve months. 

They are losing money at the rate of 
£1,500 a day. They are carrying fewer pas- 
sengers. The drop in the number of pas- 
sengers was 23,000,000 last year. 

They have taen lieatcn by the big red 
buses of London and by the subway trains, 
I mill 'it v.lui-h arc owned and operated by 
a very efficient private company. 

There has been a long duel between the 
two forms of transit — Socialist and Capi- 
talist — and the Capitalist has won all along. 

No one in London rides in a street car 
unless he must. Not one citizen feels proud 
of the vast system of street cars that be- 
longs to the city of London. 

If a vote were taken to hand over the 
whole street-car system to a private com- 
pany, the ratepayers of London would vote 
•Yes." 

Yet, twenty years ago, the general opin- 
ion was that the street-car system would 
make glorious profits. 

One by one, these bubbles of the Fabian 
Society have burst. Today, not even Sid- 
ney Webb nor George Bernard Shaw will 
ride in a I.ondon street car if he can help it. 
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The NEW TODD CHECK SIGNER 

7500 checks an hour I Safer— at least 30 times 
faster. A real time-saver for executives 





This truly remarkable new Todd machine 
will relievo executives forever of the tedi- 
ous, time-wasting labor of signing cheeks 
by hand. One trusted employee operates 
the Cheek Signer; an executive merely 
supervises. This machine takes checks in 
sheets of four, five or six, reproduces on 
them signature and photograph (or oili. r 
symbol), out9 them apart and has them 
ready for distribution at the astonishing 
rate of 7000 to 9000 an hour ! 

The signature is more nearly non-coun- 
tcrfoilable than any other known method 
of signing. The actual signature plates 
never touch the paper and are locked in 
the machine with master and subordinate 
locks. The master key may be left in the 
p,.s-,, ssinn of .-in . \t eutive. the subordinate 
key intrusted to the operator of 
&C machine. The eo-opcration of 
both is necessary before the Check ^ [» 
Signer can be unlocked for use. 
Every check signed is registered 
on a meter. 




Track 



The new Todd Check Signer was re- 
cently used by the Lincoln Alliance Hank 
of Rochester,' X. Y., to sign 28,000 East- 
man Kodak dividend cheeks in four hours. 
Previously executives were required to 
spend 1 .10 tedious hours on this operation. 
This is but one example of the very profit- 
able application of this new machine. Con- 
sider what its use may save your own 
organization in actual salary expenditure. 

If your executives arc tied down to 
wasteful and tedious hours putting a per- 
sonal autograph on large numbers of 
checks, you will certainly be interested in 
knowing more about the safety, economy 
and efficiency of the new Todd Check 
Signer. Call in a Todd representative or 
mail us an inquiry. 

Tlx Todd Company, I'rotccto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
M ill 1'iiivcrsity Ave.. Itoehester, 
N. V. Holt- makers of the ]'ro- 
tectograpli, Super-Safety ( lucks, 
and Todd Grccnbac Checks. 



TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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The Eyes of Business 
oAre on Captivating 

HAWAII 

Join the big trek to the 
convention of the 

U.S. Chamber o/Commerce 

Wtiiertt Diriiion 

In HONOLULU 
Feb. 8th and 9th 

CjyOLDING the convention of the U. S. 
C/X Chamber of Commerce, Western Division, 
in Honolulu is a recognition of Hawaii's in- 
creasing importance in American commerce, as 
well as of her incomparable beauty and romantic 
charm. 

Be sure to attend ! It means a delightful ocean 
voyage, a valuable business experience and a 
visit to a veritable paradise of loveliness! Bring 
your golf clubs and your tennis racquets. And 
count on all kinds of sports, new and old, as 
well as sight-seeing of fascinating interest. 

Sailings 3 Saturdays out of 4 direct 
from Los Angeles to Honolulu . . . 
orer the popular southern route! 

THREE FAMOUS LINERS 
S. S. City of Los Angeles (22,500 tons) 

"Sfcieeri of the Pacific" 

S. S. City of Honolulu (21,500 tons) 
Newest LASSCO luxury liner 

S.S. Calawaii (li, 500 tons) 

Particularly Comfortable Cabin Liner 

Whenever you can arrange to go — that is the best 
Season to visit Hawaii, the land of almoit 
perpetual Spring. 
n4ll inclusive Tours — #278. y> and up, covering every 



Recent Federal Trade Cases 



«ry ship and shore expense, depending on steam- 
ship and hotel accommodations selected. 
Special Personally Conducted Tourt on the Autumn 
sailings of theS.S.Ciiy of Los Angeles and S. S. Gty 
of Honolulu — £523.50 and up. 

Both lours take three weeks from Los Angeles to Ha- 
waii and return. They include sightseeing trips and 
Island hotels together with the 3-day wonder trip from 
Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 
Hawaii is part of the greac Pacific Coast empire . . . 
come and enjoy it all. 

Los Angeles Steamship Co. 



New York. N. Y. 
503 Fifth Avtnuc 
Chicago, ID. 
140 S. Deirborn Sr. 



730 S. Bi •>!... >■ 
Lot Angela* 



5° • 



S*n Franco*** 
Ml Mmsuk Smet 

Sin Ditgo 
917 E. Bro*dVjy 



AN INVESTIGATION into the close finan- 
• cial relationship alleged to exist be- 
tween the United States Steel Corporation, 
the General Motors Corporation and the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company has been 
ordered by the Commission upon motion by 
Commissioner A. F. Myers. 

Recently published financial reports were 
cited by the Commission to show that the 
■ In Pont Company has a large investment in 
»hc stock of General Motors Corporation and 
the United States 
Steel Corporation, 
t&d thai il expects 
to have a number of 
directors represent- 
ing its interests 
elected to the Board 
of the Steel Corpo- 
ration and in other 
ways to develop a 
close corporate con- 
nection between the 
three companies. 

There has been 
deep interest in of- 
ficial circles recently 
over the reported 
developments, and 
the first action came 
when the Commis- 
sion was offered a 
resolution ordering 
the inquiry. 

The Commission 
holds that the estab- 
lishment of a com- 
munity interest 
among these three 
corporations, re- 
puted to be among 
the largest in the 
nation, is a matter 
of public concern, 

ami that it has the — 1 

power, if it finds 
that a merger which 

it believes would prejudice public interest is 
being contemplated, to issue a cease and 
desist order under the Clayton Act. The 
Commission, in issuing the order for the in- 
quiry, calls attention to the act creating the 
Federal Trade Commission and giving it the 
power and authority to inquire into the or- 
ganization, business, conduct, practices and 
management of corporations. If the Com- 
mission did not issue a cease and desist order, 
hut felt thut action was warranted, it. could 
certify the facts disclosed to the Department 
of Justice and ask that a suit to enjoin be 
instituted under the Anti-Trust Act. 

The resolution of the Commission di- 
rects the chief economist to make an inquiry 
into the relationships, direct or indirect, 
tending to bring these three large corpora- 
tions under a common ownership and control 
or management, with information as to the 
probable economic consequences of such com- 
munity of intcri st. 

The resolution adopted by the Commission 
is as follows: 

Whereas, it apjiears from published finan- 
cial reports of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nr mourn Company that it has a large in- 
vestment in the stock of the General 
Motors Corporation ; and 

Whereas, it is currently reported in the 
press that the said du Pont Company has 
recently acquired a large holding in the 
capital stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation, that it expects to have ft 
number of directors representing its inter- 
ests elected to the board of the latter com- 



PROCEEDINGS before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, or 
related to its activities for the 
month, are reported here. The 
most significant items are: 

Order to investigate close finan- 
cial relationship alleged to exist 
between the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, General Motors Corporation, 
and E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company 

Motion picture corporation or- 
dered to stop practices which 
restrain trade in production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition of films 

Report on a trade practice con- 
ference of those engaged in teach- 
ing courses by correspondence 

Jobbers buying output of state 
prison factories are not manufac- 
turers 



pany and in other ways to develop a close 
corporate connection among them; and 

Whereas, the establishment of a com- 
munity of interest among these three cor- 
porations which are reputed to be among 
the largest industrial corporations in this 
country is a matter of public concern; and 
Whereas, the act creating this Commis- 
sion authorizes it to inquire into the or- 
ganization, business, conduct, practices and 
management of the said corporations, now. 

therefore, be it 
HeKolrcd, that the 
■^^^^^■^^^^■^■^ chid 

this Commission be 
directed to cause an 
inquiry to be made 
into the relation- 
ships, direct or in- 
ihrect, among the 
1'nitpd States Steel 
Corporation, the 
General Motors Cor- 
poration and the B. 
I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Company, 
tending to bring 
them or any other 
important industrial 
corporations under a 
common ownership, 
control or manage- 
ment, with informa- 
tion as to the prob- 
able economic con- 
sequences of such 
community of inter- 
est, and to report 
the facts to this 

( 'llllllllisMlltl. 



THE COMMIS- 
SION has issued 
un order against two 
- individuals and a 

corporation requiring 
the discontinuance 
of unfair methods of comfietition in the mo- 
tion picture industry. The order prohibits 
the individuals and corporation from con- 
tinuing a conspiracy among themselves or 
with other persons to lessen competition and 
restrain trade in interstate and foreign com- 
merce in the production, distribution and 
exhibition of motion picture films; from the 
practice of block-booking of films — leasing 
films in a hlock or group and compelling the 
picture house which shows the films to take 
all pictures in the group or block, or none 
at all, without regard to the character of the 
pictures or the wishes of the picture house — 
from acquiring or threatening to acquire the- 
aters fur i!i> purpose of intimidating or co- 
ercing an exhibitor of films to book and ex- 
hibit films of the corporation. (Docket 835.) 

THE COMMISSION released a statement 
respecting a trade practice conference 
held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. April 30, 
1(127, for those engaged 111 teaching various 
subjects by correspondence. 

The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of institutions which conduct 
about SO per cent of the volume of business 
in this field. After the conference convened, 
the Director of Trade Practice Conferences 
iciHiamted those a-seinbli 1 1 wilh the various 
illt gi d unfair methods of competition de- 
scribed in complaints filed with the Commis- 
sion from various sections of the country. 
He read rules which had been adopted by 
members of the industry at an unofficial con- 
ference, as well as a memorandum of prac- 
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Laundry Machine* 



Oil Burner* 



Strain Shove! • 



Water Softeners 



If valves are a part of 
your product 




Flf. ]«• 
■ n u n, ,a*ia«i<tfi<i« 




Consider the use of Jenkins Valves which are standard 
equipment on numerous products, including apparatus 
of every description from delicate hospital equipment 
to rugged steam shovels. 

Very often apparatus does not give a full measure of 
satisfaction due to faulty valves. That's why many 
manufacturers make sure of the valves by standard- 
izing on Jenkins. 

These valves because they are so well and favorably 
known help the sale of a product; and as one manu- 
facturer puts it, "The fact that we use Jenkins Valves 
is pointed out as a feature of our equipment." 

To trustworthy performance may be added the 
pleasing appearance of Jenkins Valves, especially the 
nickel plated and finished valves used on coffee urns 
and other apparatus exposed to public view. 

May we suggest that you write our Sales Engineering 
Division which is cooperating with manufacturers in 
supplying the correct valve in bronzeor iron, standard, 
medium or extra heavy pattern for various types of 
apparatus and equipment? 

JENKINS BROS. 

M Whitr St.. Nr» Vt»k. N V. 13J No. Stvn.ll, St.. ftiilvlrlnho. Pa. 

514 Allanur Ave . Bolton. Urn Mi Wuhinrion Bird . Chi, »«o. 111 

JENKINS BROS . LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 

FACTORIES: 

lb I'lurport. Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. Montreal. Cansila 

Always marked with the "Diamond" 

enMnsValves 

J SINCE 1864 





MADE FOR MAXIMUM SERVICE NOT MERELY THE AVERAGE 
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The Bell System 
"handles" more than 53,000,000 
telephone conversations daily 

I/^ £ f again as many as there are letters written daily; 
■*■ more than seventy-jive times as many as daily telegrams. 
Js long as people tali, the volume of business of the Bell System 
is secure, <I It's a service utilizing the teork of more than 
300,000 men and women and physical properties valued at 
$3,000,000,000. 

For investors: Vital facts about the A, T. & T. 

Its management is recognized as fir-sighted, conservative and 
vet progressive. <J Jts endeavors to perfect servire through ex- 
tensive and exhaustive research and development are unceasing. 
9 It owns 91.65^0 of the combined common stocks of the 
operating companies of the Bell System. 9 The plant invest- 
ment in these companies is greater than that of the largest rail- 
road system in the country. «| It — and irs predecessor — have 
paid dividends regularly for 47 years. Q Its stock can be bought 
in the open market to secure a good return. 

Write for booklet "Some Financial Facts." 

BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ac 



195 Broadway 




NliW YORK 
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Reprints of articles appearing in Nation's Business may be ordered from us 
at cost. Or we will give permission on request to reprint articles. 

Nation's Business, Washinjjton, D. C 



tices not covered by such rules which had 
come to (he attention of the Commission. 

A committee was appointed to draft rules 
in conformity with the spirit of the resolu- 
tions adopted. Upon presentation of the re- 
port of this committee, each rule or rcsolu- 
'.'■u was separately di.-cus.-ed anil separately 
voted on. 

The methods condemned by the confer- 
ence covered a broad field, involving mis- 
representation as to standing, responsibility 
or character of a correspondence school, 
either by failing to tell the whole truth or 
by deliberate misrepresentation. Common 
forms of this appear at times in the name 
under wiiich the institution operates; by rep- 
resentations with reference to buildings al- 
leged to be occupied, pictures or symbols 
used in advertisements or on letterheads, etc., 
classified newspaper advertisement* under 
column headings which .-epresent the insti- 
tution's position as an employer in need of 
sen-ice instead of an institution rendering 
service, representing the institution as a col- 
lection agency to intimidate debtor students, 
by conveying the impression that the insti- 
tution is run for the benefit of students with- 
out profit to itself; by representing that 
prominent persons are faculty members, when 
rhey are not, and by giving inadequate or 
false address. 

Misrepresentations respecting the securing 
of positions or increases in earnings for pros- 
pective pupils, taking the form of induce- 
ments incapable of fulfillment. 

Misrepresentations as to the sen-ice alleged 
to be rendered by some institutions consisting 
in conferring degrees and issuing diplomas 
under COmtitl'om With reference to which ade- 
quate teaching facilities, quality and thor- 
oughness of instruction and content of 
courses are lacking; in misapplying profes- 
sional and vocational terms to instruction 
and in unwarranted claims as to the giving 
of "personal instruction." 

Prospective students are misled as to 
prices through : limited, special and free of- 
fers, which are not intended to be and are 
not cither limited, special or free offers; re- 
ductions offered from fictitious prices made 
sufficiently high to net the regular prices of 
the courses after granting such deductions; 
"money back" guarantees, agreements, and 
contracts; offers of scholarships or partial 
scholarships, which arc mere selling devices. 

Disparagement of competitors or of their 
courses of service, the enrollment of students 
not qualified for the courses applied for, and 
the use of superlatives in advertisements and 
other descriptions were condemned. 

The Commission approved the resolutions 
adopted by the industry to become effective 
January 1, 1928. 

JOBHERij who buy the output of a state 
prison factory and then sell these prod- 
ucts to their customers are in truth still job- 
bers and not manufacturers, acordmg to 
findings by the Commission following its in- 
vestigation of trade practices of a manufac- 
turing company of Chicago. 

The company has lieen ordered by the 
< '1 ■mmis.-Kni t.j disciini linn- sellinc shirts, 
-lax binder twine or other merchandising 
under a trade name or corporate name which 
includes the word "manufacturing" or a word 
or words of like import, unless and until 
such respondent actually owns and operates, 
or directly and absolutely controls a factory 
in which the shirts, shoes, binder twine, or 
other products so sold and distributed by 
such respondent are actually manufactured. 

The Commission found the company pur- 
chased large amounts of shirts, shoes, and 
binder twine from a state after the manu- 
facture of these articles in the state's prison 
and sold these articles to its customers after 
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Individual 

for each manufacturer - 



Different problems develop for dif- 
ferent manufacturers in building 
up their distribution in the great 
New York Market. Each manu- 
facturer finds peculiar conditions 
with which to contend, due in part 
to the character of his merchandise, 
in part to his own merchandising 
methods, and in part to the sales 
methods of his trade. 

Bush Distribution Service has 
succeeded because it makes the 
necessary adjustments for each 
individual manufacturer, taking 
into consideration his peculiar 
problems, and pre-determining 
a special made-to-order system 
to insure prompt and perfect 
deliveries. 

The agent for an electrical re- 
frigerator needs no stocks delivered 
to his store. He merely requires a 
permanent display line. But he 
must be certain that a complete 
machine will reach his customer's 
home, according to exact shipping 
instructions, at the time his repre- 
sentative calls to install it. 

Competition is so keen today 




BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 

1 . Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 

2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 

3. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 

4. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 

5. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 

6. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 

7. Open Stock Service in- 
cludes unpacking cases. 
Stocking merchandise in 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 




Bush Terminal Co. 

Distribution Service 

New York 



that one manufacturer leads an- 
other by the slightest fraction of an 
advantage. 

The successful merchant is keen 
enough to spot that difference and 
appreciate it ... he recognizes the 
importance of the physical side of 
distribution. 

The remarkable efficiency of 
Bush Distribution Service is espe- 
cially appreciated by the big New 
York merchants who realize the 
necessity for prompt, efficient and 
economical distribution of their 
merchandise throughout this wide 
metropolitan area. They recog- 
nize that it would be impossible for 
Bush Service to function so effi- 
ciently in such volume were it not 
for the perfec- 
tion of the 
general system 
. . . and the 
special adap- 
tations of ser- 
vice to each 
manufacturer's 
peculiar prob- 
lems. 



Bu-.li Terminal Company 
Distribution Service — Dept. A-4 
100 Broad St., New York 




You may send me, without obligation, 
booklet, "Distribution Perfected." 



your 



Name. 

Firm . 



Street. 
City 



Stale 
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Take this opportunity 
NOW to cut cleaning 
costs and get better 
cleaning results 

NO MATTER what you manufac- 
ture — shirts or airplanes, needles 
or locomotives, you will find that 
there are one or more cleaning opera- 
tions involved that afford opportuni- 
ties for effecting a saving in cost or an 
improvement in the product. 

Keen management has quickly capi- 
talized such opportunities by using 
Oakite materials and methods. And 
today over 18,000 concerns, leaders in 
more than 300 different industries, 
have adopted modern, scientific OAK- 
ITE methods. 

You can be certain YOUR cleaning is 
as efficient as it should be by calling 
in one of our Service Men. You will 
find his suggestions practical and con- 
structive. Write today for him to call, 
tell us your problems or ask for book- 
let bearing on your work. No obliga tion . 

Oakite is manufactured only by 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34 Thames Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 

{Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 



Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
mpccialitt*, are tocated at: — 



Allan;. Alknlawn, Pi, Altrxaia. "Atlanta, r,i„ Rat* 
timnrc Mtkrnilni h«ra. Ala., *Bo*ioA t Brtdjtvport, 



lVmtiD. Oat 

II". I tun. 

en 



i 

i 

I 



MjLiiiMiaitoli*. JiurfcMNivlllo, Ha., 'KuiM 


Ancrln. lyKilivlllr, Ky *M<<rwibij. Tvtm.. 




\rw*r k , Now * 
•iiaklmit, Cal.. 








faSmim. Bo k? 


i UlaMiil. •Han' Franciaeoh, 
Loula. Syracua*. *TolviJu. 


*8MUl«. Amtfa 



Ml 

Ian, S. J.. *Tul««, Ukl«_. Ctlca. •Vuwonwr. D. C 
Wlluirappor* Pft.. WorcejicT. 
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advertising it jfoLf as a manufacturer ami a 
direct-troru-the-factory dealer. 

A MANUFACTURING company of Chi- 
r;i£D lias been ordered to discont inue 
selling :m<l distributing in interstate com- 
merce any shoes which are branded or 
labelled with the letters "U. S." or with let- 
ters or words of similar import, or with a 
.simulation of what is commonly recognized 
as the -shield of the United States, or any 
other device of simitar import, unless all of 
the shoes so sold and distributed were made 
for and under the supervision and sjweifica- 
tions of the Governmenr.of the United States. 

The ."hoes were matte in a slate prison ami 
resemble in general appearance shoes which 
have for many years been used by and 
manufactured under the supervision and 
specifications of the United Stairs War De- 
partment. 

Such shoes contained brunded and im- 
bedded on their soles the letters "U. S." 
in large, conspicuous type surrounded hy an 
outline of what is commonly known and rec- 
ognized by the public as the shield of the 
United States, below which in smaller letters 
and less conspicuous type appeared the 
brand, "Munson Army Last." With the full 
knowledge and consent of the respondent 
company such brands and words were placed 
on the shoes under the direction of the war- 
den of the stute prison, for the purpose of 
aiding in the sale of the shoes. The shoes 
were invoiced and billed by this company to 
its customers as "United States Army Mun- 
son Last Work Shoes." 

The use of this brand by the company is 
found by the Commission to be misleading 
and to have the tendency to deceive the con- 
suming public into believing such shoes were 
gtffllifff army shoes manufactured under 
government supervision. (Docket 1367.) 

r T , M'. Fe deral Trade Commission is rul'.-as- 
1 ing for publication from time to time 
statements of rulings where the practice com- 
plained of and found to be unlawful has been 
discontinued by stipulation and without the 
issuance of complaint. 

Stipulation -16 provides that an individual 
engaged in the manufacture, sale and distri- 
bution of umbrellas discontinue the practice 
of using the word "Bakelite" as descriptive 
of the handles of the umbrellas when the 
handles were not made of bakelite. 

Stipulation 47 provides that a corporation 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of mat- 
tresses discontinue the use of statements, 
representations, or labels purporting the ma- 
terial of which its mattresses are manufac- 
tured to be new and to discontinue the use 
of the word "cotton," either independently 
or in connection with other words in adver- 
tising matter or on labels, unless the mat- 
tresses are manufactured from new cotton 
material. 

Stipulation 48 provides that copartners en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of um- 
brellas discontinue the practice in Stipula- 
tion 46. 

Stipulation 49 provides that a corporation 
engaged in the manufacture of fountain pens, 
metallic |>cncils and similar products, and in 
tleir sale and distribution, discontinue the 
practice of its plan or policy to control re- 
sale prices. 

Stipulation 56 provides that a corporation 
engaged as a convertor and wholesale dis- 
tributor of cotton fabric discontinue the use 
of the word "Satinmaid" as descriptive of its 
products when in fact the product was not 
composed of .-ilk or sarin either in whole or in 
part. 

Stipulation 51 provides that a corporation 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of small 
poekct-sized editions of books discontinue 



Industrial Oeaninq Materials ^Methods 
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the use of the word "leather" as descriptive 
of the binding of these books when in fact 
the bindings were not composed of leather 
in whole or in part. 

Stipulation 52 provided that a copartner- 
ship engaged iu the manufacture and sale of 
men's shirts discontinue the use of the word 
"Sub-ilk" as descriptive of the .-Inns either 
in advertising or on labels. The shirts were 
made of a cotton fabric resembling silk in 
appearance. 

Stipulation 53 provided that a corporation 
engaged in the manufacture ami sale, among 
other things, of bedding, including mat- 
tresses, pads, puffs, comforters and similar 
products, discontinue its use of the wont 
"cotton" in its advertisements, catalogs, price 
lists and other printed matter, either inde- 
pendently or with other words. The fabrics 
were not composed of cotton cither in whole 
or in part. 

Stipulation 54 provides that & corporation 
engaged in the sale of roofing cements, paints, 
enamels, varnishes, specialties and oilier prod- 
ucts, discontinue the use of the words •' Manu- 
facturers of roofing, cements, paints, enamels, 
varnishes, and specialties" when the corpo- 
ration neither owns, controls or operates, and 
has not owned, controlled or operated u mill 
or factory for the manufacture of such 
products. 

JOBBERS may not do business under a 
•I name which indicates to the public that 
they are manufacturers, rules the Commis- 
sion, in the case of a New York firm. The 
firm is also ordered to discontinue the use of 
the words "ivory," "amber," "shell," "ebony 
wood." or "American pin seal" unless the ar- 
ticles advrl fed are actually made from these 
substances, i I )ocket I 1 10 ) 

A COFFEE company of Boston has been 
** (Metered by the Commission to discon- 
tinue its apparent attempts to control prices 
at which its products are sold to the retail 
I rade. 

Certain practices of this firm in seeking to 
hold the retail marketing of its wares under 
its own thumbnail are classed by the Com- 
mission as unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce. 

The company has had a fixed scale of 
prices for use in selling its products to the 
ret nil trade and, through its jobbers, has 
sought cooperation for the maintenance of 
these ret ol prices and in detection anil pun- 
ishment of recalcitrant or unwilling jobbers 
who refuse to demand such prices from their 
customers, according to the findings of the 
Commission. (Docket 1111.) 

THE COMMISSION has dismissed its 
complaint against a confectioners' club of 
Richmond, Virginia, because a final decree 
u is rendered April 13. 1027. by the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, in I proceeding insti- 
tuted by the United States of America, by 
which decree the above respondents are per- 
petually enjoined and prohibited from doing 
the things against which the Commission's 
complaint was directed. 

The complaint charged conspiracy to pre- 
vent competitors who were not. members of 
the club from obtaining confectionery and 
allied products from manufacturers: to pre- 
vent non-members selling at prices less than 
those designated by the club members: and 
to suppress competition. (Docket 1445.) 

The Commission has dismissed its com- 
plaint against a chemical and dye corpora- 
tion of New York. The charge involved the 
acquisition of several chemical and dyestuff 
concerns, f Docket 1247.) 

The complaint against an oil company of 
ilahway, New Jersey, has been dismissed. 
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[Abrasive Wheels in 
Another Great 
Industrial 




Axes and saws — made and kept sharp by grind- 
ing—fell the trees of the forest. 

Mammoth man-made abrasive wheels now 
convert the trees into pulp. 

In the paper-making machines and in the cal- 
endering processes that follow are a regular 
army of rolls -rolls upon whose proper func- 
tioning the very quality of the paper depends — 
rolls whose glassy smooth, accurate surfaces are 
formed by grinding. 

Knives of razor edge — edges kept keen by 
grinding — -trim the paper to size, hundreds of 
sheets at a single stroke. 

Throughout the whole paper industry 
GRINDING is an important factor. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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Companies that contribute extensively to the 

ZSESr, tSZ thorough acquainted ;J" h J s 

ZStA kuou- and use the moil modern, efficient methods 
and material* in their ou u PMMMfWg 9 * 

The floors throughout the new Y°n*er, 
fler, lor Company a re MasterbmHt. In the oflue 'COLD* 
M IS- colored hardened concrete useS. ™™°«' m »>' 
plant Oti, installed ' Metallic" hardened 
uear-resisting, hence longest-lived concrete floor known. 

Knowledge! 

SPECIFYING Concrete Floors for modern buildings is not 
a simple matter. There is no golden formula— no one best 
way— no cure-all. Every building has its individual floor re- 
quirements just as it requires individual design, and thorough- 
going builders like Otis Elevator give particular attention to 
their special floor needs. 

The service of our organization of Concrete Floor Experts is 
based on a knowledge of all approved types of floor hardners 
and their fitness for various floor needs, gained by sixteen 
years' experience in this field. 

One of our trained men, at no cost to you, will analyze your 
traffic and recommend the proper floor to handle it. On im- 
portant projects, a Masterbuilt Floor-laying Specialist will, if 
you wish, do the work and stand behind it. Your floors in- 
stalled through such service will be permanent assets to your 
business for years to come. 

The roll-call of Master Builder's installations since 1911 
is a list of America's industrial and commercial leaders. 



THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



S«l« Office* 
In One Hundred Cities 



Factories at Cleveland 
and levington. N.J. 



The company was charged wilh unfair price 
maintenance methods. (Docket 1089.) 

The Commission has dismissed its com- 
plaint against a former wholesaler of pistachio 
nuts of New York City, because he has gone 
out of business. The complaint charged mis- 
representation of the origin and quality of 
the nuts. (Docket 1368.) 

The Coiu:ui.-.-ion's complaint against a 
tobacco company and a tobacco jobbers' as- 
sociation of Chicago has been dismissed be- 
cause of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case. The com- 
plaint was unfair price maintenance. (Docket 
902.) 

AN INDIVIDUAL who conducts a one- 
man correspondence school from his 
home in Elkhart, Indiana, has l>een ordered 
by the Commission to discontinue certain 
unfair practices in connection with the sale 
of his mail courses. 

It was found that, in his advertising and 
through his salesmen, he represented to pros- 
pective pupils that his courses were the 
courses of Princeton University; that his in- 
stitution maintained numerous departments 
in which the various courses were taught, 
employed a large faculty of professors and 
possessed numerous buildings and grounds: 
»nd that, when pupils finished, Princeton 
Diversity would confer degrees and issvie 
diplomas. 

In accordance with this last representation, 
diplomas were issued which appeared on their 
face to be the official diplomas of Princeton 
University. 

The Commission found all these repre- 
sentations to be false and that the practices, 
according to the findings, resulted in dec p- 
tion of prospective pupils and diversion of 
business from those who truthfully repre- 
sent their character and organization. 

The Commission ordered the individual to 
discontinue representing in catalogs, pam- 
phlets, or on envelopes and letterheads or 
by any other means whatever that the 
courses of study or instruction supplied by 
respondent are courses supplied by Prince- 
ton University or any other institution, or 
that Mich courses are prepared or endorsed 
in whole or in part by any professor or in- 
structor other than himself, when said state- 
ments or any of them are not true. 

Also it was ordered that he discontinue 
giving, conferring or offering to give or con- 
fer a degree or diploma purporting to be the 
degree or diploma of Princeton University 
or any institution, educational or otherwise. 
(Docket 1450.) 



THE Zinc Export Association, Inc., of 
New York, has filed papers under the Ex- 
port Trade Act, with the Commission, for 
the purpose of exporting metallic zinc in 
slabs. 

The Export Trade Act grants exemption 
from the anti-trust laws to an association 
-olcly engaged in export trade, with the pro- 
vision that there be no restraint of trade 
within the United States, or restraint of the 
export trade of any domestic competitor, and 
with the further prohibition of any agree- 
ment, understanding, conspiracy or act which 
shall enhance or depress prices or substan- 
tially lesson competition within the United 
States or otherwise restrain trade therein. 



Whardened?r u o s of concrete^ 




A MIXTURE may not be labeled as white 
lead unless it. contains more than 3 per 
cent white lead, rules the Commission in the 
ease of a niaiiufaei urmg coinpanv of New 
York City. 

The trade and public, says the Commis- 
sion, understand the term "White Lead" 
to mean either carbonate or sulphate of 
lead ground in linseed oil, without any 
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Larkin was jCOST. . . 

when ast{ed for proof 




GEORGE D. LARKIN waslost when proof was de- 
manded by the attorney for the plaintiff. "George 
D." as he was commonly known, was an executive of 
exceptional ability. Always diligent in the prevention 
of fires, he realized the enormous expense and tremend- 
ous loss due to curtailed production — the resulfof fires. 

But alert as Larkin was to guard against the rav- 
ishing hunger of insidious fire, several departments 
including parts of the office were completely wiped 
out, as the result he is the defendant in this tiring and 
embarrassing law suit. . 

Temporary quarters offered partial relief. They 
meant the continued unity of the organization, suffic- 
ient production for unfilled orders and contracts. 
But temporary quarters and new machinery without 
the records of the business were useless. 

All records of customers, contracts, prices, speci- 



fications, etc., had fallen prey to the angry flames 
which had so ruthlessly destroyed the buildings. 

Had these records been protected by Meilink Safes, 
Larkin's company could have been in production in 
temporary quarters instead of in the position of 
defendent in a costly and embarrassing law suit. 
Perhaps your company can suffer a similar experience. 

When Meilink Safes protect your records you can 
feel confident that they will be unharmed no matter 
how severe the fire. Meilink Protection is pre-tested 
both in the Underwriters* Laboratories and in innum- 
erable actual fires. This record of "Better Protec- 
tion" in the field of service assures you that your 
records protected by Meilink Safes will be available 
after the fire. A wide range in sizes with an unlimited 
number of interior filing devices make Meilink Safes 
suitable for any requirement. 



THE MEILINK STEEL SAFE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 



M'beller'PrvledumMf 




For the executive or private office. Meilink builds the 
Hercules line of smaller, inexpensive safes. Hercules, while 
not affording the same protection sis Meilink "A" and "B" 
Libel safes, is guaranteed to give one hour protection from 
fire when tested by the Underwriters' Laboratory or the 
United States Bureau of Standards* 

The aaide-of- the-desk Hercules makes important papers 
and data ever convenient and avoids the danger of loss from 
fire and theft, when valuable papers and reports are taken from 
the usual places of safety for personal reference. Your choice 
of twenty-five steel interiors. Its lacquer finish harmonizes 
with all surroundinaa. > 

Hercules is also ideal for the protection of vital papers, 
precious heirlooms, silver and jewelry in the home Its cost 
is far less than the home pays each year for food preservation 
and the loss it protects is for greater. 

Priced so low that no executive office or home can afford 
to be without one. 



THE MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
1671 Oekwood Avenue 
Toledo , Ohio 
Gentlrmrn : 

Kindly lend me information on Meilink Steel 
Safes s» I have indicated below : 
( ) Catalogue on Meilink Safe* 

> \ ^£? r ? ot "J* ttCT Protection" of Meilink Safe*. 

> < S i. on Hw ™'« Safw for my office 
I ) Details on Hercules Sales for the home 
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Why YOU Need 

Dumore Motors 



3 



F YOU are using universal motors in your product 
there are mechanical and sales advantages to be had 
through the use of a dynamically balanced motor. 

Dynamic balance eliminates the vibration set up by unbal- 
anced weight in a motor armature. It prevents noise, bear- 
ing trouble, costly repairs and service expense. It insures 
accuracy where the motors are used for precision work. 

Dynamic balance is a fundamental principle of construction 
in Dumore Motors, secured through the use of a special ma- 
chine, designed by an officer of this company. 

This machine enables our skilled operators to detect and 
remove all unbalanced weight from a motor armature, at 
any point where it exists. An armature tested on this ma- 
chine is in perfect running balance — vibrationless — and 
stays that way. 

This Dumore feature is the final step in producing a highly 
efficient universal motor. It is on account of this extra val- 
ue that users of Dumore motors seldom if ever change to 
another. And our list of customers increases every year. 

The improvement that the Dumore motor may make in 
your product is worth investigating. Write our engineer- 
ing department for specifications and data on a motor of 
the size you use. 

Dumore 

^^^^^ TBi nc yiRK.nrr. n. «e. PAT. OFF.' 



Dynamically Balanced Motors 



other ingredients. The term "Combination 
White Lead" is understood to mean a mix- 
ture of white lead with other ingredients, in 
which mixture the white lead content shall 
be not less than 50 per cent of the total by 
weight. 

The manufacturing company has been or- 
dered by the Commission to discontinue the 
use of the words "('.old Seal Combination 
White Lead" with "Combination" in smaller 
letters on a mixture which does not contain 
more than 3 per cent of white lead. (Docket 
1105.) 

A CHICAGO company has been ordered by 
the Commission to discontinue certain 
unfair business practices. 

The Commission found that respondents 
sent to individuals, such as insurance agents, 
tailors, and hotel managers, letters soliciting 
each to become respondents' representative 
in his locality, and as such representative, to 
buy respondents' fountain pens, pencils and 
sets for resale to the consuming public. In 
these letters the respondents represented 
themselves as the manufacturers of their 
wares and claimed to sell them at manufac- 
turers' prices, thus eliminating the middle- 
man's profit. Like representations were con- 
tained in respondents' advertising literature 
which was for distribution to prospective cus- 
tomers. 

These representations, the Commission 
found, caused many individuals to be- 
come agents for respondents with the resul- 
tant deception of both agent and purchaser 
because of the fact that respondents were not. 
the manufacturers of the pens, pencils and 
sets as represented by them, nor had they 
any interest in any factory. 

It was found also that the price marks of 
*7 on the pens, $4 on the pencils and $11.50 
on the sets were fictitious and misleading, as 
the customary retail prices were *2.50 each 
for the pens und pencils and $5.50 for the 
seta. (Docket 1429.) 

THERE are indications that a trade prac- 
tice conference will be held in the near 
future in an effort to iron out difficulties ia 
"block-booking" and other alleged unfair 
practices of the motion picture industry. 

Eitthty pi-r cent, of the producers and 'sixty 
per cent of the distributors have shown ft 
willingness to participate in such a confer- 
ence, it was suggested. 

However, the Commission has not sent out 
invitations and the attitude of the producers 
and distributors has been ascertained through 
correspondence with key representatives of 
the industry. 

The Commission is preparing a list with 
■ view to obtaining complete representation 
at the conference. It will not be practicable 
for the 20,000 interested person-: to attend a 
trade practice conference but it will be pos- 
sible to invite representatives of every branch 
of the industry in every section of the coun- 
try. 

/~\N" August 8, the Commission took the 
x ^ testimony in the inquiry regarding the 
acquisition by n cigar company of New York 
of the stock of two other cigar eompani. S. 
Ihose who arc conducting the inquiry are 
particularly concerned as to whether this ac- 
qumtUm substantially lessens competition in 
ri.iiiincn-e between the laivimi niinpaiiv and 
each of the acquired companies. 



i,f Communion'* complaints, n-spond- 
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WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Racine. Wisconsin < «mr, n i 

UiniiM,, ,I0 «" Hi" CoujmiMUm.-r/><: Editor. 
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How Much Gold 
in a Gold Watch? 

By Richard J. Walsh 

THE GOLD watch has lately been the 
object of a demonstration m the cor- 
rection of abuses within an industry on the 
initiative of the industry itself. It « « 
striking and useful example. Millions of 
people have oiUy to reach into their own 
pockets to hold in their hands an exhibit of 
What can be done by an industry to pro- 
tect the public and protect itselt. 

Vflth the cooperation of the Federa 
Tr : ,d<- Commission, the manufacturers ol 
,,„,.,, , !lHf , s h; ,ve det.-rmined the m.iMmuin 
thicknen of gold alloy that must be used 
on a watch ease bearing the word gold. 
The reliable manufacturers never had any 
Uonht about it. They made solid gold and 
cold-filled cases which were honest, reliable 
products. Solid gold cases and gold-Idled 
oases were what these terms imply, the 
| ;l iter being made by use or a filler between 
two sheets of solid gold thick enough to 
withstand ordinary wear for a lifetime — 
usually guaranteed not to wear through for 
twenty-five years. 

Ineffective Guaranties 

TO THE fly-by-night adventurer, how- 
ever, a few cents' worth of gold was 
formerly enough to serve as an excuse for 
the use on a watch rase of the words 
"Guaranteed 25 years," although it could 
not possibly wear more than three years. 
Sold bv an unreliable dealer, the customer 
would have little chance of getting the case 
replaced under the so-called guaranty, even 
if he were naive enough to go back and try. 

With the watch made of "solid gold 
there were no difficulties. "Solid gold" 
m .-ans that the entire metal ease is made 
of gold mixed with one of its alloys. The 
amount of alloy is indicated by the karat 
marking. A karat is the amount of gold 
in 24 parts of metal; thus pure gold ■ 
24 karats, or, as it is called in England 
"1000 fine"; 18 karat means that the metal 
is ihree-fourihs gold and one-fourth alloy, 

or "750 fine." .. . , , 

Nobodv knows how long a solid gold case 
will last." One of the most reliable com- 
panies in the United States, which has sold 
than four million watches in the past 
lortv ve;irs, says: "The length of life of a 
solid gold case has yet to be determined. 
B&rring accident they pass from one gen- 
eration to another in perfect condition. 

To reassure buyers, the manufacturers of 
gold-filled cases adopted the idea of guaran- 
,,.,.,„„ i he eases to wear a specified number 
of years They stamped mside the case 
••r.uaraniced 25 years" or 20 year., or 10 
years Every manufacttirer in the business 
was compelled by competition to do OuB. 
The conscientious ones mad., sure that the 
gummy was conservative, that their eases 
under normal conditions would wear the 
length of time stated. If a case wore 
through in less than the time stated, it was 
replaced without question. Over a long 
period of years the cases thus returned 
were few. 

The unscrupulous manufacturer, how- 
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ou who want: 




PmuJ Stttl Ctnter Hint 
Wtitht. 17 'A founds. 



Cost iron Ctnter Hint 
H'tithl. 41 pounds. 



J^BClCt tlttSf AGASOLINB PUMP MANUFACTURER used 

one casting in his product that weighed 
41 pounds. It was a floor molded job— and the foundry couldn't keep 
pace with the production line. His plant was crowded— operations 
that could be taken out of his shop were welcomed. 
YPS stepped in— redesigned the casting into a 17% pound pressed 
steel part, reducing the weight 56' < — cut the actual dollar cost 25' , 
— delivered a complete part ready for assembly — and for good 
measure produced a smoother surface for finishing. 

Can You Afford to Overlook Such Possibilities? 
Perhaps similar savings can be made right in your own product on 
a cast part that is costing too much— and breaking too easily. Write 
for our free booklet "Adventures in Redesign"! It tells you more 
of the possible savings pressed steel can make for you. And send 
us a blueprint or sample of any of the cast parts you are using, or 
better yet, ask one of our redevelopment engineers to call. We'll 
gladly let you know what saving we can make for you. 

THE VOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO., Warren, Ohio 

Philadelphia, 1314 Franklin Trust Blag. Chicago, 927 Straus Bldg. 

"Piontm in PrtsstJ Stttt Rtdrrttopmtnl" 
Industrial Prtsstd Stttl Parts 




Free Booklet — tells haw many other manufacturers have cut costs and im- 
proved their product with pressed steel purls. Send the coupon for your copy. 



'Press It 
From 
Steel 
instead" 




The Youngstown pRitBMn Steel Co., Wa*ren^ Qhic 
IMi-i" lend me i free copy of " Adventure* in Redesign." 

Name , 

Company 

Street 

Town -- St *< nami 
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Limited 

Old missions and churches, quaint 
and colorful, weave their magic 
spell over the Sunset Route between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Here Spaniard, Indian and 
Mexican have contributed landmarks 
and customs which make this a verita- 
ble foreign tour. 

Sunset ftpute 

The Sl-nsbT Limited, a luxurious all-steel train, 
leaves New Orleans daily at 10.40 A.M. Club 
Car; Observation Car; Ladies' Lounge and bath; 
Suptrb iijuipment throughout. 

Another excellent train, the Amjovaut, with 
wide vestibule Observation Car and through 
sleeper for San Diego via Carriso Gorge, leaves 
New Orleans daily at 11.00P.M. 

Liberal stopovers at New Orleans. Houston, 
San Antonio. El Paso, Tucson. Phoenix,etc. 
Convenient service for the Apache Trail 
motor MM trip. 

While id the Writ ict the whole Picnic Coast from Mrjico to 
Canada — thriving chici, alr-uki tniMiuru, gigantic am, roatrstic 
peak*, the romance ami pn tvrnrsqiienfii of the Orient, t joo miles 
oi iljutiujuun anil beauty, at an ajjitusnal c<J*t *Jt un/y $19 

Ft* inforvutim mm! littraturt jJJrtu 
New York: t*5 BtoadwaT and 5^1 Fifth Arc. at 44th 
Sl Chicaao: >> West Jackson Bt«o\ New Orleans: 
Pan. Am Bank Bldg. Houston:*' Pacific BUg Lot 
Anjrrlci: Pacific Electric hldg San Francisco: 
Southern Pacific Building. 

Southern 

^Pacific 
iBibLities 



ever, took all sorts of chances. His time 
guarantee had no relation to the amount 
of gold in the case or the length of time 
it would wear. He would put on whatever 
his customer asked for. Thus one jobber 
would get cases stamped "Guaranteed 20 
years" when other jobbers were taking 
precisely the same cases, with the same 
amount of gold and even out of the same 
factory run, which were stamped with a 
five year guaranty. 

Trade and public alike suffered, and the 
honest manufacturers found themselves 
more and more handicapped by the unfair 
anil fraudulent competition. Although we 
have a national stamping law, it has been 
of little use, lx?cause to get a conviction 
under it you have to prove intent to 
deceive. Four years ago, therefore, the 
leading manufacturers held a trade practice 
conference with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at which it was agreed by all 
present that the practice of guaranteeing 
cases had gone so far in deceiving the 
public that it must be stopped. 

Since January 1, J f>24, therefore, no cases 
have been manufactured 1 tearing time 
I guarantees. Some retailers still feel that it 
is necessary to guarantee cases on their own 
responsibility, but this is a practice . which 
the manufacturers are trying to discourage. 

N'o sooner had the ruling gone into effect, 
however, ' than a new subterfuge was 
devised by the unscrupulous wing of the 
industry. Morris L. Ernst of the Jewelers' 
Board of Trade lias pointed out that as 
soon as a. false description has been con- 
demned "a new terra is invented which is 
thought to be within the Law and by means 
of which it is possible to deceive the jnib- 
lic." The words "rolled gold" had not 
previously been applied to watch cases. 
They were not covered by the new ruling. 
Watch ai'iv of low fpiality began to appear 
on the market with karat stamps, borrowed 
from the tradition of solid gold; they would 
read, for example, "14 K rolled gold plate." 
Technically this marking was truthful, for 
the gold used in the plate was that of that 
fineness. Practically it was even more mis- 
lending than the former guaranty system. 
Years of custom had led the public to rely 
upon the letter K, meaning karat, as a 
standard of fineness, and it was now being 
employed to deceive in respect to thickness. 

Conference Rules Out Terms 

ACCORDINGLY, a few months ago the 
. manufacturers held another trade prac- 
tice conference with the Federal Trade 
('ummi^iim. Held in New York, iln> 
meeting included, as reported in the Na- 
tion's Business at the time, all of the 
manufacturers of men's size watch cases 
and SO per cent of those making women's 
size cases. 

This meeting drew up resolutions to the 
effect that neither the word "gold" nor any 
mark indicating karat fineness can legally 
appear on any watch case which has less 
than three one-thousands of an inch of gold 
alloy on the outside or less than one one- 
thousandth of an inch of gold alloy on the 
inside. If there is less than that thick- 
ness of gold alloy, the case can l>e called 
••rolled plate." It cannot legallv be called 
"gold" or "rolled-gold" or "gold filled." 

Cannot "legally," we say. But the 



legality is not one of public law. An autoc- 
racy might have issued a fiat to this ef- 
fect. The familiar method of our own 
democracy would have been to put a bill 
through Congress, which might or might 
not know what it was talking and voting 
about. The new method of self-governing 
industry is for the manufacturers to meet 
and raise their own standards in order to 
put a curb on the unruly within their own 
ranks. These resolutions, be it noted, came 
on the initiative, and supported by the col- 
lective and expert knowledge, of the watch 
case industry itself. They were accepted 
and approved Tjv the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The manufacturers are bound by 
honor and by the alertness of competition 
to live up to them. If any fails to do so, he 
can be brought before the commission upon 
complaint. 

A definite protection has been thrown 
round the use of the word "gold" on a 
watch. A new phase of the education of 
the consumer has begun, for a criterion has 
been fixed by which the honest manufac- 
turer can teach him to discriminate. How 
this works in practice is shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation from a current catalog of 
a trustworthy house which always en- 
deavors to describe its goods with the 
utmost accuracy: 

"Buy only gold-filled watch cases stamped 
on the inside of the back lid according to 
the ruling of the United States Federal 
Tratlc Commission. Ours are all so 
stamped." 

This is but one industry among the 
scores that are learning the technic of self- 
government through trad* associations and 
cooperation with Fettcral agencies. As 
•Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink point out 
in their recent work on standardization, "it 
is unlikely that the ground which the politi- 
cal state has lost, in its failure to keep pace 
with the elaboration of industrial values, 
will ever be completely recovered." 

The New Regulation 

THESE authors remind us that last year 
the Federal Trade Commission received 
the agreements of SS<>1 furniture manufac- 
turers to abide by a code of honest labelling, 
which hail lteen adopted by a conference of 
the furniture industry itself. At the other 
end of business we find the small retail mer- 
chants working together to get rid of local 
abuses. The "pnller-in," for example, has 
long been one of the tragi-comic characters 
of the shop business. He stands in front of 
the store to buttonhole customers and ease 
or force them inside the door. Recently 
three mercantile associations in New York 
City decided that they wanted no more 
pullcrs-iu annoying the shoppers in their 
vicinity. Accordingly they met and drafted 
a petition to the aldermen. A city or- 
dinance was lu'cesstrv to get the result, but 
the initiative came from the trade in its 
desire to protect the public upon which its 
welfare depended. 

Business, big or small, is learning wisdom 
from these accumulating instances. The 
dishonest or reckless business man who 
sought to be a taw unto himself has little 
chance to survive. He is being driven out 
I iv the determination of business as a whole 
and through its separate associations, to 
make laws for its own governance. 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand 

Executives say: — 

^*If I could onlydictate while freah 
in my mind." 

"U'a the 'ring and wait* ■yilean." 

"She can't help me with other thinga." 

"When I'm here alone I'm helplemi." 

"If «hr could only take it u fast aa I 
think."' 

"I'm forced to cut dictation •hort." 
'■On' iiek.ao my letter! have to wait." 

That's enough! I'll tend in the coupon 
below on general principlei. 




Blanche Seward 

declares that, if it weren't for The Dicta- 
phone, ihe never could handle hrr present 
portion • aa Secretary to Mr. Graham and 
head of a department 

What's Wrong 
With Shorthand 
Secretaries say: — 

"I'm aura be aaid that, but . . 

"Hour* waited while he'* in confer* 
ence." 

"No one elae can read my notes." 

"I'm nothing but a bell-hop." 

"ThcRC endleaa notes make me duury," 

"Thoac awful waiTa while he chata 
over the phone." 

"No time for real secretarial work." 

Thai's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 



MAIL WITH 

YOUR LETTERHEAD 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
ISA Nassau St., New York City 

□ Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model to without 
obligation. 

□ [want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
"What's Wrong with Shorthand?" 

I am a Secretary □ 
Executive Q (jCbtck Out) 

IjJ., i i MilimJ* Sir., Ttr**t*, 1 *t? j * 
,.,,„,■.,.,„ 



"A great saver of time" 

'It is the greatest possible convenience to have at hand," declares 
James B. Graham, President of the Lycoming Trust Company 



You need only read his testimony to realize 
hou' much The Dictaphone can help any 
executive. A trial (see coupon) will con- 
vince even the most skeptical 

IT'S the greatest time-saver I ever 
had the privilege of using. Avail- 
able day or night, before or after hours. 
Convenience itself." 

Sharp and clear comes this statement 
of facts from James B. Graham, Presi- 
dent of Lycoming Trust Company, 
W'illiamsport, Pa., the largest financial 
institution in Northern Central Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Graham is Chairman of 
the Board of Lycoming Manufactur- 
ing Company, (makers of Lycoming 
Motors), of Spencer Heater Company, 
President of Crescent Refractories Com- 
pany, (makers of high-grade firebrick), 
and President of the W'illiamsport 
Y. M. C. A. 

Directness is characteristic of this 
forceful man. Too busy to tolerate the 
cumbersome and old-fashioned, he em- 
ploys the modern Dictaphone method 
— and gives credit where due. He 
continues: 



"The instant availability of The 
Dictaphone enables me to place dic- 
tation thereon at any time and save 
untold time. Its greatest convenience 
is at odd times, when I may be in the 
office alone. Then I am able to dispose 
of many matters which may be type- 
written later. 

"All our executives and secretaries 
are thoroughly sold on The Dicta- 
phone and would not think of return- 
ing to shorthand." 

Blanche A. Seward, Secretary to Mr. 
Graham, transcribes all his dictation, 
yet has time for other duties as head 
of one of the departments in his bank. 

"Bank work must be completed 
every day," says Miss Seward. "With 
shorthand it was almost impossible to 
do that, as it was possible to take dic- 
tation only after banking hours. The 
Dictaphone ended that and enabled 
me to undertake other duties. 

"I would not think of going back 
to shorthand. And I cannot believe 
any girl would, if she gave The Dicta- 
phone a fair trial." 



DI/7TATE TU 

THE DICTAPHONE 

PTe6 us EAT, off , 1 

and double your ability to get things done 



When writing to nictu-nn.ti Ruj» Canunos )>/«]» mrnluin Satian'i Huiinrti 
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Insure your 

parcel post 




THVAiV. is no need to take uchuiu-e 
of suffering a loss on parcel i>ost 
packages damaged, stolen or de- 
stroyed in transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North America 
Coujkhi Book, as issued in con- 
venient denominations, and, at the 
cost of a few cents per package, 
you are assured of prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment in 
the event of mishap. 



the North America 

<way 



"Hi* Otdett American 
Fire and Marine 
Inturance Company" 

Foandtd 1792 



Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia. Pa. . Pept. N 9 

Name ... „.._..„-. — 

City State 

Wnnts information on Parcel Post Insurance 





The South' s Supreme Hotel 

A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
'Where Southern Hospitality Flowers" 

Guest's Comforts above all else 

Rates from 
$3-5° 

Golf for Biltmore guests 



no. McEtiuk Bowmnn. Pre*. 
. B. JimUmm, Maniujer 



Wrn. Candler. Vice-Prm. 
W. C. Royer. Ano. Mgr. 



^LITHOGRAPHED 
,\ LETTERHEADS t 

$1.25 per 1000 

IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25.000 at fl.5O-lZ.50O at $1.75 or 
6.250 our Minimum «t 12. 25 per 1000 
Complete — Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART W08I AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 W«t 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR B001 LET OF PAPER AND EXUUVIM.S | 
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TIMELY 

"Nation's Business gives the business man what 
be badly needs, the best current thought, the 
best forward look on all business problems," says 
Ernest T. Trigv>. President of John Lucas and 
Company. PhiJadelphia. "1 read it more relig- 
iously than any other magazine." 
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The Used Car and 
Scrap Heaps 

By KaV.MO.NU II. DlKTKlCII 

r PIIE used car has quietly been devel- 
A oping into one of the real problems of 
the future for the automobile manufacturer. 
Its proportions arc increasing with the same 
accumulative growth that characterized the 
tu tivity and determination of the partisans 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to make their 
hobby a part of the Constitution. 

The unparalleled prosperity in every line 
of industry in this country at the present 
time, the amelioration of living conditions 
generally and the unabated interest of the 
buying public in the new types of automo- 
bile have concealed the problem of the used 
ear from the view of the manufacturer. In 
his steady climb to the saturation point with 
his unlimited output, the manufacturer has 
lii'innic lc~s and less aware of the possible 
boomerang in his unlimited production. 

The recent report from the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Department of Agriculture 
showed that there were 22,001, 368 motor 
vehicles in operation in the United States in 
1926. Of this numlicr 19,237,171 were pas- 
senger cars. It is no rash estimate to state 
that by the end of the year 1931, one-third 
of this number or 0,412,393 motor vehicles, 
will Ih* standing idle behind a sturdy iron 
fence in a used car yard. In the conglom- 
erate will be found models of every type of 
manufactured automobile. 

Many Models of Cars 

ACCORDING to a recent, statement of 
i» Albert Reeves, General Manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
— "There are now 620 models of American 
motor cars at* from $300 to $9,000 offered 
to the American public by 43 makers." 
Practically every dealer of the 52,592 mo- 
tor vehicle dealers in this country has a 
leased space in which he exhibits various 
used types of these 620 models and sells at 
least two each day of those that have been 
turned in or exchanged. The used prod- 
uct for side may vary in degree of use from 
1,000 miles to 8,000 miles or, in terms of 
cash, from the first cash down payment 
to the fourth monthly payment. 

In some used car parks the vehicles for 
sale arc cared for and made attractive in 
tin' -:imc manner that the thrifty Japanese 
in Southern California keep their vege- 
tables watered, fresh and ready for imme- 
diate consumption. In other parks the 
merchandise for sale is given only the at- 
tention of a smear of figures with the low- 
est possible down payment on the sale price 
as the lure to the passing buyer. 

Many workers in lowly ]H>sitions among 
the 3,305,000 persons employed directly in 
the automobile industry have bought in 
these used ear parks a means of convey- 
ing them to and from the plant anil of 
giving their families an outing in the coun- 
try on Sundays and holidays. As their 
condition improves, these same workers 
purchase higher priced used care "to show 
off" k'fore the college companions of their 
sons and daughters. 

Tho«e ui exrriiitve and other high sal- 
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aried positions in the industry eventually 
turn into these auto boneyards their sec- 
ond and third renewals of well built models. 
The model that is most attractive is the 
type of car that is likely to change owners 
frequently. The model that has little to 
commend it is doomed to remain unhandled 
and to begin its disintegration early. The 
position of this despised model is not unlike 
that of the unfortunate old maid at the 
party. The point of all this is that the 
number of used cars steadily increases. 

It seems reasonable to assert that in the 
course of a period of years the chief men- 
ace of the production in quantity of new 
automobiles will be the used car. The ap- 
proximation of perfection in the building 
of the chassis has made the mechanical 
equipment of the automobile an unques- 
tioned certainty. The scientific progress 
of paint and lacquer producers has made 
the refinishing of a used car an inexpen- 
sive operation. The improvements in parts 
and ornamental devices are available to 
the buyer for a small sum. 



Menace of Used Car Competition 

\V7Tni these adv:i!it:me.-- "I" chassis, paint 
* * and improved parts the used car v. ill 
compare favorably in the congested traffic | 
or on the open highway with the higher 
priced new car. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the improvements in the new models 
will not appear with such rapidity and with 
such decided changes in design, color and 
comfort that they will completely overwhelm 
the owners and drivers of used cars. As 
long as the used car persists, its numlicrs 
will continue to gain on the output total 
of new cars to such an extent that the 
manufacturer will 1k> compelled to Beck 
a means of reducing the second rate com- 
petition that he has built. 

The bachelor who has lived out of a 
can or from the counter of the delicates- 
sen store may grow impatient with the 
delay of his new wife in preparing a home 
cooked meal of fresh foods, but after he 
has eaten to his limit a daintily prepared, 
neatly served, tasty dinner, he regrets that 
he ever carried his evening meal in a bag. 
Working on this same principle of improve- 
ment in living conditions the automobile 
manufacturers might make a decided 
change in the industry by announcing to 
the public on a certain date in the future 
that all used cars will be withdrawn from 
the market. Such an announcement would 
probably be greeted with an outburst of 
opposition. The average buyer of used 
cars might grumble for the moment. If it 
were demonstrated to him, however, that 
his newest purch:ise had liecn in the care- 
less hands of several other masters and 
that his very reasonable payment for it 
probably was only a scant sum over the 
price that the dealer would receive from 
the junk man for the useful parts in the 
car, then the buyer of the used car would 
comprehend that his position in the traffic 
or on the highway is a perilous one. 

A former ambassador from a highly pros- 
perous nation to an intriguing Oriental na- 
tion fixed the course of his business career 
in a most calculating manner in his youth. 
He decided to place his hard-earned sav 
ings in a business in which the commodity 

When writing 




.Able employes and a lagging 

office ' f 'frequently jbund together 



MANY an executive, confident iu the 
ability of his employe*, is at a loss 
to account for low office output. Even 
Ins ;i--t>!:iiits cannot give him Hi'- answer. 

Gradually be conies to realize tbal there 
is something inherently wrong with the of- 
fice itself — something which neither be nor 
his employes have been trained to cope with. 

There often i» something wrong, of 
course. And in many such cases, trained 
investigation has shown 
that "something" to be 
inefficient office equipment. 

No office, however com- 
petent its employes, can 
move work faster than the 
office itself is equipped to 
move it. 

As now developed in the 
new CtUihc-Wtrniekt .Sire- 
ice, efficient office equip- 
ment combines three es- 
sential*: 1. the right kind 



OLOBE-WERNICKE 
EQUIPMENT 

i Tit t utif I 

Steel Filing Cabinet! 
Steel Shelving 
Steel Safci and Storage 
Cabinet! 
Sectional Booltcmtei 
Satrxuanl Filing Syitem 
Viable Record Service 
MtMiellanciiui lujuiniurtil 

Deampfrvcfitrr<j|uTrunun> 
o/ ihrjr icemi irnl /rrr (in rr- 
i;ki o. L T «e the coupon below. 



of equipment for your particular busi- 
ness; 2, its convenient, srwctMxinacrvillf 
arrangement; and 3, a knowledge of how 
to use it efficiently and economically. 

Glol>e- Wernicke Service brings direct to 
fem all lliat is new and practical in office 
layout and equipment. Facts, figures, and 
plans— derived from exhaustive research 
In actual office condition* — arc now ready 
to be conveyed to you by specially trained 
consultants in office equip- 
ment, wholly without obli- 
gation on your part. 



ITionc, write, or call 
on your nearest Glot>e- 
Wern icke Dealer — today t 
lie will gladly send his 
consultant in office equip- 
ment, at your conve- 
nience. Or, if you pre- 
fer, just sign and mail in 
the coupon at the bottom 
of this |>age. 




OFFICE 
■•— — 



EQUIPMENT SERVICE 



THE (.U)BE WKIlMi M. < ■> , IV,. I. N ». Cincinnati. Ohio 
WttL 111.- uuilcMlamlintf that I aiwuroi- : Iili*atmn - 

□ riraae have the ncarcat Globe- Wcruicke Dealer arrange uilh me for an 
appointment. 

□ Aim, pleaae lend tree descriptive literature od the I olio wing ileau: (Sat 
eWpauml Litt ■*•*•). 



This rmhtem ap- 
fttn nn /*» win- 
dow of mryitalrt 
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AVrrwv. Loot for it 
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Read 



this editorial 

published in June ist 
"Forbes" Magazine 

How many individuals in your organiza- 
tion use postage stamps? How many 
have authority to send in requisitions for 
stamps? What means have you of know- 
ing that every stamp bought is used for 
the purpose requisitioned? Perhaps all 
your stamp orders go to one central 
authority. Even in this case, has that 
authority a system for checking up so 
as to make sure that no 
tabs'on stair, P s 8° astray. In 
POSTAGE large organizations the 
STAMPS yearly stamp bill runs in- 
to thousands of dollars— 
in some lines of business into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Surely, therefore, 
it is businesslike to adopt and carry out 
an adequate checking system. More- 
over, it is inadvisable to place before 
young employees so easy a means for 
trifling dishonesty as is imposed upon 
them when they are called upon to handle 
stamps loosely. Perhaps the best system 
of all for sizeable business concerns is to 
have every letter put through a stamping 
machine. This eliminates handling of 
stamps by employees. It also keeps an 
accurate record of the number of letters 
mailed daily. 

THE 

MULTIPOST 

Stamp Af fixer and Recorder 

Saves time, stamps, money. Releases, 
moistens, cuts off, affixes and counts each 
stamp at one stroke. (Five operations 
by hand — one with the Multipost.) 
Keeps stamps, in rolls, locked in one safe 
place. Protects them against loss, spoil- 
age, misuse. Centralizes control, dis- 
places loose han- 
dling of stamps 
(money). Clean, 
sanitary, orderly. 
Modernites mail- 
ing — pays for it- 
self in any office. 
Covered by 
strong guarantee. 
Representatives 
in large cities. 
Mail coupon for 
free trial, or book- 
let which reveals 
the extent o( 
waste in hand 
stamping. 



■W i III I ■■«■■■»— 

Muliiport Co.. Dept. D-9, Rocheswr. N.Y 

Send Multipoit on Free TrisI 

Send Booklet 

(check your preference) 

Firm.. , - • — _ 

Address wm 




sold would never be returned by the pur- 
chaser. After reviewing the various possible 
lines of investment he decided that the 
randy business offered positive safety for 
investment. He figured that the purchaser 
or the receiver of the sweets usually con- 
sumed the sweets immediately after the 
time of purchase. (The percentage of re- 
turned candy sold in the United States has 
yet to reach the total of 5 per cent.) Today 
he is one of the foremost manufacturers 
and retailers of assorted candies. The mil- 
lions that be has acquired from the sale of 
his promptly consumed candies are earning 
interest in numerous enterprises. 

Is there not in the career of this emi- 
nently successful business man an analogy 
for the automobile manufacturer in the sug- 
gestion already brought to his notice in 
this article? Would not the sweeping re- 
moval of used cars from the streets and 
the highways aid in the solution of the 
congested traffic problem, give the buyer 
a better grade of new automobile and as- 
sure the manufacturer and the dealer a 
stabilized price for the new product? Of 
MOtM there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the new car and the used car. The 
power of a manufacturer's product to re- 
main on the road, to keep abreast of the 
other manufacturer's product on the road 
or to pass the other manufacturer's prod- 
uct on the road is the best recommenda- 
tion of a manufacturer's product. 

But to see his product in the scrap 
heaps that dot the roadside or in the pub- 
lic dumps that mar the outskirts of every 
hamlet and town in the country must be 
an eye-opener to the manufacturer whose 
thoughts are for his product's tomorrows 
not for its yesterdays. Rusting heaps of 
dismantled automobiles are fast becoming 
eyesores to refined tourists and to better- 
roads enthusiasts. Their existence in time 
will bring ti|>on them the same campaign 



of obliteration that made such effective 
improvements in rural bill-board advertis- 
niu. These eyesores are constant remind- 
ers to the manufacturer and to the buyer 
of the final resting place that awaits the 
used car. Isn't there a decided advantage 
in having candy promptly devoured over 
having sticky, stringy, half-eaten pieces 
messing wherever they are left? 

As long as the used car serves its pur- 
pose of utility, as long as it takes the buyer 
to his destination and returns him to his 
home, exercise it to the full extent of its 
utility. When it has exhausted its utility, 
withdraw the used car from the traffic and 
replace it with a product that is an ad- 
vance over the withdrawn product. Scrap 
the worn-out car, but scrap it with econ- 
omy and wisdom. Do the task along the 
lines of the internationally known manu- 
facturer of moderate priced automobiles 
who purchased 109 vessels of 813,820 tons 
for $1,710,000 from the merchant fleet cor- 
jioration of an extravagant government. 
Salvage for replacement purposes and for 
secondary use the parts of the used car 
that made it & factor in traffic. Place a 
proper estimate on the value and utility 
of the parts according to their period of 
service and deterioration. 

Then put those parts in service where 
their deterioration will not be likely to 
cause injury or damage. Make the re- 
maining parts ready for the furnace and 
reuse in a weakened capacity, or drop 
them on one of the many junk piles that 
now cover the bottom of the ocean. This 
ideal absorption of the used car by the 
manufacturer through his dealers after the 
completion of a specified mileage or at the 
end of a stated number of years, and the 
disposition of the salvaged parts will give 
to the manufacturer a sane protection 
against any drop in price that may arise 
from a surplus of used cars. 



A New Structural Material 



NEW STRUCTURAL materials are al- 
ways important to industry and pre- 
sent excellent examples of the new 
competition. Some such new materials are 
developed to meet a peculiar need, an ex- 
ample being an alloy of iron containing 
more than IS per cent of chromium, and 
particularly useful where nitric acid is in- 
volved. The improvement of an old process 
or product sometimes results in a substan- 
tially new structural material. This is tak- 
ing place with the development of improved 
plating methods, in which familiar metals 
may be so deposited on an iron or steel 
base as to remove most of the objections 
to the customary plates. 

It has been found that gases held in the 
surface of the iron or steel play much mis- 
chief in preventing nickel, for example, be- 
ing deposited in a manner to secure adher- 
ence so firm that the plated metal can Ix? 
worked in ways similar to those applied to 
ordinary iron, steel, brass, and alloys. Some 
think that the plated metal conforms to 
the crystal structure of the base metal and 
that the gas held Wtween these crystals 
contributes to peeling and other phenomena 
characteristic of non-adherent plate. 
The new process provides an inexpensive 



way of removing this gas, after which de- 
IK)sited metal seems to form a bond best 
described as an alloy bond with the base 
metal. Whatever trie theoretical explana- 
tion, it has been demonstrated that metal 
so treated, when plated with soft nickel, 
may be rolled into a tube and the edges 
Imtt-soldered, giving a condenser or evapo- 
rator tube heavily nickeled inside and out, 
with a coating so perfect as to enable it to 
stand strong alkalies over a long time. 

The mechanical refrigerator manufacturer 
finds in sheets plated and then formed in 
dies the best structural material for his 
refrigerating units so far. Heavy coats of 
chromium can be put upon such nickel 
without faulty adherence. 

Farmers will be interested to know that 
wire degasificd can then be hot coated with 
zinc, resulting in a wire for woven fence 
that will last many times beyond the wire 
ordinarily found on the farm. 

This soft nickel can also !«■ rolled, 
formed, bent, and otherwise manipulated, 
the coated metal going with the base metal 
in a manner that is both surprising and 
gratifying. The advantages of plating metal 
before fabrication are important enough to 
justify the nanus — a new structural material. 
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Elliott- 

Accounting - Writing^Machines 



No other accounting-writing machine has the flat 
writing surface which gives Elliott-Fisher its 
ability to do several jobs in a single operation. 

This feature explains why Elliott-Fisher-equipped 
accounting departments get so much more work 
done in far less time and at lower cost. 

But accuracy is not sacrificed to speed. Elliott- 
Fisher is self-checking. And its automatic-electric 
operation allows the operator to devote all the 
time to productive work. 

We welcome the opportunity to show business 
men just where Elliott-Fisher can effect actual sav- 
ings and give them closer control of their business. 
Ask us to explain these facts to you. 




Sundstrand 

Adding. Figuring lr Bookkeeping Machines — Cash Registers 




mmdstrand has definite extra advantages to offer the 
«3 adding machine buyer. 

The logically arranged ten-key keyboard makes Sund- 
strand faster and more accurate. Columns locate them- 
selves automatically. Mistakes arc less likely to occur. 
Every Sundstrand machine has this valuable feature. 

Direct subtraction — which means no complements to 
figure and every step printed — is as speedy and accurate 
an operation as ordinary addition. Sundstrand performs 
direct subtraction by simply touching a key. Touch an- 
other key and this machine multiplies by the automatic- 
shift method. 

Add to these features complete visibility, portability and 
dependable endurance, and you will see how definitely 
superior Sundstrand machines are. Yet Sundstrand prices 
are comparatively low. They will be sent on request. 



fjtneral Qffi Equipment Corporation 



i I Uiott Fhhtr Dit -hh » 

The Kll iott- Fisher Division mar- 
kets Elliott -Fisher Accounting- 
Writing Machines designed to meet 
every accounting requirement. 



Elliott-Fisher Company hat 
acquired the business and 
assets of the Sundstrand Cor- 
poration. 

Products of both com- 
panies axe marketed by the 
General Office Equipment 



Corporation through in 
Elliott- Fisher and .Sund- 
strand Divisions. 

Sales and service offices are 
maintained by GOEC in the 
principal cities of the United 
States and foreign countries. 



Sundstrand Division 

The Sundstrand Division markets 
Sundstrand Adding, Subtracting 
and Bookkeeping Machines and 
t j-.1i Registers. 



342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Insure Your Property 
This Easy, 
Economical Way 




TTERE'S protection that can be 
Xi relied upon to keep out the 
tresspasser — to 8top constant leaks 
and losses from an unguarded 
premises. It is the American Chain 
Link Fence that today is protecting 
hundreds of industrial properties 
throughout the United States. 

Easily installed, easily and cheaply 
maintained, American Chain Link 
Fence gives you perfect protection. 
The sturdy chain-link, galvanized 
mesh illustrated below accounts 
for its long life. 




Now is a good tune to in vest igate t he benefits 
ofthisform of property insurance- Lrt us show 
you how economical, dependable Ameri- 
can Chain Link Fence can cut down plane 
maintenance costs for you — how it can give 
you security that no other protection oflers. 
A letter ad dreseed to our Chicago Office will 
bring lull information. No obligationto you. 

AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 
7 South Dearborn Street • Chieigo, Ittlnoii 

Factory: LibcrtyvilU, III 




Kanuf^renofSujH^r\^r^formfw25ywrs 



MUCH has been written about the cot- 
ton weevil, but the fame of its more 
destructive cousin the common clothes- 
moth has remained un- 
There's Little noticed outside the 
Choice Between pages of those handy 
Two Weevils volumes usually pre- 
sented to young ladies 
about to wed, thinks the keeper of "A 
Business Man's Diary," printed in the 
Manchester Guardian Commercial. In 
America there is a glimmering of concern 
about the pest, he notes, for 

the Better Fabrics League of America has 
evidently been doing research on the elothes- 




moth. for it estimates that the annual loss 
inflicted on Americans by this insect is $100,- 
000.000. Commenting on this estimate, a 
writer in the Textile World says that before 
he accepts it he must be informed whether it 
was made while women clothed or since they 
have taken to merely decorating their fig- 
ures; the average woman's wardrobe, he in- 
~i-t.-, dors nut contain enough wool tu give 
sustenance to a single healthy clothes-moth. 
He has evidently been stimulated by learn- 
ing of the loss, for he suggests that research 
might be directed to finding a larva which 
cotdd be woven into women's clothes and 
which would only become active after the 
garments had been worn. If by such means 
the annual damage could be raised to $300,- 
000.000 it would do something to balance 
women's ever lessening textile covering. He 
must be a bachelor, for otherwise he must 
have known of fashion moth.* — the despair of 
husbands luk! fathers anil the patron sunt of 
charwomen and their daughters — which de- 
stroy a whole dress by a mere flick of their 
wings. 

1 1 13 scarcely a secret that Lancashire's 
■ trade in broadcloth with the United 
States has shrunk in an alarming degree, 
chictly because of un- 
All Is Not fair trading in this 
English That country, declares the 
Is Broadcloth Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. As the 
English see the situation: 

Immense quantities of the "grey broad- 
cloth" are now being turned out by Ameri- 



can manufacturers, and most of this is being 
passed off on consumers as being of British 
origin. The bulk of it is certainly not of 
British origin, and as a result of the poor 
quality of this "pirated broadcloth," British 
exporters are being blamed for poor goods. 

Our Commercial Secretary in the United 
States has taken up the case on behalf oi 
manufacturers here and is advocating the 
adoption of some kind of trademark which 
would safeguard the British exporter to 
some degree. There are obstacles to such 
a step, I understand, but it is very evident 
that a form of self-protection is needful. 

SECRETARY MELLON is "as decent 
a man as ever stepped and a good 
frind to this counthry," declares Sergeant 
Murphy, the prototype 
Now, It Seems of our own Mr. Dooley, 
There Were Two who regularly discourses 
Irishmen ... to his cronie Heddle on 
topic-- of the day. In a 
conversation reported to the English Re- 
view by A. P. Garland, these two worthies 
are discussing Mr. Mellon's reply to one of 
Mr. Churchill's notes on the war debts. 
Says Sergeant Murphy: 

But remimber he's a politician, and an 
American politician has to be wan hundherd 
per cint. American, meanin' that he knows 
who his grandfather was on both sides, and 
wan hundherd per cint. American means wan 
hundherd per cint. anti-British. So to keep 
his end up with the pathriotic voter he has, 
at measured inthervals, to put John Bull in 
his place be a speech or a letther. He means 
no harm be it. He's just fulfillin' an un- 
pleasant duty, accordin' to the faculties God 
has given him. 

That's why Mist.her Mellon felt so hurt, at 
the owdacity of Misther Churchill inther- 
ferin* in a purely domestic matter. 

"Be Heavens!" he says, "if this fellah's 
goin' to be fussy over a harmless statement 
about European debts, life won't be worth 
Ir- in'. We'll be havin' him shortly askin' us 
how we wangled the concessions for the 
Panama Canal, what we're doin' in Haiti 
and Nicaragua, ami other personal questions. 
It's for us to make insinuations and suggest 
imperialism and land-grabbin' — not for thim. 
All we claim is the right to atthribute the 
worst motives to Great Britain on all 000*- 
shuns — and answerin' back." 

AMERICA holds her industrial lcader- 
ship because labor and capital are work- 
ing together instead of quarreling, declares 
"Glaswegian" in a let- 
Reds Bleached, tor printed in the Lon- 
But Our Money don Spectator. From his 
Holds Its Color five years in this coun- 
try, he reports his im- 
pressions with saying — 

the workers here accept experiments of all 
kinds without distrust or suspicion. The 
creation of large combines is not looked upon 
:i- a m>-aiii of crtl-hmg tin- wage-earner; com- 
bines are welcomed ; the bigger the better, 
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Unruly Horsepower 
runs up your production costs 




IN Industry.amightyforcesprings 
from the heart of the coal pile. 
Unless this force is carefully har- 
nessed it becomes rampant and un- 
ruly. It breaks away from useful 
work and escapes from the engines 
of Industry. Fuel is wasted ... up 
goes the cost curve. 

To restrain unruly horsepower 
is the function of Johns-Manville 
products of Asbestos. They hold 
it in check, they guide it to the 



places where it can efficiently per- 
form useful work. 

Johns-Manville insulations, 
packings, refractory cements, all 
serve industry and the entire nation 
by taming unruly horsepower. 

Let a Johns-Manville power spe- 
cialist go over your plant to sug- 
gest means by which the products 
of asbestos can keep your horse- 
power within the traces and bring 
down your cost of production. 



JOHNS-MANVILLE 

SAVES HORSEPOWER 



JOHNH-MANV1M.K COM' . MADISON A VK. , At »I.T ST.. NKW YOKK lluxoir.. IM M.l. !.<WI CitlM Kun Cai«»!>» c ANAOIAX Ji ill.Ng-MAN VI U.K IX>.. Ltd.. TORONTO 
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Pumping Gas 
for Industry 

Equipment by Worthington 
oldest builders of gas engines in America 




Desaird Station of the Interstate Natural Cos Co., bit . at Monroe, La., which pumps natural gai 
from the Monroe field to New Orleans. One of a chain of the finest and most modern gas pumping 
stations in America, built by Ford, Bacon &• Darts, Inc., and equipped with VCortbington Gas 
Engines direct connected with Worthington Cas Compressors which compress gas up to 350 pounds 



WORDS THAT MEAN 

WORTHINGTON 

v-" Pioneering 

Trustworthiness 

Experience 

Competency 

Efficiency 

Conservation 

World-Wide 



PRODUCTS OF 

WORTHINGTON 

•8? 

PUMPS 

COMPRESSORS 

CONDENSERS and 
AUXILIARIES 

OIL and GAS ENGINES 

FEEDWATER HEATERS 

WATER and OIL METERS 

literature on Request 



WORTHINGTON 




7535-10 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

T15 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY BRANCH offices in 24 CITIES 
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and 5 per cent of labor is organized. The 
sole qualification for employment ia being 
able to tum out the work. Bonus (or pay- 
ment by results) works so well from tiie 
wage-earners' point of view that when a large 
concern here gave notice that from a certain 
date bonus would cease and a higher day 
rate would be paid, the workers would not 
have it ; yet their day rate would have made 
their wage practically the same. 

A worker who can turn out more than the 
general run not only makes more bonus but 
is rated a few cents an hour higher. Inter- 
changeability of labor is very popular. For 
instance, if one department is very slack, an- 
other very busy, the men are transferred, 
and if they can turn out the work they are 
retained; if not, they arc suspended. 

Trade union restrictions are unknown, the 
right to work rules, so there is no strangle- 
hold on the worker. There are many in- 
stances of men (who on the Clyde and else- 
where were fighting each other as well as 
the employers) working on the same job 
making good money, yet according to trade 
union rules neither should be at the job. 
Many of these men were Red when they 
came over, but they are "bleached" now. 
They have constant employment, and it id 
constant — no ca' canny. 

TO THE things for which Shakespeare 
stands in the minds of the English peo- 
ple an American would add the bard's ad- 
vertising value, says the 
Well, a 24-Sheet Nation and Athenaeum, 
Would Spread when commenting on 
His Plays the throngs of tourists 
who go to Stratford to 
worship at his shrine. A few lines suffice 
to show that the suggested usage is not 
good English: 

An American idolator, an impresario fresh 
from a "record-breaking" tour, who went to 
the birthday celebration, was breathless with 
indignation at our neglect of Shakespeare 




"as an advertising medium." This artless 
Babbitt is amazed at the way we do not do 
things over here. He asks why we do not 
"boost" Shakespeare. The short reply is that 
we do: we boost him, we orate over him 
— we do nearly everything with him short 
of reading him and playing him. "Shake- 
speare as an advertising medium" — well, that 
is not the idiom of Stratford, but our critic 
should not lament for nothing. He is not 
(he first to tread the "holy ground" with the 
resolute tread of the publicity man. He 
only shouts a little Under than the rest. 

WHETHER it hurts an oyster to be 
masticated ia still a question in Eng- 
land, but the controversy may be nearer 
settlement for the pres- 
And It's Still entat ion of an American 
News When a viewpoint by the Mtm- 
Man Bites a Dog Chester Guardian Week- 
ly. In New York, this 
journal reports, the question "has been 
very loftily dealt with" by the secretary 
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When you DELIVER 




— the time to think 
of delivery is when 
you write the order. 

It is the carbon-copy duplicate of the 
customer's order or invoice — or in 
retail business the sales slip — which 
supplies shipping directions, packing 
slip, label for the package, receipt 
of delivery — whatever your kind 
of business calls for. Therefore, the 
original form must be made and J' ■ 
signed by those familiar with key 
operations in all types of business. 

Delivery is a KEY 
Operation. 
Protect it! Efficiently! 



Rediform 



CARBON COPY/ RECORDS 

M FOR TH E KEY 

OPERATIONS 
M OF BUSINESS 



"Wlx "Autographic Registers — Continuous 
Interfolded or Continuous Interleaved 



to the American Oyster Growers' and Deal- 
ers' Association. To quote: 

This authority says that it does not mat- 
ter whether an oyster minds being bitten or 
not, because, anyway, it is bad form to bite 
oysters, which are always swallowed whole 
by the best people. Still, there is this much 
to be said for vulgarians— if they do want 
to chew their oysters, and if they will do it 
with sufficient lack of outward expression, 
only the oyster will know what they are 
about. 

And quite apart from the oyster's famous 
reputation for discretion, the very nature of 
the offense will ensure that the guilty secret 
is in good keeping: 

You mustn't bite the oyster, 
For the action's incorrect, 
And if you bite the oyster 

You will forfeit its respect; 
But the oyster's a secretive beast 

And if you bite it well 
You're pretty sure of this, at least— 
The oystcr'll never tell. 



Alcohol from Gas 

THE SYNTHETIC methanol or wood 
alcohol which comes to our shores is 
made from gas derived from coal, and one 
of the great chemical companies of this 
country is now producing synthetic pure 
methanol from the same raw material. 
There are other sources of the necessary 
gases, one being the fermentation tanks of 
a midwest company which manufactures :i 
solvent used in lacquer production. When 
the corn is fermented by the particular 
bacterium selected in accordance with the 
product wanted, a great quantity of hydro- 
gen and carbon-dioxide arises. The com- 
pany decided to conserve these gases and 
put them to work, and eventually erected 
a plant for the synthesis of ammonia from 
this waste hydrogen. 

The carbon dioxide was scrubbed out 
and wasted in this process, for only ihe 
hydrogen was wanted for combination 
with the nitrogen of the air. 

This not only left the waste problem 
partly solved but produced a commodity 
somewhat foreign to the usual l>iisim>s ><> 
the company and added to the quantity of 
synthetic anhydrous ammonia which has 
done so much to drive the price of that 
article to limits lower than ever before in 
history. 

The ammonia plant was a great success 
and in fact operated at nearly 100 per cent 
alwve rated capacity, but meanwhile for 
some two years the company had conducted 
research and was prepared to convert the 
ammonia plant into a methanol plant, and 
today we have in this installation the first 
factory in the world, so far as we know, 
producing commercially pure synthetic 
methanol from hydrogen and carbon diox- 
ide, both the waste gases of this fermenta- 
tion process. 

The operations are really commercial, 
going forward at the rate of 3,000 gallons 
of product per day. 

This affords another testimonial to the 
earning power of research, another indica- 
tion of what can be done with waste mate- 
rials, even gases, and a further accession to 
the ranks of synthetic chemistry which of- 
fers such intensive competition for the old 
met hods. 



Every Key Operation Invoices Other 
Operations. Sales records affect stock-keep- 
ing, production, invoicing and billing, ship- 
ping and delivery. Every key-operation 
record affects others in similar fashion. 
For time-saving, accuracy, efficiency, these 
original records must be of right type and 
design for the purpose 

Rediform Records Automatically Serve 
These Other Operations, To make four 
duplicates of the original takes no more 
time than to make two. Rediforms are de- 
signed to give you, in one writing of a key 
operation, automatic notice to all other 
operations concerned. This is because they 
include all types of product, and all varia- 



tions ir. type, necessary for complete service 
to the key operations of any business. 

Leaders in Developing a Great Business 
Principle. The history of* this company 
hce.ii n with the invention of the sales book 
and is the story of the carbon-copy principle 
which is today responsible for key-operation 
control of business by carbon-copy records. 

Leaders in Developing Products to Ex~ 
press the Principle. Over 90' ' v of all paten- 
ted improvements in multiple forms and 
devices — extending over almost fifty years — 
are embodied in the advanced and varied 
line of Rediform products which we offer 
you in 1927. 





Rediform Sales Booka end 
Manifold Books 

Every type fur every purpoae— wit h 
■11 the lateat improvement*, and a 
acrvice in dcilsn thai make* any 
type more efficient. 



Rediform "WW" Autographic 
Rcfia'cra 

Note that aides arc cut t«ir to 
ihoe the conrcniem, eaailv au- 
dited Flatpaklt forma, and locked 
compartment lor audit copy. 



Rediform Continuoua In 
sad Interleaved 

Permir variation in color, Wright 
and quality of different ahecra. 
Rediform Interleaved ia Interleav- 
ed with carbon papir throughout. 



For funnel in/o remit ion. frit out imipott helm*', atlut h to huaineaa letterhead und moil to 

AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Factoriea: Elmira, N. Y.. Niagara Falla, N. Y. Sales and Service Office! in Principal Clriea 



Hava your representa- 
tive call to diacuia 
the application of Redi- 
form carbon copy rec- 
ewsla (o key operation, 
of coy huiineaa. 



Name 



HiitinrM 



Pnaition 



Addreei 
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Business Views in Review 



By Robert L. Barnes 



NO golfer should miss 
this chance to inject a 
bit of certainty into a very un- 
certain game. Play the Silver 
King! With it you are sure of 
every yard of distance and all 
the putting accuracy any man 
deserves. And you have the 
big psychological advantage 
of playing the best ball made. 



•R<*. U. S. P«t. Off. 




■ OiTM PHILADELPHIA 
MCMPHI* LOS ANOILU 



Wholesale Golf Dt strihutors 



" ADVERTISING men sometimes call sd- 

*■ vertiaing 'business insurance,' and won- 
der why men who insure the world against 
every imaginable catastrophe do not insure 
their own business against the destructive 
power of silence." In 1928, in twelve of the 
loading magazines the total expenditure for 
advertising insurance was hut slightly over 
a million dollars, while nearly thirty-one 
millions were spent on advertising motor cars 
and their accessories, according to Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly on ''Insuring Insurance." 

"The question is. what particular need, or 
urgency, or intrinsic quality makes it prof- 
itable to advertise motor cars thirty times 
as much as insurance is advertised? What 
has the motor car in the way of mi.p-i. 
desirability, or potential market that insur- 
ance does not possess? Measured by human 
needs mul human standards, insurance got- 
deeper, is more potent to stir our emotions, 
and has a profountler influence on our des- 
tinies. Insurance companies are selling an 
almost priceless commodity — protection, free- 
dom from worry, peace of mind. . . . 

" Why do people stand in line to buy post- 
age stamps or railroad tickets, and let the 
insurance agent stand in line to sell them 
insurance they need far more urgently than 
they ever needed to mail a letter or make 
a journey? The answer is habit. The insur- 
ance companies have elected to do business 
that way; the public has acquiesced. But 
habits are the result of education, and the 
most powerful educator is publicity. Ad- 
vertising could reverse the situation and give 
the insurance companies the strategical posi- 
tion of active demand." 

Mr. Calkins then goes on to point out that 
even banks and trust companies arc begin- 
ning to realize they are human institutions, 
but that the insurance industry- operates 
under archaic conditions unaware that the 
world has changed. 

"Buick advertising sells Dodges as well as 
Buicks. The continued interest of the pub- 
lic in cars is more necessary to makers of 
cars than the demand for any one make of 
car. 

"If there were 'a hundred campaigns as 
good as Metropolitan Life or Hartford Fire,' 
insurance would be one of the best known, 
most interesting and most-talked-about top- 
ics of our daily lives. 

"The life companies have written eleven 
million new insurance in the last twelve 
months, and not one of us a whit wiser or 
better or more uplifted because of that fact- 
It all happened off stage. Yet the stories 
behind that vast gain would move and si ir 
us. did we but know them, as did Lind- 
bergh's flight or the Mississippi flood. 

"Insurance runs up and down the whole 
gamut of human emotions, interwoven with 
all our hopes and fears, a human service if 
there ever was one; and the industry as a 
whole continues to present to its public a 
face as cold and inscrutable as that of the 
sphinx." 

Newspapers Only One of 

Users of Telephotography 

MOST of us are familiar with the tele- 
photographic pictures that appear from 
time to time in the daily newspapers, but 
this use of transmission of pictures by wire 
is not as important as other commercial uses, 
according to the Bell Telephone Quarterly. 
It has been found that the use of telepho- 



tography is not limited to pictorial repro- 
duction, but in many cases long messages, 
typing, and printed matter can be trans- 
mitted by wire. Bond and security houses 
make use of the service in sending out news- 
paper advertising copy und details of pro- 
posed security issues. 

"Early last spring a millinery association 
in New York gave a fashion show. About 
a dozen pictures of models wearing the new 
styles were transmitted by wire to eight ter- 
minal cities, printed on art paper and deliv- 
ered to the principal newspapers in the eight 
cities. 

"An interesting development in the milli- 
nery trade as a result of this experiment was 
the demand for flower covered hats. For a 
number of years there has been very little 
call for artificial flowers for hat decoration, 
and this spring, much to the surprise of the 
trade, calls for flowers suddenly developed 
throughout the country. Upon investigation 
it was found that two of the pictures which 
were transmitted were of flowered hats de- 
signed i •specially for tin- tea dallsatlt. The 
impression was gained generally that flow- 
ered hats were again in vogue and the im- 
mediate demand for flowers is attributed by 
the millinery people to these pictures. 

"The use of tclephotographs for the trans- 
mission of documents and oilier matter used 
in litigation is one which has attracted atten- 
tion from the very first, hut it is only re- 
cently that such pictures have been accept- 
ed as evidence in court. A case in point is 
one which was heard in Boston in which a 
telephotograph of a contract transmitted 
from Chicago resulted in vacating a tem- 
porary injunction Bnd a holdover for an- 
other hearing before a permanent injunction 
could be granted." 

Work is being done on a process to make 
it possible to transmit moving pictures. 
Newsreel producers are particularly anxious 
to develop some such process. 

Among the other uses to which this ser- 
vice has been put is the transmission of 
messages in foreign languages, formulae and 
the transmission of mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawings. 

Efficiency Not Alone the 

Solution of Farm Problem 

TIT ALLACE'S FARMER warns those who 
rr see in increased efficiency the solution 
of the various agricultural problems that the 
different sections of the country face. An 
editorial says; 

"It is not possible for a man to be a low 
cost producer all of the time. This is illus- 
trated by hog cost accounting records in 
Iowa County during the past two years. One 
of the men who was exceedingly low in his 
cost two years ago was among the highest 
this past year, and vice versa. Even the 
most efficient hog man occasionally suffers 
severe losses from disease. 

"We can all become a lot more efficient, 
but the chances for increased efficiency are 
not nearly as great as most people think." 

A statement by a professor of agriculture 
that "a fourth of the people now eugaged on 
American farms could be removed without a 
noticeable decrease in total crop or live- 
stock production" prompts the Commonweal 
to several remarks. 

"If he is right, the drift oway from the 
farms is the result of economic necessity 
rather than of less tangible social factors and 
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SAFE 



KALAMAZOO 
BINDER TRAYS 

were especially designed for mechanical account- 
ing and where maximum results are being ob- 
tained, you will find "Kalamazoo" is a principal 
factor in securing the desired speed, ease and 
safety. 

If you are now using or expect to use bookkeep- 
ing machines, you will find it advisable to con- 
sider carefully the question of equipment. 

KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER COMPANY 

Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Loa Angeles, Calif. 

Sales offices in principal cities 
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manufacturer of a well 
known and widely used pro- 
dud; feels keenly the respon- 
sibility of consistently meet- 
ing the high expectations of 
his customers 

Union Drawn Steel Co. Beaver FalkPa. 



UNION DRAWN 




TEEL 





has, as a matter of fact, not kept pace with 
the working out of economic law. 

"Much c:ui be said for this point of view, 
but there are reasons for considering it spe- 
cious. In the first place, what guarantees the 
stability of labor is the amount it can net 
over and above a living wage. This factor 
would be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
farms as against the industrial town were it 
not for the fact that land values have been 
inflated for purposes of speculation to such 
an extent that capital invested in them can- 
not bear fruit in an unrestricted market, and 
for the added fact that the farm worker must 
buy in a reunited industrial market. 

^f land values were lowered and if the 
market for manufactured products were not 
artificially supported, men could work on 
farms so cheaply that machinery — even now 
on investment proportionately high in n I i- 
tion to land value — would lose a great part 
of its significance. But how accomplish 
these things? Unfortunately, nations seldom 
think of economic problems in anything ex- 
cepting economic terms until it is too late. 
The value of farm life to the average work- 
ingtnan is so obvious that if it were ever 
realised, government would hasten to safe- 
guard and promote it." 

Tariffs or Cartels — Which 
Lead to Industrial Growth? 

rpHE POLITICO-ECONOMIC question of 
1 the day, according to the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Ri porter, is to choose the open door 
with the eartel or the protective tariff with 
its unavoidable hampering of return trade. 
The World Economic Conference at Geneva 
decided on the cartel to promote national 
industrial development as distinguished from 
the protective-tariff plan. 

"It marked the clash of two opposing ideas 
in political economy: one more economic 
than political; the other more political than 
economic. In view of the conditions which 
are looked upon as most influential in the 
delayed revival "i industrial activities in Eu- 
rope, the favoring of the more economic idea 
was natural." 

The possibilities for a manufacturer in the 
United States to participate in cartels an? 
limited, if not wholly eliminated, by the 
trade-regulating statutes of the nation. But 
this fact seems to be little understood in 
other countries. In fact, cartels are often 
defended on the grounds that it is necessary 
for Europe to follow the example of the 
United States. 

"This rather inconsistent view arises from 
inability to distinguish between a single gi- 
gantic industrial organization whose purpose 
is to reduce costs by means of volume of its 
production and to acquire a dominant posi- 
tion in the market by reason of quality of 
its products, and an organization with sev- 
eral units, whose purpose is to make agree- 
ments in such matters as volume of produc- 
tion and division of markets, and thus to be 
in a position to control prices as well. 

"If all nations adopted the cartel itlea, it 
might prove effective. If all nations adopted 
the protective-tariff idea on the basis of a 
full economic recognition of the advantages 
earh possessed in raw materials, industrial 
efficiency, and so on, this idea might like- 
wise prove a sovereign remedy for develop- 
ing industry. But with some nations on one 
side and some on the other, and the possi- 
bility of converting all to unanimity on 
either side rather remote, the search for a 
way out of the difficulties which beset Euro- 
pean industry and materially affect industry 
in the United States is still u long way from 
success. 

"Trade barriers as a general means of in- 
dustrial development are not accepted as 
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advantageous by all economists in the United 
Stak*. A prominent chemist recently de- 
clared emphatically that export and import 
duties are not real factors in the permanent 
development of chemical industry. In hit; 
opinion the course of international com- 
merce, in the long run, will be determined 
by economic factors, and artificial barriere 
can. do little except to furnish temporary 
annoyance." 

However, the emergence of international 
agreements is not so arreting a fact as it 
first seems according to an article by D. H. 
MacGregor, professor of political economy at 
Oxford, writing in Chemical Markets. 

"But they offer the difficult problem that, 
in the national markets, they imply a prac- 
tically monopolist organization. Otherwise, 
they would not be able to make terms. Di- 
rect capitalist expansion over the world's 
market does not in itself imply this. This 
has the following consequences: 

"First, that producers in countries which 
forbid monopolist organisation at home will 
not be able safely or openly to enter into 
such agreements. The United States, there- 
fore, may be a seriously disturbing factor to 
the stability of agreements, since it. only al- 
lows such organisation for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of its own export 

trade. 

"The law in other important countries is 
such u.s to make the position insecure, unless 
the government litis implicitly sanctioned 
the agreement. Where agreements are thus 
semi-official, they may lie upset if good dip- 
lomatic relations do not continue between 
the governments, i. e., if tin re are outstand- 
ing possibilities of friction, and especially 

bearing eln-ely on ei-,,noniie relations. 

"Secondly, that monopolist organisation is 
itself not easy to maintain, and if it is seri- 
ously broken ill. .-■ unlit inns which made the 
international agreement acceptable at home 
are themselves altered. 

"Thirdly, any country which is free trade 
or low-tariff in poliey may be acquiescent in 
monopolistic organization in important in- 
dustries, while it relies on import to check 
monopolist policy. Some forms of interna- 
tional agreement, and especially the typical 
form, which gives to the national producers 
the monopoly of their home markets, are in 
such cases a reversal by private arrangements 
of national policy, so that such agreements 
(which at present escape notice) may be 
greatly endangered by publicity." 

Multi-car Families Burden 

Retail Merchant Further 

V\ 7TTH 2,700,000 families in this country 
VVnow owning two or more cars, it looks 
as though the motor industry'* answer — 
namely, the multi-car family — to the possi- 
bility of overproduction is being realised. 
But. what will be the effect? Dry GmuU 
Economist discusses the problem from tin 
angle of the retail merchant: 

"Chief of the new problems will he the 
immense accentuation of traffic congestion 
which will be inevitable. The mileage cov- 
ered by the two Smith cars will not be twice 
that of the single car now owned, but the 
Smith mileage will lie considerably increaseil 
Add even 10 per cent to the number of cars 
on the road ami without some form of re- 
lief, not now in sight, city traffic and park- 
ing conditions will be intolerable. 

"Millions of dollars in business are brought 
to store doors by motor. Will the additional 
10 |>er cent of automobiles bring that much 
more trade, or will the difficulties of car 
movement and car parking be so accentuated 
that a falling off in automobile trade will 
be the result ? 

"Will it be necessary or advisable to in- 



When Powers Handles Your Inventory 




These holes indicate 



499 Part No. 782, Lot No. 25 at Machine No. 62 
On December 31st— Value #374.25 



And the complete inventory for the 
yearly final statements is ready in 
hours — instead of weeks. 

Powers cards punched from the 
counter's notations on the very cards 
themselves are basic records. Used 
with Powers Mechanical Accounting 
Equipment they pro- 
duce automatical ly in 
classified and printed 
form the complete in- 
ventory tabulations. 
And every tag is ac- 
counted for. 

But this is only one 
of their possibilities. 
The Production De- 



Adaptations 

PtHvrrt equipment is in grnrruj ust whrr* 
feci in, h uiuk en this it done: 

Genrral Accounting — Pavrulland Labor 
Ditlnbulion — Material and Store* 
Record— Sale* and Profin Analy*e< — 
Insurance Accounting and Statiitic* — 
Public Utilities Accounting — Crnaui 
and other Viial Statiaiici — Traffic arid 
Traniportation Accounting — Chain 
Store Salea and Inventories — Federal. 
State and Municipal Accounting 



partmcnt verifies its schedules from 
this immediate and vital information. 
Tax and insurance data is available 
by simply resorting and tabulating by 
locations and values. 

And further, a dependable and pos- 
itive material control system is created 
only through this type 
of analysis of raw mate- 
rials, work in process, 
and finished parts and 
products. Let us send 
you a bulletin on this 
important subject 
now, so that you will 
be ready when the end 
of tbe year arrives. 



POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORPORATION 
Division of Remington Rand, Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York City 
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POWERS 



ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

POWERS PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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but that's 
only one side 
of the tag- 



r "pHE other side told the 
prospect what the ar- 
ticle was, who made it, 
what itdidandhowmuch 
it cost. The salesman 
might have told all that, 
but he was quite busy and 
somewhat inattentive, 
so the customer read the 
Denney Advertag and 
used her own judgment. 

Write Your Own Message 

Manufacturers can thus tell 
the prospective customers di- 
rect of the special meritsof their 
products rather than depend 
altogether upon a retail store 
salesman totell astoryofwhich 
he knows little or nothing. 

Attach the coupon to your letterhead 
and net complete information 



DENNEY TAGS 

WEST CHESTER. PA. 




crease customer garage facilities near the 
store? To establish parking grounds in Jess 
congested areas? To build branch stores 
away from the crowded district which will 
sen*e the automobile trade, leaving the main 
store for the pedestrians and customers trav- 
eling by public transit systems? 

"Will the several millions of cars added to 
those now in use affect to a still greater de- 
gree lines of business which, it is claimed, 
have suffered because of the automobile's 
changing our mode of life — such lines as 
gloves, shoes, umbrellas, rubbers, veils?" 

Should Inter- Allied Debts 
Be Cancelled or Collected ? 

IN CURRENT HISTORY there is a dis- 
1 eussion of whether or not the inter-allied 
war debts should be cancelled. In an article 
seeking to justify the collection by America 
of money loaned to the various allies, Con- 
rad C. Lesley says: 

"Lack of space alone compels the omission 
of numerous examples showing that the Al- 
lies have money for other purposes, though 
countless pleas are advanced that payment 
of their war debts to us, even according to 
the generous agreement schedules, will work 
untold hardships on their people. The 
French naval program of 1923, in this era of 
the reduction of armaments, called for ninety 
new warships, . . . reduction of the discount 
rate by the Bank of France in two months' 
time from 7V2 per cent to 5\i per cent are 
typical examples. . . . Great Britain could 
apparently afford to conduct a billion dollar 
coal and general strike last year, export hun- 
dreds of millions for investment in foreign 
countries and dependencies and at the same 
time reduce the discount rate of the Bank 
of England, while greatly increasing that in- 
stitution's reserves. . . , These facts do not 
sound like penury." 

The other side of the argument is stated 
in the Century by Charles L. Guy, who 
argues in part: 

"Suppose tomorrow the City of New York 
were destroyed by fire and earthquake, with 
a consequent loss of hill ions of dollars, re- 
sulting in the insolvency of all insurance 
companies. Would it not be an utter al>- 
surdity to insist that every man must ulti- 
mately pay every dollar he owes, and, if he 
fails to do 80, the burden should descend on 
the shoulders of his children, his grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren? 

"The only sane plan would be to abandon 
all such talk and reorganize the community 
on a basis that would make future com- 
merce and future municipal development 
possible. Every bankruptcy and insolvency 
law. state and national, recognizes this prin- 
ciple. Every enlightened business man rec- 
ognizes it. 

Let Europe Go Into Bankruptcy? 

"rpVEN were the debts of the Allies of a 
I-J wholly commercial character, it would 
be a wise economic policy to settle them for 
a relatively small amount and to restore the 
debtors to a position where they might be 
useful members of the community of na- 
tions. Such a course would ultimately bring 
to us larger benefits than would the collec- 
tion, through a long series of years, of the 
entire amount with interest ; even were such 
collection possible. As a matter of fact these 
so-called debts are not collectible in a large 
sense. The effort is not unlike an attempt 
to convert stage money into cash. 

"The fact is, and we might as well face it 
now intelligently, no one of the nations is 
going to pay the principal of its so-called 
foreign war debts in full, to say nothing of 
the interest." 



A policy that more Americans are inter- 
ested in, though, is what to do with the 
Treasury surplus. It comes down to "Cut 
Taxes, Pay Debts, or Spend?" Dry Goods 
Economist, in discussing the surplus, advo- 
cates "pay debts" in these words: 

Suggests We Pay Our Own Debts 

doubt seriously the wisdom of de- 
W V parting from the Treasury's policy of 
paying off our war debt as fast as possible, 
using for this purpose our surplus. The big- 
ger the surplus the faster our obligations are 
reduced. The higger the tax cut the smaller 
the surplus and the more slowly the debt 
comes down. It has been argued with some 
show of plausibility that tax cuts in former 
years have contributed to building up our 
surpluses and so have been instrumental in 
aiding debt reduction. Accepting this at full 
value, still it is obvious that the same process 
cannot be repeated indefinitely. . . . 

"We all hate to think there ever will be 
lean years. But no one can doubt there will 
be times when the national surplus will be 
considerably smaller than it is now. Against 
that day we should make every effort to ease 
the burden of our war debt." 

Legislation No Answer — 

Where There's a Will 

THE PASSAGE of a law in Pennsylvania 
requiring all owners of retail drug stores 
to be registered pharmacists caused the Re- 
tail Ledger to point out that "Legislation Is 
Not the Answer" to chain-store competition. 
Writing that there are eight states consid-' 
ering anti-chain measures, the paper gives 
an instance of "a strange legislative abortion" 
in Maryland, which has passed a law that 
applies to but one county in the state im- 
posing a tax of $500 per store on chains and 
limiting the number of Htores to be oper- 
ated in the county to five. The editorial 
goes on to say: 

Cure Is in Stores; Not Laws 

"T^V'EN apart from the fact that legislation 
1-J of this kind is almost, certain to be de- 
clared discriminatory and unconstitutional, 
agitation for artificial assistance by independ- 
ent retailers is sure to center public atten- 
tion on the chain-store situation, thus mak- 
ing chain-store claims of economy more al- 
luring than usual. 

" 'If independently owned stores must have 
the protection of high licenses and high taxes 
for their competitors, then these competitors 
must be doing a better job,' will be the natu- 
ral conclusion, while, as a matter of fact, 
there is no reason why the store that is 
efficiently and economically handled has any- 
thing to fear from the chains. 

"Legislation is not the answer to the 'men- 
ace of the chain stores' any more than it was 
the answer to the competition afforded by 
the mail-order houses and the canvassers." 

But that business does face its own prob- 
lems and solve them is shown in the Armour 
Grain Company case, of which the Prairie 
Farmer writes: 

"The directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade are to be congratulated far their ex- 
pulsion of George Thompson and two-year 
suspension of John Kellogg of the Armour 
Grain Company for 'dishonest conduct.' 

"This action is in refreshing contrast to the 
whitewash given tin; Armour officials by the 
Illinois legislative committee. This commit- 
tee, operating in a glare of publicity, appar- 
ently discovered nothing that had not al- 
ready been in the newspapers. 

"Any business can regulate itself more ef- 
ficiently than a governmental commission e in 
regulate it, once it has the desire to do so." 
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Lower Manufacturing costs with 

LIZED 




THE Cornell Wood Products Company — a pioneer in finishes and colors — or combinations of these properties— 

the wood board industry — has developed, and now to meet practically any industrial requirement. And the 

announces to American manufacturers, a new and superior cost is only a fraction of the cost of iridustrial lumbers, 
product. It is Cornell Industrial Panelized Timber. Qnd Experimental Work Free 

Panelizcd Timber is hardy northern timber converted into The remarkable adaptability of Cornell's Panelized Timber 

big, clean, rigid panels up to 4 feet wide and up to 16 feet makes it impossible to list the many uses to which this 

long — without the disadvantages of joints as in solid or remarkable product may be put — or to suggest the scope 



veneered lumber or without knots, rot, 
checks, shakes, stains, pitch pockets or other 
defects so common to industrial lumbers. 

Every inch of Cornell's Panelized Timber 
may be used. It is uniform in all its physi- 
cal properties. It saws and works easier. It 
will not split in nailing, sawing, cutting or 
handling. It is easily cut into irregular 
shapes and easily fitted around mouldings, 
bolts, etc. 

We arc prepared to furnish Panelized Timber 
in a range of sizes, thicknesses, weights, 
strengths, densities, hardness, toughness, 



o4 Few of the Many Uses for 
PANELIZED TIMBER 

Furniture Panel* and Drawer I 
Scran Panels 
Cloth or Leather Covered Panels 
Sheet Met. I B<njnd Panels 
Con u men 
Deadening and Insulating Panels 
Vibration Absorber (as under Pins or Motors) 
Protection in Shipping 
Toy Manufacturing s Bicking Ptosis 

Bole Cora s Table Tops 
Porters <• Dispbjw * Bieigrounds 
TbeaU teal Settings - Phuto Mounts 
Under Floors or Floor Coverings 
Etc— Etc —Etc. 

MM 



of the savings it is capable of effecting. It 
may be exactly suited to your manufactur- 
ing or shipping requirements. You can easily 
find out. Write for samples and details on 
how our experimental and research depart- 
ments are prepared to co-operate with large 
users of panel lumber, insulating, sound 
deadening or vibration absorbing materials. 
Your inquiry is invited and will, of course, 
incur no obligation whatsoever. 

CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 

190 North State Street 
Chicago Illinois 




Cornell 

Panelized Ti m b e r 



a n e I i z e 
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How 

Spray-Painting 
Lowers Your 
Maintenance 
Costs! 



It is the difference of painting by hand and 
painting by machine. The machine method 
w 4 to 5 times faster, requires less man power, 
and does not stop production while repaint- 
ing is going on. The machine method of point- 
ing also does a better job. The force of the 
ftpray does mora than cover the surface; it 
penetrates cracks, crevices on rough and 
splintered surfaces— it «ets all corners evtnly — 
U leaves no brush marks. And the Btnks Spray 
Gun can handle any painting material a brush 
can* 

Pays For Itself 
In What It Saves 

Any factory or institution of fair sue can 
pay for the cost of a Banks Portable Spray- 
Paintinff outfit in one painting, then have 
the equipment for all future use. It will 



ihow a return cin the investment that will 
surprise you. Our engineering department 
will gladly supply you ^ detailed information 
on your particular painting needs. Address: 

BINKS 

SPRAY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

Dept. J, 3128 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago, III, 

Offices in Principal Cities 



News of Organized Business 



By Robeht L. Barnes 



A VIGOROUS attack was made at the 
A National Foreign Trade Convention on 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by C. C. Mar- 
tin of the National Paper and Type Co., 
who declared that the European cartels and 
mergers, free from legal restraints, were tak- 
ing every day more aggressive steps to divide 
the markets of the world among them. 

Faced by the need of paying large sums 
of loan interest and principal to the 
United States, of supporting colossal war 
debts and recovering lost foreign markets, 
European nations are marshalling ever.' re- 
source to increase 
production and en- 
ergize their foreign 
trade. 

In consequence, 
every week brings 
its list of cartels 
and mergers formed 
in a single country 
or between related 
industries of differ- 
ent countries, and 
there is rapidly be- 
ing constructed a 
solid wall for the 
protection of home 
industry and divi- 
sion of foreign mar- 
kets among the dif- 
ferent members of 
the combines. The 
new alignment of 
foreign interests of- 
fers a serious prob- 
lem for our foreign 
trade. 

Business men of 
this country are 
seriously handi- 
capped both at 

home and abroad, by provisions of the 
Sherman and other laws absolutely forbid- 
ding agreements that restrict competition 
or lead to any form of price regulation. 
Most important and necessary cooperation 
in trade and industry is impossible, and 
business is heavily penalized. Even our 
export trade act confers only relative free- 
dom in cooperating for export trade. 

Conditions imperatively demand that 
our anti-trust laws be amended so that 
business regulation may be an administra- 
tive function, and so that trade today need 
not conform to rigid laws passed nearly 
forty years ago when methods and prac- 
tices were utterly unlike those now pre- 
vailing. 

In a speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 0. H. Cheney, vice- 
president of the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, took a different view in dis- 
cussing this same subject. He said, in part: 

I do not believe we can stop this great 
economic trend (the formation of cartels) 
by calling it names and by waving the 
Stars and Stripes. We will be able to 
meet the so-called foreign monopolies only 
by economic organization based on intelli- 
gent and sound principles, the soundest of 
which is cooperation. I do not mean that 
we should countenance any international 
conspiracy to monopolize the vital re- 
sources of the world and profiteer on the 
consumer. 

But I do believe that the only way in 



SINCE the war there has 
emerged a novel technique 
of forcing self-discipline 
through voluntary cooperation. 
The "process is generally de- 
scribed by the phrase: "decen- 
tralized responsibility with cen- 
tralized cooperation." This is 
the engineering counterpart for 
the obsolescent legal phrase, 
"states rights." It suggests how 
engineers achieve things law- 
yers like to talk about. It sum- 
marizes the transition that is 
taking place from fussing about 
rights to making the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. — C. R. 
Mann. 



which this most fundamental of all the 
problems of the new cooperation can be 
solved is hy first looking at it on a world 
scale. So far we have very few men in 
this country or abroad who have the vision 
and the objective calm which is needed. 

The trouble with the tired business man 
in the last five years has been that he is 
balloon tired. This easy prosperity has 
given men a false sense of security and 
kept them from realizing the seriousness 
of some of their merchandising problems. 
The American business man, on the aver- 
age, is probably the 
— ; most efficient in the 
world. And yet, when 
we see the high jier- 
centage of business 
failures, when we 
watch the soaring cost 
of distribution, and 
are disturbed by still 
too frequent strikes, 
we realize how much 
there is to be done. 

Sometimes it seems 
as if the average busi- 
ness man is an early 
Arctic explorer going 
out into the unknown 
ice floes in a small 
wooden boat, with a 
few months' supply of 
canned beef, an un- 
certaia compass, a 
flag and a lot of 
hope. 



Trade Lexicography 

FORMATION of a 
Council of Trade 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ Relation* < 

of the grocery and 
allied industries to work for the correction 
of trade abuses throughout the food indus- 
try has been reported to the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department by Frank Briatley, 
member of the National Chamber's Trade 
Relations Committee. 

Individual trade relations committees will 
k <"'! ••Iiininaie trade abuses and tin- 
ethical practices in the various branches of 
the industry. Problems concerning the in- 
dustry as a whole will be brought before the 
Council. 

* * * 

Taking a leaf out of a discarded notebook 
of the brewers and distillers, President C. C. 
Ferbcr of the Pennsylvania Ice Producers' 
Associations suggests that ice producers give 
consumers refrigerators, just as brewers used 
to furnish bar fixtures practically free. Presi- 
dent Ferber made this suggestion at the an- 
nual convention of his association, pointing 
out that "as a matter of good business, most 
of the stores now selling refrigerators should 
never have been allowed to control the sale 
of this connecting link with the public. 
Cries usually charged by them have helped 
to make ice a luxury and to keep it out of 
the 'necessity' class." Quoting further from 
his speech as reported in Ice and Refrigera- 
tion: 

The continued success of the ice indus- 
try in the future now depends on creating 
n> w markets, in citing people to use ice 
who have never used it before. . , . There 
are thousands of dollars now being spent 
by the ice men for hit or miss advertising 
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Thirteen Unseen Workers for Every Man 

on Industry's Payroll 




How well you use this "man power" of motors 
depends on your choice of motor control 

The facts about electric power in industry arc startling, when stated 
in figures easily understood. 19,000,000 horsepower, the working ca- 
pacity of industry's motors! To realize ic would take 1 3 times all the 
men in industry today, working steadily at top capacity, to provide 
this effort, gives a true picture of the importance of Motor Control! 

Electric Motors put into your plant an unsttn army of workers that 
outnumbers many times, the names on your payroll. They provide an 
mtsten army that races to tasks with the speed of light — an army 
capable of superhuman achievements — an army which never sleeps, 
yet never tires. 

Realize, too, that you merely put this unsttn army at their posts of 
duty when you install motors. What they do for you on each job is 
decided once and for all when you choose Motor Control. Correctly 
chosen, it puts their full capacity at command of your machine 
operators. It saves time and speeds production. 

Ask now for a survey of all your motor drives. The efficiency of the 
major part of your plant's man power will be revealed. In the purchase 
of new machinery in which motor and control arc furnished by the ma- 
chine builder, insist on C-H Control. ThcC-H trade-mark on ALL your 
MotorControl is yourbest assuranceof efficient, dcpendableproduction. 

Culler-Hammer engineers are ready to to-eperate with ytur plant men or terns ult- 
'*& 'ngswers in making a surrey of your floor It nt that Meter Centre! it 
correctly chosen for every drive. Mori than )> years experience supports tbtir 
recommendations, and this service entails no obligation or expense en your part. 

The CUTLER- HAMMER Mfg. Co. 

Piunttr Manufacture* t 0/ Electric Control Af>fxjr«if u ■ 
1251 St. Paul Avenue * • Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



^ICtS 



from this 
interesting book 



This booklet, "Industry's Elec- 
mcal Progress" is based on the 
field reports of Cutler-Hammer 
engineers. Stories of savings 
every man in industry can enjoy 
read i n g I Wri t e f or y our copy . Sen t 
without charge or obligation. 

Report 1006 — A pneumatic 
conveyor system used in a large 
plant for passing material from 
stock rooms to various assembly 
departments required a contin- 
uous input of 90 h. p. Cutler- 
Hammer engineers recommend- 
ed the installation of C-H Auto- 
matic Variable Speed Control. 

The speed of the blower, 
thereby, is now automatically 
adjusted to the number of con- 
veying tubes in use. The motor 
is stopped entirely when all 
tu bes arc c losed and restart s au 10- 
matically as soon as one or more 
arc opened. The average power 
consumption was thus reduced 
from 50 h. p. to 16 h. p. — a 
saving of 80%. 



Tliry protect motors ajr-tinnt claniirrtui* 
overload!, but are to dririffnrd that pi 0- 
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Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Sheets Show 

Wisconsin Motors have won their 
spurs in truck, tractor, bus and indus- 
trial installations. In each exacting 
service owners' costs show a definite 
saving per operating day. 

A one-season record might easily be 
accidental, but the year-after-year 
consistency of Wisconsin's superior 
performance is conclusive. 

Steady refinement of the high-effi- 
ciency, basically right, overhead- 
valve principle has had the inevitable 
result — more work from fuel and oil, 
more ease (and less need) of repair, 
more power per cubic inch. 

Write for the facts that prove it. 



WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Wisconsin Motors aw manufoc- 

tured m a full line of Sixes and Fours 
with a power range of 20 to 120 
H. P.. for truck-, busse*. tractor* 
and construction machinery. 
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1 1 lilt could be more profitably spent in 
carrying out what is now suggested. 
• • * 

"Dreams sometimes come true — even be- 
yond the visions of the dreams," accord- 
ing to Iron Age in an editorial review- 
ing the growth of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. "In 1902 a small group 
of men— dreamers, some called them — started 
an organization winch today rank* among 
the highest in engineering accomplishment 
and prestige. It recently celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary." 

It started with a membership of 175; today 
it has more than 4.200 members. It started 
with only a lew standing committees; today 
it has close to 50, which have prepared 
nearly 500 standard and tentative specifica- 
tions for industries dealing witli materials 
for engineering. The society has made a 
place for itself "as a great conserver of re- 
sources and an economizer of human en- 
ergy" by these contributions to raising qual- 
ity and lengthening the life of materials for 
construction. 

The editorial gives high praise to the work 
of Dr. Charles B. Dudley, president of the 
society from 1902 to 1909; and to Prof. Ed- 
gar Marburg, secretary up to 1918. "Both 
men have had worthy successors, but to these 
two engineering is peculiarly indebted for 
broadening the society's service to American 
industry far beyond the largest hopes ni lie 
founders." 

Bankers! Quo Vadis? 

I T IS entirely possible that with the con- 
l slant ly changing economic conditions a 
real competitor of banking may grow up tm- 
le.vs bankers gr:u*p more fully their oppor- 
tunities and satisfy the dictates and desires 
of the public, according to C. H. Handerson 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
in a speech before a meeting of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers' Association. To quote Mr. 
iiauderson's speech in part; 

Obviously the function of financial ad- 
vertising is to reflect truly our institutions 
and their sen-ices to the public. 

I say "reflect." because advertising can- 
not create. It can only reflect. 

I say "reflect truly," because, unless ad- 
vertising reflects truly, the public will be 




the first to sense the insincerity and it. will 
become a dangerous tool, creating ill will 
instead of good will. 

Banking is awakening to the fact that 
it lacks something, but as yet it is not ijuite 
articulate as to this lack. It feels a void 
but is not, cognizant of what will properly 
fill this void. 

Ten years ago or a little more, they 
tried to fill this void with advertising but 
found that advertising alone was only a 
partial antidote for that emptiness N.iw 
banking is looking through or beyond ad- 
vertising, since the wise banker has real- 
ized that advertising in itself is not a com- 
plete suit of the clothes of successful dis- 
tribution. It requires in addition the coat 
and vest of merchandising and selling. 

Industry went through the same parox- 
ysms of doubt regarding advertising and 
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Frozen Assets 

that distribution can liquefy 



THE 1927manufacturer or re- 
tailer would find it irksome 
to operate under conditions 
of a generation ago, when much 
capital had to be kept frozen in 
supply stocks. 

Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion — business needed productive 
capital without sacrificing availa- 
bility of stocks — and hence the 
distributor found a vocation as 
essential as that of producing or 
retailing, and has ever since kept 
developing his functions and broad- 
ening his service. 

Distribution applies the well- 
known principle of the division of 
labor, which modern industry has 



found more effective than the old 
jack, of all trades idea. Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last and you 
will get a better shoe. 

In this country more than any 
other the growth of distribution 
permits manufacturer and retailer 
to devote themselves entirely to ac- 
quiring skill in their specialties, con- 
fident that the functions of credit 
and warehousing will be supplied 
as required by an organization 
equally skilled in those specialties. 
♦ * • » 

Graybar specializes in the dis- 
tribution of everything electrical — 
and has been perfecting its service 
for 58 years. 




Tht Graybar Tag— 
lymM of dnmbution 



Gray-bar EIrctrie Co., Extculht Offurs: Graybar BuHding, Ijxin^ten Aiertui and 4ird Slrttt. New York City 
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IN SOME FACTORIES 
they are always changing horses 



Tramrail Stocks in the 
Following Cities 

ALBANY 

93 State Street 
BIRMINGHAM 

2P28 First Avenue 
BOSTON 

44 Bromfield Street 
BUFFALO 

240 Sanders Road 
CHICAGO 

%S Washington Blvd. 
CINCINNATI 

701 Union Central Bldu- 
DENVER 

1226 F.. 17th Avenue 
tiKl KOI 1 

149 E. Lamed Street 
LOS ANGELKS 

430 E. Third Street 
LOUISVILLE 

Hi Columbia UuilJinu 

NEW YORK 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

2401 Chc»lnul Srroel 
PlTrSBL'RGH 

412 Home Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 

16 California Street 
ST. LOUIS 

11th fit Locust Streeta 
ST. PAUL 

516 Endicott Building 
SYRACUSE 

404 So. Clinton Street 
TOLEDO 

2401 Georgetown Street 



Remember those dime novel days when you read 
how the gri"led stagecoach driver changed horses 
at every camp! The time they lost in unhitching and 
hitching up again was unavoidable then. 

But tremendous sums are wasted in our American 
factories because the same old-fashioned stagecoach 
methods are stilt being used. Raw materials are 
pushed and pulled to machines, picked up, put 
down, changed from one conveyor to another at 
every turn. 

The Cleveland Tramrail is the one system that can 
be completely fitted to the manufacturing {rrocesses 
in foundries, textile mills, paper mills, automobile 
plants and other industries — it handles material 
through all of the manufacturing processes. The 
handling system becomes a part of the production 
machinery itself, so that all of the delay and cost of 
stagecoaching through the plant can be saved. 

Let a Tramrail Engineer "fit moving to the making" 
in your plant — a post card or letter will bring this 
assistance without cost or obligation. 

CLEVELAND ELECTRIC TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio 



TWltlc-i* of 

Cranes 
ah aSva fbr ,m 

every service \J 



What was formerly one of the moat expensive handling joba in the entire manufacturing 
process at this targe paper mill baa now become a simple overhead Tmmrail tank. Two 
Tramrail carriers pick up 71)0 lb. bales of paper aa faat aa they can be unloaded from can to 
ihft platform. Thia one system places all kinds of ha Ira upon their proper pile in the ware- 
house and recovers them for uae In the beater room oa they are requited for manufacturing. 




finally discovered what banking is now dis- 
covering, namely, that advertising its only 
one link in the chain which connects the 
pttUic with the product— the other links 
are merchandising and selling. 

Successful industrial advertisers long ago 
learned ihitt advertising U not a self -sup- 
porting, self-contained or unattached ent ity, 
but rather is it a golden thread support- 
ing and supported by the balance of the 
fabric of organization, product and service. 

Rut our relatively remote and compara- 
tively secure position by no means elimi- 
nates us from the necessity of taking full 
cognizance of the tendency — and of the 
power — of public undertow. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibil- 
ity that with the readjustment of the eco- 
nomic machine we may find a real com- 
petitor of banking. Such a competitor can 
he immediately eliminated by taking a 
fuller grasp of the opportunity and by re- 
designing our services or our "package" to 
satisfy the dictates and desires of the pub- 
lic. This done, we at one stroke elimi- 
nate possible competition and endear our- 
selves tg the public, thus knitting ourselves 
more strongly than ever before into the 
fabric of national and individual accept- 
ance and popularity. 

We advertising men are in on the 
'■'ground floor." If we are cognizant of our 
rc.«pr>Ti.-ibilitii\s we will be students of pub- 
lic tendencies and trends. The potency of 
the public cannot be ignored. The public 
and no one else .has created vast changes 
in mechanics, in distribution. Its whims, 
within ten years, have upset our entire 
system of distribution. Your wife and my 
wife, you and I, multiplied 110 million 
times, are making a bloodless but a very 
real economic revolution. 

Serving the Foreign Born 

r pllE Staten Island Chamber of Com- 
■l merce, 57 Bay Street, St, George, New 
York City, has organized a department, in 
charge of a competent paid director, for the 
purpose of giving serviee to the foreign-born 
in industries and communities on Staten 
Island. A previous survey demonstrated the 
need" and value of such work, we are in- 
f nrmed. as there are in excess of 37.000 for- 




eign-born on the island, with a large per- 
centage of illiterates. The secretary writes: 

Without, exception the industries affili- 
aied with the Chamber have expressed an 
interest ami willingness to cooperate. The 
work of the now department will consist 
of classes in English for foreigners, classes 
in civics to prepare for naturalization and 
citizenship, aid in securing citizenship 
Papers, education and welfare work in 
communities, and the promotion of safety, 
thrift, hygiene and better home life among 
the foreign-born. The director of the new 
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depart raent is well known both in this 
country and abroad for his educational and 
welfare activities on behalf of the foreign- 
born of all nationalities. 

Paying Employes by Check 

A\ INVESTIGATION of the chock sys- 
•i"- I em of payinu employes has shown it 
to be meeting with general approval, accord- 
ing to a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Department, of Manufacture of the National 
Chamber. 

Payment by check has certain advantages 
over the payment of wages in cash, and. 
wiili minor exceptions, no objection is made 
to it. by wage-earners themselves. One of the 
chief considerations for the adoption of this 
system has been the safety of employes han- 
dling payrolls, as well aa the safety of the 
money itself. 

Various types of the cheek system in use 
by the large concerns are analyzed, together 
with the steps taken and the difficulties en- 
countered in installing them. Experience has 
disclosed that, in addition to other advan- 
tages, the check system has had the effect 
of encouraging employes to open bank ac- 
counts. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained 
upon request from the Department of Manu- 
fiiciure of the National Chamber. 

Light on the Dark Continent 

SOMEONE has said that the county is 
the dark continent in American political 
life. Be that as it may, the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce has entered 
this field in a very illuminating and con- 
structive way, as a result of the report of 
the sub-committee of its Special Tax Com- 
mittee upon the County Budget of Mahoning 
County. This study is the first one which 
has ever been given to the finances of this 
county as a whole. It is the first budget 
ever prepared in this form by the county, 
under the provisions of the state budget law. 
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Coming Business Conventions 

(A 1 ram Information Amiable Avyutt I, IfitT) 

Datr City OrconimtioB 

September 

1 Chicago National Association of the 

Fur Inwtqr. 

5 Atlantic Cily Cycle Porta and Aceeeenriee Ae- 

aociation. 

8 New York American Manufacturer! Asso- 
ciation. 

ft- 0 Atlanta National Aaeoeiatic-n of Office 

Appliance Manufacturer*. 

8-10 New York... International Aaaociation of 

Bwtiulffjien. 

12- 18 Santa CYui, Calif. I>aei£c Coaat Gnl Aawcwtinn. 

13- 17 New York United TypolhetM of America. 

Rankcn 



12- 15.. 

13- 18. 



.Denver Mump ire Banker* Aawnaiiun 

"1 America. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Manufac- 

l AMocintion. 



14 New York Council of American Shipbuikl- 

era. Inc. 

14-18 Irnimlulpofi* American Independent Lender! 



15-18 Jecltaonville Southern Nurwrymeiii A«*«cui- 

tinn. 

18- 17 Victoria. B. C Pacific Trade Council. 

19- 21 Cincinnati National Board uf Steam Nan- 

Ration. 

10-22 Chicago AuWtiaiiut Specialty Aaaona- 



l»-23 Detroit 

19-23 
10-23 



American Society for Steel 

Tree tin*. 

Cleveland AawciatdT Machine Tool Deol- 



.Ckrreiand ....National Mnrhinr Tool Buildera 

Aasnciation. 

10-SI Katwaa City. Mo . .. National Aaaooiation id Itetnil 

20-21 Del Monte, Calif... American liuitituie of Account- 

ante. 

21 Buffalo National Wood Chemical Aaao- 

oiation. 

Wk. of 25th...Atlantic City National Wholeaale DningMia 

Aaaooialioii. 

Wk. «f 25lh New Y.irk... ... ..Wrurnoi "< Nurtli An.eruan 



Dirrvtory rutilifllierr.. 
tntinlttl Safely Cimnnf 



Aavna- 



-. National 

. Buffalo National Hntaurant 

tion. 

. . . .Chicago Amcriran Baken AaanoJatkn. 

Washington National Chain Stare Groom 

Aeaociaticm. 

27- 30 Milwaukee American Natinnal Retail Jewel. 

era Aaaoctation. 

28- 30 l'ituburgh. Pa American Society of Certified 

IViblie Accountant!. 



27-211. 




THE NEWSTEEL 
ENC1NEEER la at 
your service. Ask for hu 
cooperation In aolvin 
any ate* I ah eel problem 
vhich arise*. 



Pre-determined Satisfaction 

-a NEWSTEEL 

Assurance 

TO be certain of satisfaction before the steel sheets for 
your job are fabricated, two factors must be known — 
the definite, specified nature of the sheet needed, and the 
assurance that such a sheet will be delivered. Newsteel con- 
trols both of these factors. 

Our engineering staff helps to determine the kind of sheet, 
and our policy of scientific production makes it possible to 
produce any required sheet with utmost accuracy. Nothing 
is overlooked — metal content, annealing (with Olsen, Ericson, 
and Rockwell tests), full or single pickling, cold roiling, 
stretcher leveling, full finishing . . . every process necessary 
to obtain the results desired. 

At the end — delivery to you of good steel sheets ... so that 
very scon you realize that pre-determined satisfaction is an 
unfailing Newsteel assurance. 

THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY 

Chicago Cleveland YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 'Detroit New York 




TEEL 



<Jhe ENGINEERED Steel Sheet 

When tcritwtj to Tiir N'rwrori ftm CohfaNT pfaue mention Nation't nuiintm 
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The DATE is vital 

on every business paper. 

ALL METAL 

^MCODATER 

isalighc.stundy.sdf-inkingmnchine, Jg> 
finished in beautiful Mandarin or , " 
JadeDuco. Dates run for 12 years. 
For every executive and office 
worker; speeds work, promotes 
accuracy and prevents mistakes. 
(Dates reproduced actual lilt) 




rubber scamp deitcn or 
Postpaid for free triaj 
By the maker 1 oj 

AMERICAN VISIBLE 

NUMBERING MACHINES, 
American Numbering Muciirne Co. 
224 SWphffd Ay,,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— — Check coupon to order or for more dctaihr- — ■ 

f Mandarin (rtd) 1 
\ J«ie (grawn) j 

nSe fi d m f further information about Amcodarer and ■ 
your American VISIBLE Numbering Machine*. | 



f~n Send me an Amendater p&tt- 
I 1 paid foe to days' free trial. 



Gey S- . . N.f-f- J 




A Glorious ColdenVOICE 
for your Country Estate 

ON Long Island, on Gitalina, in Florida, c harm- 
ing estates have been made even more charm- 
ing. They have been given a VOICE. Golden-toned 
Deagan Chimes have been installed to eiue txpreJ- 
sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are sec 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself — eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as "the home of the chime*," 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes for country estates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
gi ving other interesting details, has j ust come o tl tha 
press. May we send you your copy? 

J. C. Deagan foe. 

i_J ut. ■■•» 

272 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 

When uritira to Amhucan- 



On the Business Bookshelf 



Real Letters in Business, by Frank W. 
Dignan. LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, 1927. $2. 

"The business textbook* of twenty years 
ago contain 'model letters' that are as pol- 
ished and glittering as icebergs and have 
about as much human warmth." This sen- 
tence strikes the key-note of the book. Mr. 
Dignan stresses brevity and clearness. 

A well-written letter is so clear that "the 
meaning bounces off the page." 

The stilted form of expression which the 
author calls "business lingo" receives bitter 
criticism. "Beg to advise that your favor 
is at hand" is really neither so simple nor 
beautiful as "your letter came today." There 
is a sort of florid elegance about the first 
form, but it has not the terseness of the sec- 
ond, which is valuable where time is money. 

In reference to "business lingo'' the author 
says: "This fantastic, stilted jargon, never 
used in talk or anywhere except in letters, be- 
came fixed on business centuries ago, and to 
this day many excellent people believe that 
a letter is not a business letter without it. 
It costs us thousands of dollars a year; it 
makes business correspondence a burden to 
writer and reader; it clogs the wheels of 
trade." 

A vital point in the comparison of "busi- 
ness lingo" and simple speech is economy — 
for both writer and reader. A letter in the 
style he advocates became 65 per cent longer 
when rewritten in "business lingo." Con- 
sidering the time needed to read and write 
letters in busy offices, it is easily seen that 
the economic saving is immense without con- 
sidering the advantage of having a letter suf- 
ficiently short for the recipient to read. 

Mr. Dignan has done a very good work in 
a field where there is plenty of room for im- 
provement. The worst criticism of his book 
is that there is not more of it. 

Business Books: 1920-1926. The H. W. 

Wilson Company, New York, 1927. 

Under the direction of John Cotton Dana 
of the Newark, N. J., Public Library, several 
directories of business books have been 
compiled. 

This, the latest, is nominally a supplement 
to "2,400 Business Books and Guide to Busi- 
ness Literature" which was published in 1920. 
The 1920 edition has presumably about 2,400 
titles. Paradoxical as it may seem, the "sup- 
plement" has 2,600 items. "Actually the 
proportionate growth is greater than these 
figures indicate, for, while periodicals are in- 
cluded in the 1920 edition, they do not ap- 
pear in the supplement." 

What will the next seven years bring in 
business literature? Consider cost account- 
ing, of which we have heard so much in re- 
cent years. Comparing the space given in 
the two directories, we see that cost account- 
ing literature for the last seven years was 
almost 135 per cent of the same branch of 
writing for the many years previous to 1920. 

And cost accounting is hardly an exception 
to the general average, for the space in the 
supplement is 133 per cent of that, in the 1920 
edition. True, the titles entered have not, in- 
creased so much, but the periodicals, which 
are a major part of business literature, have 
been omitted in the supplement. 

What is to be made of this great increase 
in literature devoted to business? A better 
understanding of business, surely; but also, 
if the principles of business are published 
so widely, can unethical practices of other 
days still permeate the world of trade? If 
publicity of balance sheets helps business, as 

Ncmbbuxo Macrtxb Co. and J. C. Dexux, Inc., plow 



Professor Ripley contends, does not publicity 
also of business principles help business 
ethics? 

A Nation Plan, by Cyrus Kehr. Oxford 
I'niversitv Press. American Branch, New 
York, 1926. *5.00. 

From city planning we have progressed to 
regional planning. In one or two states a 
definite beginning has been made of state 
planning. Mr. Kehr goes far beyond this 
and discusses, under four parts and many 
subdivisions, "The Achievements to Be Ex- 
pected from a Nation Plan, Factors in the 
Nation Plan, Planning the National Capi- 
tal, and World Planning." The volume is 
illustrated with many maps and photo- 
graphs. It contains two Forewords, one by 
Frederic A. Delano, who says: "Mr. Kehr's 
book ought to be of real value in causing 
people to think on and study the problem 
in its broader aspects, and this should ob- 
viously be the preliminary to any intelligent 
action." Mr. Unwin says: "America may 
well show the way, for the greater the na- 
tion the more pressing must be the need for 
foresight and planning." 

Business Control Through Analysts. 

Ernst <fc Ernst, 1927. Free on request. 

"Accounting in any business can be de- 
veloped, in an economical and practical way, 
to a point where expenditures are based on 
sound standards, where every dollar is intelli- 
gently spent for a cause and readily measured 
for its effect as a contribution toward the 
accomplishment of the aims of business," 

Accounting records are stressed in this 
booklet on budget making. For instance 
"advertising expense" might loosely include 
"entertainment," donations or cost of print- 
ing employe leaflets; by closer definition it 
should include only advertising in the nar- 
rower sense and even that distributed between 
the different lines of goods advertised. 

The Conquest of the Air — An Historical 
Survey, by C. L. M. Brown. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1927. $1. 

The author reviews the history of aeronau- 
tics from Leonardo Da Vinci and other pio- 
neers of the Middle Ages down to the pres- 
ent. It includes balloons and gliders. He 
reviews briefly the unsuccessful inventors and 
devotes a chapter to Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 

In the aeronautical industry, the future 
sr. in-' mure full ill in the past. Mr. Urnun's 
opinion Touches on the economy of flight and 
must needs be more interesting as flight be- 
comes more and more commercial: 

"Wilbur Wright died in 1912. He had 
lived to see the aeroplane recognized and 
accepted as a competent vehicle of flight 
throughout the civilized world. . . . Yet he 
was not entirely satisfied. To the end he 
felt that the glider was the essential factor 
in heavier-than-uir flight. His imagination 
was continually haunted by recollections of 
the soaring birds that can maintain them- 
selves in the air fur such long periods with- 
out any expenditure of energy; it seemed to 
him that, if only man could wrest this se- 
cret from the soaring birds, it would be pos- 
sible to construct a muchine capable of sus- 
tained flight by virtue of its aerodynamic 
etlirii ncv alone. 

"Whether this hope will ever be realized 
cannot us yet be hazarded. . . . The ener- 
gies of aeronautical science were for a long 
period chiefly directed to building aeroplanes 

mention .Vation's Bmiijicm 
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It reduces costs through 
increasing wages! 

Anyone can reduce costs by decreasing wages. This done, the net 
results are discontent, high labor turnover, and, 
in the end, decreased purchasing power 



The really practical way to reduce costs is 
to do so by increasing wages. That is what 
the Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement has done in 135 plants in 
virtually every 6eld of industry. 



And the Bedaux Principle operates en- 
tirely with labor — involves no cost for 
extra machinery or equipment. The follow 
ing are among the products to which 
"Bedaux" has been successfully applied: 



Automobile Horns 
Automobile Ignition 
Automobile Stampings 

(Light and Heavy) 
Automobile Tires 
Automobiles (Trucks) 
Band Instruments 
Batteries (Automobile. 

and Dry) 
Brass Castings 
Breakfast Foods 
Bridge Cranes 
Cameras 

Canning (Milk, Meat, 
Vegetables and Fruit ) 
Cans, Meta I 
Cans. Paper 
Car Dumpers 



Cases (JewelandOptica!) 
Celeron 

Celluloid (Sheet and 

Articles) 
Check Protectors 
Conveying Machinery 
Chemicals 
Electric Fixtures 
Electric Hoists 
Electric Meters 
Engraving 
Fans (Electric) 
Fibre 
Fittings 
Foundry 
Furniture 

Garden Implements 
Gears and Transmissions 
Glass 



1-Beam Trolleys 

Kitchen Cabinets 

Knit Goods 

Lamps 

Leather 

Lenses 

Linoleum 

Locomotive Cranes 
(Steam, Electric and 
Gas) 

Loose Leaf Binders and 

Books 
Machine Tools 
Mechanical Rubber 
Metal Sash 
Motors (Electric) 
Optical Goods 
Packing {Cattle, Hogs, 

Sheep and Calves) 



Paper 

Paper Boxes (Cigarette, 

Candy and Drug) 
Pencils 

Photographic Supplies 
Plumbuig Supplies 
Printing (Books, Sales 

Books and Checks) 
Provisions (Cooked 

Meats, Fruits and 

Vegetables) 
Rayon 

Razors and Blades 
Rubber (Tires, Belting, 
Moulded Goods, 
Boots, Shoes, etc., 
Reclaiming) 
Rugs 



Sewing Machines 
Shoe Welting 
Shoes (Rubber) 
Silverware 
Steel Manufacture 
Switchboards (Tele- 
phone) 
Telephones 
Textiles 

Textile Machinery 
Thermometers (Barome- 
ters, etc) 
Toilet Preparations 
Transmissions (Auto- 
mobile) 
Water Heaters 

(Instantaneous) 
Welding (Acetylene and 
Arc) 



The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 



OF NEW YORK 

27 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Douglas S. Keogh, President 




OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Albert Ramond, President 



OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Charles W. English, President 

CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Ltd. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England Sir Francis Rose Price, Bart., Chairman 



Whm 
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The Pasha of Etypt — one of 
the world's fines! diamonds. 
Its beauty ta wholly dependent 
upon its surface. 



SEAUTIFUL JuRFACES 



r "PHE value of a diamond depends upon its 
A beauty. Its beauty depends upon its sur- 
face. The surface not only is a beautiful 
thing per it. but sets off other beauties, and 
reveals hidden qualities. 

It's like paper — for catalogs, booklets, maga- 
zines and circulars. Beautifully surfaced 
(coated) paper is pleasing to see and handle: 
it adonis good printing; makes type easy to 
read; shows every detail of the artist's and 
engraver's craft; and reflects the just pride 
that the user takes in the message he desires 
to tell. Things printed on coated paper are 
generally worth reading. 



Among the world's oldest and largest pro- 
ducers of coated papers are the Cantme Mills 
of Saugerties, N. Y., which have been de- 
voted to paper coating exclusively since 1888. 
Long and specialized experience has made 
Can tine's Papers thoroughly dependable. 

From Cantine distributors (covering the 
country) coated papers in varieties for all re- 
quirements can be obtained promptly and 
economically. Write for our catalog and 
nearest distributor's address. Also for de- 
tails of the Cantine Prize Awards far highest 
skill in advertising and printing, the first 
awards of the kind established in this coun- 
try. (Address Dept. 460.) 



The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 



CAN.FOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LTHOCIS. 



"Doing Export Business" 

A iieiv guide b<x>\for the exporter 

For the manufacturer or merchant looking overseas for new markets, a com- 
prehensive 64-page booklet, "Doing Export Business," has been prepared by 
the Foreign Commerce Department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. This publication is being distributed at cost, 15 cents a copy. 

You will find much of value to you in each of the five chapters of "Doing 
Export Bunnell":— I. "Surveying the Export Field;" II. "Establishing the 
Export Department;" III. "Promoting Foreign Sales;" IV. "Filling Export 
Orders;" V. "Miscellaneous Considerations.' It contains also explanation of 
a number of foreign trade terms, a brief bibliography and an index. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 



capable of carrying powerful engines and 
withstanding the increased strains and 
stresses that tbey entailed; and not to im- 
proving their intrinsic aerodynamic effi- 
ciency. ... It is only in recent years that 
the opposite tendency has been manifested 
in attempts to design aeroplanes capable of 
flight, with a much reduced engine power. 
This healthy policy promises well, for such 
machines must depend much more on their 
intrinsic airworthiness than do the large ma- 
chines that are driven through the air by 
the sheer force of immense horsepower. 
Those m whose hands the future of the 
aeroplane as a flying vehicle rests will do 
wisely never to forget the beliefs and the 
methods of Lilienthal, Pilchcr, and the 
Wrights." 

Our Runaway Rivers — Put Them to 
Work. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1927. 

This booklet, is an interesting presentation 
of the situation of the government barge line 
anrl various private carriers on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 

The authors of the booklet believe that the 
old picturesque packet boat is coming back. 
"New packet boats have been built, old 
steamers reconditioned, and all things point 
to a permanent revival of packet business 
on western waterways under modern meth- 
ods and direction." 

If the projects now proposed "are ail com- 
pleted, the United States will have an inland 
waterway system for low cost transportation 
of freight that will be more than 9,000 miles 
in extent — a system greater than possible 
in any other country in the world and which, 
properly coordinated with the great national 
system of railways, will be of untold benefit 
to the people of this nation in lowering costs 
of distribution upon articles of trade and 
commerce in daily use." 

RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

Chickens and Vegetables, Incorporated, 

bv Samuel Ernery. D. Appleton and 

Company, 1926. 
The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 

Inc., New York, 1927. $3.50. 
Editorial Silence— The Third Era in 

Journalism, by Robert T. Morris. The 

Stratford Company. Boston, Mass., 1927. 

$2.50. 

Federal and State Laws Relating to 
Weights and Measures. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 20. Bureau of Standards, 
I>partment of Commerce. 1926. $2.30. 

Foremanship, by Glenn L. Gardiner. A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago and New York, 
1927. $6. 

The Department of Justice of the United 
States, by Albert Laneeluttig. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 43. 

Harmony Between Labor and Capital, 

by Oscar Newfang. G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, New York, 1927. $2. 
The Principles of Bond Investment, by 

Lawrence Chamberlain and George \V. 

Edwards. Henry Holt and Company, 

New York, 1927. $7.50. Revised and 

enlarged edition. 
Wages in the United States, 1914-1926. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 

Inc., New York, 1927. $2.50. 

Workers' Health and Safety: a Statis- 
tical Program, by Robert Morse Wood- 
burv. The Mac mill an Company, New 
York, 1927. $2.50. 
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Government Aids 
to Business 

Reports of government tests, investigations 
and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
Is made. When publications are obtainable 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item. We 
will be glad to furnish them to our readers at 
the price the Government chorees. 

A nbw publication intended to aid in the 
conscription of other woods to take the place 
of the rapidly diminishing "old guard" of 
paper making — spruce, fir. 
Suitability of and hemlock — m the De- 
American Woods portment of Agriculture 

for Paper Pulp Bulletin 14S5-D, "The 
Suitability of American 
Woods for Paper Pulp." 

The desirability of finding species to sup- 
plement the waning supplies of spruce, 
brought forcibly to public attention by the 
severe shortage of materials experienced by 
the paper industry in 1019. has been further 
emphasized by the large number of eastern 
mills that are facing eventual shutdown be- 
cause of lack of raw materials, and by the 
relative immobility of paper mills generally. 
At present the spruces, firs, and hemlocks are 
drawn upon for 77 per cent of the wood con- 
sumed by the paper industry, spruce alone 
contributing 55 per cent. 

Copies of this bulletin may be procured 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C, at 20 cents a copy. 

The Bureau op Standards has recently 
published a compilation of all the laws on 
weights and measures of the states, insular 
possessions, territories, 
and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A comprehen- 
sive subject index makes 
the compilation most 
useful and convenient for reference. It is 
the only publication in its field and has been 
compiled so as to present the law as it now 
exists. Miscellaneous Publication No. 20 
contains 07C pages and is now for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
$2.30 a copy. 

A new test for watches, to be known as 
the Business Precision Test, has been ar- 
ranged and report forms are being printed. 

This test is intended 
Business especially for small-size, 
Precision Test commercial watches 
for Watches which ordinarily do not 
meet the requirements of 
the Railroad Precision Test. This test will 
lust fifteen days and will consist of a deter- 
mination of the daily rates of the watch in 
three positions and at three temperatures. 
The fee will be $2.50 i watch. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

All the branches of the cooperative 

move tit except agricultural organizations 

have been studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The results 
Cooperative (not of the study of coopera- 
Agri culture) tive consumers' societies. 
Movement Studiederedit, housing, and 
workers' productive so- 
cieties have been published in Bulletin No. 
437. 

The total cooperative membership may be 
placed at over 700,000 and the cooperative 
business in excess of $300,000,000. The value 
of the cooperative store is usually judged by 



Compilation of 

Weights and 
Measures Laws 



QejOU capitalize on 
J Opportunity When 
Yon Adopt an Egry 
Register System! 

It takes records to break records. The com- 
pilation of facts, handy and in good order, 
showsthehighpointsinyourbusinessprogress. 
Wise orderly management is a forerunner of 
increased profit. Business men arc no longer 
blindly selectingany record forms, but are 
demanding forms adapted to their particular 
and individual needs. 




ECRY COM-PAK REGISTER. 

secutively numbered and 
punched for filing, and is- 
sued instantly in perfect 
register by one easy turn of 
the register handle. 



Produces as many copies to 
the set as are advantageous 
to your business — a time 
and labor saver — a conven- 
ience and economy. 
Bills are printed to meet 
the needs of all depart- 
ments using Com-Pak. 

Every set of bills is con- 



Every record complete, in 
the handwriting of the re- 
corder, and thoroughly in- 
formative of all transactions. 



The Egry COM-PAK can be used in your business for 



Sain Record! 

Receipts 

Refund! 

Telephone Orders 
Stock Order! 
Delivery Tickets 
Purchaje Orden 
Receiving Form! 
Production Order! 
Invoice! 
Back Orden 
1 nterhouae Orders 



j Packing List! 
11 Requisition! 

□ Stock Room Record! 
M Shipping Record! 

□ Bill! of Lading 

\ \ Express Receipts 

□ Parcel Port Form* 
Q Repair Orders 

□ Work Orden 

□ Colt Records 
~ Telegram 

Credit Memos 



and all other necessary records for initial business transactions. 
Check the uses for which you desire better records — write your 
name below, clip this memorandum to your letter and mail 
We 'will then gladly lend you interesting information 'with 
actual forms adapted to better record making 
in your business — no obligation! 



Your Same . 



THE ECRY REGISTER. COMPANY 



Dayton 



Oh 



to 



When vritinij to The Ec*r Rtctsmt Co v pant please mention Xation't Butinet* 
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Electricity's "Big Three" 
also turn to U S G 

Thirty separate times these electrical pacemakers have turned 
to U S G with their roof-deck problems. A warehouse, a 
manufactory, a mill, an office building — a wide variation of 
requirement successfully met by the versatility of gypsum, in 
the hands of its leading producers, fabricators and installation 
contractors, the United States Gypsum Company. 

More than a million and a half square feet of U S G gypsum 
roof -deck — sometimes pre-cast tile, sometimes monolithic 
poured construction — cover these thirty structures of General 
Electric, Westinghouse and Graybar. North, South, East and 
West they lie, each with its individual needs of insulation, 
fire-protection, temperature and humidity control met satis- 
factorily and permanently. 

Whatever the requirements, the location, or the type of roof 
covering, there is a U S G gypsum roof deck system to meet 
them perfecdy. U S G invites most cordially, correspondence 
from interested executives, either preliminary to competitive 
estimate, or purely for informative reasons. 



UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. H, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. Illinois 



^GYPSUM ROOF 

f) CONSTRUCTIONS 

^1 W Unequalled Facilities — Complete Control— Undivided Responsibility 



6 



UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. H, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. Illinois 

Please iurnish me with full engineering and architectural data on Gypsum 
Roof Constructions. 




Name 



Address . 



the savings it is able to make for its mem- 
bers, though its influence as a check upon 
local prices should also be considered in any 
appraisal of the movement. The store socie- 
ties had aa average profit on sales of 3.9 per 
cent. 

Both the credit and housing societies are 
filling a real need, though their service can- 
not be measured in terms of money. The 
main benefit of the credit organizations lies 
not in the returns made to depositors and 
stockholders but in the savings effected for 
the borrower through the lower rates of in- 
terest on loans and through the lifting of 
the burden of debt from the borrower. Dur- 
ing 1925 the credit societies reporting to the 
bureau made loans of more than $20,000,000. 

The housing societies are, with one excep- 
tion, concentrated in New York City. The 
dwellings provided are noteworthy not only 
for the relatively small cost, but also for the 
saving on upkeep, and most of the members 
express great satisfaction with the coopera- 
tive plan. The organizations studied have 
provided living quarters for I SO") families 
and control pro[tertv valued at more than 
* 1,000.000. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

'"Keen competition, a constantly declining 
price level, and capacity to run ahead of 
consumption are three forces now attacking 
profits in various lines of 
New Economics manufacturing," aecord- 
of Business and ing to the Bureau of 
Simplification Standards. "With these 
conditions a matter of 
romiiinii dis<-us.-ion aiming lni<tnc-» turn, the 
time was never more favorable for the ap- 
plication of simplified practice and allied 
waste-elimination measures recommended by 
the Hoover Committee on 'waste in indus- 
try.' " 

Among the projects that th-> Division of 
.Simplified Practice has under consideration 
are hospital plumbing fixtures, range boilers 
and expansion tanks, vitreous china plumb- 
ing fixtures, hospital, hotel and institutional 
linen, surveying instruments, heating and 
cooking appliances, new billet steel for con- 
crete reinforcement, ornamental iron and 
bronze products, foundry equipment, wiring 
devices and packing of carriage, machine and 
lag bolls. 

If further information be desired on any 
of these subjects or on the work of the Divi- 
sion, on request the editor of Government. 
Aids to Bminesa will be glad to put the 
writer in touch with the proper officials. 

Many manufacturers, industrial experts, 
engineers, purchasing agents, and libraries 
have found the new Standards Yearbook is- 
sued by the Bureau of 

Two Yearbooks Standards useful. Sug- 
Published gestions ana criticisms of 

by Government the Yearbook are invited 
as it is the first one ever 
issued by the Bureau, Those interested may 
obtain a copy for one dollar from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926 is 
now being distributed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In this volume 
progress in agricultural science anil practice 
is covered in numerous short articles alpha- 
bet jcally arranged and covering a wide field 
of information. It also contains Secretary 
Jardine's annual report and statistical data. 

Persons HOI nil tin lisl nl tile Department 

of Agriculture or who cannot procure a copy 
from a Representative in Congress can pro- 
cure the Yearbook from the Government 
Printing Office. 
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10 times across 
the continent 

TN 1923, light and power companies had 
constructed 86,000 miles of transmission 
wires. In 1926, this mileage had reached the 
112,000 mark — an increase of 26,000 miles. 
In straight lines instead of circuits, these new 
wires would reach 10 times across the United 
States. 

Long-disiance transmission of electric power 
is just getting under way. Soon large-scale 
super-power projects will link the country 
with a network of high-tension wires. It will 
not be long before a switch in Chicago will 
supply current for motors in New Orleans. 



IW) tIM 1«) IW 




Added mileage means added business. Re- 
moteness from power sources today forces 
many industrial plants to do without elec- 
tricity or to maintain their own generating 
plants. The electrification of America's six 
million farms has been deterred hv the dis- 
tance between powerhouse and homestead. 
With new wires, the electric light and power 
companies are rapidly reaching new markets. 

WEiTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFC. COMPANY 
Otfurei in All (•„„, Cities 
RtprtM€ntativet Every n*h etc 




ECONOMIC TRENDS IN 



S BUSINESS 




Weifinghouce manufacture* clrcuir-hrraker*. Ii|(h(. 
njng arrc*tcr», f mutator*, transformer* an J other 
inrumiHion equipment- New mile* of wire mean 
the tuc of more We*tin|fhou»c appjruiu*. 



Westinghouse 

THE ELECTRICAL INDU 
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Tour 

Orient Ports 

Attractive Roundtrip Fares 

$600 Yokohama and Return. Sail from Seattle 
returning from Yokohama to San Francisco via 
Honolulu. Or sail from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama via Honolulu returning direct to Seattle. 

$750 Manila and Return. Sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila, returning through the 
same ports and direct from Yokohama to Seattle. 
Or sail from Seattle for Yokohama and the other 
ports, returning from Japan to San Francisco via 
Honolulu. 

$1Z$0 Round the World. Sail from Seattle di- 
rect to Japan or from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, Pana- 
ma and California. 

Enjoy the comfort and service of palatial President 
Liners. Outside rooms with beds, not berths. Luxurious 
public rooms. A world famous cuisine. Liberal stop- 
overs at any port with identical accommodations on 
subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient and Round the World; 
every two weeks ftom Boston and New York for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California; every two 
weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston 
and New York. 



Cmnpltte information from any steamship or railrvad ticket agent or 

American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 



,W Broadway - New York 

b04 Fifth Ave. art J 25 Broadway - New York 
MIX Beniemer Hldft. - - Plttaburgh. Pa. 
177 State Srrcet - Barton, mmm. 

I5l» Railroad Are. So. - - Seattle, Waiih. 



101 Bourse Bldtl. - - Philadelphia. Pa. 
514 W. Slith Street - Ua Anftelea, Calif. 
Dime Bank Building - Detroit 
110 South Dearborn Street - Chicago, 111. 
Robert Dollar Bldg. - San Francisco, <lalLf . 




FEW BUSINESS men are consistent," 
says the trust officer of a hie bank. "A 
successful man came to us to seek advice 
about drawing a will. He had Strong con- 
victims thai inherited money is likely to 
do more harm than good and therefore 
provided that his three sons should have 
nothing until after they had demonstrated 
capacity for achievement on their own 
hook. If his sons failed to make good 




along financial, scientific, artistic, or other 
lines, then all the money, both principal 
and income, is to be held in trust. We 
asked him what should be done with the 
money if all three sons died without gain- 
ing t'uiitrol of it. Oh, he said, just Id Un- 
law take its course and distribute the money 
among his sons' natural heirs. Imagine 
that. He's afraid to trust his own sons 
with money but is willing to let it go to 
his grandchildren, yet unborn!" 



I HAVE just been looking over the names 
of several hundred business corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
trying to figure out what kind of name is 
most likely to belong to a successful enter- 
7>rise. 

Numerically conspicuous are those com- 
panies which bear the name of a man, pro!>- 
alily the founder of the business — Chrysler, 
Fleisehmann, Hudson, Nash, Marland, 
Westinghouse, Packard, Schulte, DuPont, 
Eastman, Kayser, Dodge, Jordan, Reynolds, 
Wool worth — a long list. 

It is worth thinking about that in these 
days of keen competition among automo- 
bile manufacturers, and gradual elimination 
of weaker companies by bankruptcies and 
consolidations, many of those that have 
endured bear the name of a man who be- 
lieved in the car in the beginning and was 
willing to give it his name. I wonder if 
it isn't significant that successful companies, 
whether making automobiles or operating 
stores, so often carry a man's name. If 
a man were about to start a get-rich-quick 
scheme that he didn't really Iwlieve in, he 
probably would invent a pompous name 
for it but would not attach his own name. 
But when a man names his company or 
his product after himself, his enterprise is 
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liki'ly to be on the level and he works to 
give it a start in life, just as he tries his 
best to give every opportunity to his own 
children. Surely a company has just that 
much more chance of success when it starts 
out in life backed by the faith of its father. 



AMONG successful companies which have 
shown annual earnings of a million dol- 
lars or more and have met other require- 
ments of the New York Stock Exchange, 
is a considerable number whose names be- 
gin with American, National, or United 
States. This, of course, isn't surprising. 
Of thousands of new companies launched 
every year, such names an likely to sug- 
gest themselves first off. But when a man 
names his new concern the United States 
Rat Trap Corporation, American Bird and 
Bee Company, or National Pants Pressing 
Bureau, it is quite likely that somebody 
else lias | licked the same name ahead m 
him. Probably nearly every obvious use 
of American, National and United States, 
for corporation names, has been tried long 
ago. Indeed, unless you selected such a 
name years back, it probably isn't avail- 
able. Hence, if you have that type of 
linn nr corporal ion name it usually means 
that you have been in business a long 
while. You have had plenty of time and 
opportunity for going bankrupt. But if 
you're still on the boards, you must have 
merit. It is simply a question of survival 
of the fittest, many have started, but only 
a few can finish. 

There's something in a name after all ! 



"IVTOTHING responds more quickly to 
1^ the morals of a i-onimumty," remarks 
a real estate man, "than land values. If 
you doubt this, just let somebody start a 
gambling house or speak-easy next to a 
good piece of allotment or residential prop- 
erty that you own and then try to sell your 
proi>erty." 



A FRIEND of mine has for a year been 
conducting a birthday column in a 
weekly publication. He gathered a lone: 
list of birth dates of prominent men, and 
each week the paper features a short sketch 
of one of these on his birthday. Out of 80 
men asked for material for such sketches 
only three men refused. Even notoriously 
grouchy men spoke softly and agreeably 
over the telephone when asked for a photo- 




graph. One man eighty years old bought 
fi(K) copies of the paper and mailed them 
all over the world. Two other men who 
had been lifelong partners, and most suc- 
cessful, had a genuine falling out because by 
chance one of them was thus "written up" 
and the other wasn't. 



A COMPANY which operates penny-in- 
slol wciehinz t "hint's at railway sta- 
tions and elsewhere greatly increased their 





Non-Skid Hi-Type 

Built for All- Around Trucking 

Non-Skid Hi-Type Tires are recommended for any trucking 
service that demands a balanced combination of the three 
essential truck tire qualities — Cushion, Traction and Mileage. 
They are built in a complete range of sizes from 4" to 14" pro- 
viding single or dual equipment, as conditions warrant, for 
trucks and trailers of practically any size. The non-skid tread is 
especially designed with large units to give the tire more trac- 
tion surface.Thedeepgroovesincrease the cushioning qualities 
and keep the action near the surface where the heat is quickly 
dispelled. Your Firestone Dealer has a full line of specialized 
truck tires with which he will save you money and serve you 
better. See him today. 

MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 

Tire$f one 

AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 0^ /w * J ^P^ AAjJ *^*^J-> 



IF 



you are not already a NATION'S 
BUSINESS subscriber send in this 
handy coupon. 



To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Send mc Nation's Business, your official monthly publication, 
beginning with the August number. Bill me later for $7.50 
for the three year term-subscription (OR: 1 enclose remittance 
with this coupon). 

Name 



ADDRESS. 

Crrr and State. 




When buying Fiuditonb Tiium ptmtr mention Natiar'M Aunnrm to the dealer 
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If Your Office Demands Would Never Change - 



In the modern business office, where 
changes must be made— often and 
quickly — Circle A Partitions play a 
very necessary part. 
These sectional, movable partitions are 
easily changed from one place to another. 
They can be quickly made to conform 
with new office requirements — with 
none of the muss or fuss of changing 
plaster walls. 



In addition, the handsome rich wood- 
work of Circle A Partitions adds a 
long-lasting dignity to the oilice. This 
appearance is preserved, even though 
the partitions are moved or changed. 
II you would be interested in these 
practical office builders, send now for 
our new illustrated catalogue. It can 
show you the way to more satisfac- 
tory offices. 



CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION • 658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 




An Excellent Plant 
For Sale 

((Modern in every way. Contains about 
80,000 square feet. Located at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

C[An ideal town for manufacturing. Very 
good labor supply at all times. Low'cost 
production locality. 



ne hour from Alba 
Four hours from New Y 



iny 1 
ork J] 



For particulars, address 



Box 72, Nation's Business 

Washington, D. C. 



revenue by using machines which print one's 
weight on a little ticket instead of showing 
it on a big dial. It seems that many per- 
sons are sensitive about their weight, 
whether too thin or too fat, and do not like 
to have the figures shown within full sight 
of bystanders. 



A MOTION picture theater helps to sell 
candy in a nearby store, for young 
couples often sit and munch candy while 
viewing the films. But it also hurts some- 
what the sale of cheaper candies, for small 
Ixn-s who used to save their pennies for 
sweets, spend them to see the pictures. 

A FINANCIAL company slowly headed 
for the rocks could not be saved be- 
' :■'!-(■ two heads of the business could not 
readjust their methods of living to unfav- 
orable conditions. One man went to his 
partner, who had most at stake in the con- 
cern financially, and said: "Something must 
be done. Expenses must be cut; fewer 




autos, fewer fur coats and parties for part- 
ner's wives, and so on." But the other 
man simply said: "It's an awfully hard 
thing to change one's style of living." The 
business failed, three heads of the company 
died, and another was divorced. 



TWO YOUNG friends of mine, college 
boys, set out to work their way to 
Europe. They had heard that a big steam- 
ship line employed many college men in 
summer for various humble jobs. But 
when they applied, the employment man 
said: "No; we had to quit hiring college 
boys. An occasional one will work, but 
most of them have learned to shirk. Wc 
prefer young men for these jobs who have 
had to work all their lives and formed the 
habit of delivering an honest day's labor." 



PEOPLE used to move to the suburbs," 
says a real estate man, "to get their 
children out of apartment houses. But 
now when they move to the suburbs they 
still live in apartments. Their reason for 




going to the suburbs is to be able to get 
more pleasure out of their automobiles. 
They want to be able to start out from 
home and drive through the country with- 
out having to spend most of their time in 
city traffic. That's why more apartment 
houses are being built in suburbs than in 

cKies. 
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Saving the space of two city lots — 
through Bakelite Molded 



BOTH sides of the Egry cash register are 
of Bakelite Molded. Cast Iron was 
considered for these parts and ruled out, 
because making it of Bakelite Molded 
meant improved design, light weight, fewer 
operations and less floor space. 

This manufacturer estimates that 5,000 ad- 
ditional square feet of floor space would 
have been required for making these side 
plates of iron, plus expensive machinery 
and labor for twenty-three grinding, grill- 
ing and finishing operations. 

Another example of space saving 
accomplished by using Bakelite 
Molded is the experience of a 
maker of radio-speakers. The 
horns for these speakers were 




molded of a material that required hours 
to dry. When Bakelite Molded was sub- 
stituted drying became unnecessary and 
the space formerly used for this purpose, 
which was twenty times that required for 
making Bakelite Molded horns, was freed 
for production work. 

The instances cited are not unusual, and 
it is possible that corresponding space 
economies could be effected in some de- 
partment of your own plant through 
the use of Bakelite Molded. We in- 
vite you to enlist the cooperation of 
our engineers and research labo- 
ratories in determining the ad- 
vantages of Bakelite Molded 
for your work. Write for 
Booklet No. 42, "Bakelite 
Molded." 



BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd St. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Duflirm St., Toronto, OnUrio, C«n. 

BAKE LIT 




naiiruiD 



THE "MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 



"The rtykRmd Trade Uut «ed HyroboJ th«m tbwi * 
tn*roir*rtufTd by lUkrht. c.arj* cr.= .,, UivVr Ihrcapitfl' 
qtMBllly. ti tymbglm* Ux infunir msnba of fmmtat t 
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" DAYIiGHTING" 
LARGE OFFICES 

. . . Dark shadows in the corners and "glare" near 
the windows are eliminated — and soft, restful day- 
light is evenly distributed throughout the entire 
room when windows are equipped with Western 
Venetian Blinds. 

. . . Note the photographic illustration below show- 
ing how the total area of each window is utilized 
to provide indired daylight. 

Mail coupon for free book, "Daylight Control Plus 
Ventilation", showing representative installations of 
'Western 'Venetian {Blinds. 

^stcrnXfenetianfilinds 

MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR- LESS GLARX 

WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: Los Angeles, California 
New York, Architect! Bldg,, 101 E. 40th St. 

Chicago Kansas City San Francisco ..... New Orleans 

Atlanta . . . Seattle . . . Portland, Ore. . . Birmingham . . . Jacksonville, Fla. 
T<xu Agwiu: Voimi Vwwtiin Blind Agtncy. Diilu, Alia Building; 
San Antonio, Hicki Building; Houston, Second National Bank Building 





















: 



















Western Venetian Blind Company 

Dept. N-9, 2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. ' 

Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send me copy J 

of your free book, "Daylight Control Plus Ventilation" j 

Name _____ , | 

I 

I 

SlaU.^ ' 



Business Firm 

Address 

Cry 
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Move It to Arizona? 




One way of having plenty of light in your factory is to go 
where the air is clear and the sun shines every day — Arizona, 
for example. 

But your factory is established — you have your markets 
and your transportation, your power and labor supply, to think 
about. And Arizona, for most manufacturers, is a long way off. 

It's only the light you'd be moving for, anyway — and what 
a price you'd pay ! And that in the face of the fact that you 
can have, right where you are, better light than any daylight - 

It is worth while checking up to see if your lighting is really 
up to date — and the probabilities are that it isn't, if it was 
installed more than five years ago. Ask your electrical contractor 
or your electric light company to measure your lighting with a 
foot-candle meter. They will tell you just how your lamps should 
be spaced and shaded, and what sizes of National MAZDA 
lamps you should use for best results. 

NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 



MAZDA Limps are made with all the benefits of MAZDA Service and 
m-irked MAZDA — always — that word being the sign which certifies 
die service of the Research Laboratories of General Electric Company. 



national 
MAZDA 
LAMPS 




On the heights of contentment . . . 



MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere — 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 

The producers of Camel, the country's 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 



all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel's quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You're invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 

"Have a Camel!" 



R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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